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y givin 


the honour now to tay 3 Vou, and by entreating 
Your Majeſty's acceptance of it The whole Work 
i SIR, is a general hiſtory of Ireland from 
the earlieſt records of time, to the final ſettlement 
of that country, at the cloſe of the laſt century, by 
= WI1LLIAM. But, Six, the particular buſineſs 
of this Volume, after à full account of the ancient 
and preſent ſtate of Ireland, civil and eceleſiaſtica 

is to illuſtrate the great exploits of ſome of Vour 
ajeſty” 8 Royal Anceſtors, Monarchs of that Iſland, 
| to ſerve. the cauſe of liberty 


ajeſty, F 


permit me to purſue 
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But this, Six, is a Work, which n 775 


the fatal politicks of early ages, and fo will throw 
luſtre on Your ] ajeſty's happy reign, but which alſo 
traces out in the courſe of it Vour Majeſty's own _._ 
_ deſcent from a line of illuſtrious Heroes: And tho! 
the crown of Ireland hath been annexed to the diadem + 
which Your Majeſty wears, for almoſt fix hundred 4 
years, yet theſe Heroes, S1 R, are but lit or not t | 

all, known or heard of in your native Country. Your „ 
native Country, permit me, GREAT Six, to fay, ( a 
remarkable: as it is for good ſenſe and benevolenc, 
looks rather with an eye of prejudice and contem 5 


on that deſerving province; a province of far e 1 


importance and utility to this nation, than almoſt 
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= the other provinces together in the whole Britiſh 
—_ empire: And when Your Majeſty is informed that 
1 '* _, no general hiſtory, either edifying or impartial, of 
13 that great branch of your dominions i is already extant, _ 
3 3 1 flatter myſelf that the whole Work which I have 

i E , Ancertaken will be agreeable | to Your Majeſty, and 

2 attrat Your notice. 

= The whole undertaking, S1R, it muſt be allowed, 
L very arduous, and the execution of it muſt neceſ- 

= | ily be painful and expenſive, But convinced, Six, 


as I am, that the ſervice of the Public 
real duty, no diſcouragements of any. kind have pre- 
vented my performing it, to the belt of my abilities, 
on all occaſions that have fallen in my way. Kno-. 


in therefore, Six, the very im perfect, or rather the 
falſe idea that we Britons have conceived of Ireland, 
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and the prejudice which many of its natives have en- 
tertained of ſome revolutions in their government, it 
red to me that ſuch a hiſtory was equally ne- 
* nad be 1e! cial to all Your 2 by 
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To the conſideration of Your Majeſty it . 18 now 55 + 
ſubmitted; and happy ſhall I eſteem myſelf if it neets 
with that approbation from Vour Majeſty, which Vour 
great benevolence inclines Vou to beſtow on all under- 
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That Your Majeſty may long, very long, continue 
to be a bleſſing to all Your People, and that all Your 


People may perſevere in their loyalty and affection t 


ſo Great and Good a King, is the ardent prayer of. 1 
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N gathering u p materials for the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of England, 

which I had the honour to give the publick about ſix years ago, it 
Was neteſfary to have recourſe to the Iriſh Hiſtory ; as a great part 
of this kingdom owed its firſt inſtructions in Chriſtianity to the pious 
labours and learning of Divines from Ireland. But after many enquirieg, 
and much ſearch, I found, to my great ſurprize, that there was no tolerablo 
Hiſtory of Ireland extant, either in that country or in this. By what fatality 
it had happened, that ſuch a work had been hitherto ſo much neglected, 
or, to ſpeak more properly, abandoned by men of letters, I did not know. 
But it appeared to me to be a Work which was capable of affording great 
entertainment and much knowledge ; ſuch as would be honourable to 
Ireland, and uſeful to the world. That was evidently, however, the only 
country now in Europe, which i is in itſelf ſo good a ſuhject for hiſtory, 
from its ſituation, importance, natural advantages, and inhabitants, and 
for which ſuch authentic materials are to be met with, that in this age of 
literature is without its complete and general hiſtory; without ſuch a 
hiſtory as a man of ſenſe can ſtudy with any profit, or even read with 
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The native Iriſh EO, of which KrATiING ſtands at the head, ave 
confined themſelves entirely to the ancient part of the hiſtory, before the 
- Engliſh acquired any ſettlement i in that country. But ey all yy 0 
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much vanity, and deal fo much in the fabulous, as gives an air of romance 
to the whole; or, to ſpeak of it in the moſt favourable and candid terms, 
as makes it appear to be a mythological rather than a real hiſtory. 


O FLAHERTY, in a Latin work which he calls Ogygia, has rejected 


many of the romantic tales adopted by other writers, and has taken infinite 


| pains to adjuſt the chronology of their high antiquities ; ; in which he has 


in a good meaſure ſucceeded. For his technical chronology, though not 
abſolutely accurate, is, however, the moſt accurate of any we know in 
Europe. The reader need not be told that it. can only be aſcertained, as- 
Sir I. NEwToN in a great degree aſcertained his, by the generations of 


men and the reigns of Princes. The Latin performance of Archdeacon 
Ly NCH, pubiſhed under the title of © Cambrenſis everſus,” though it 


contains ſome curious particulars of old Iriſh affairs, yet is principally 


taken up in refuting the falſe and malevolent aſſertions of GERALD. 
Biſhop of S. David's, called, Cambrenfis.” But the beſt work that hath 
appeared on the ancient part of the Iriſh hiſtory, are the Diſſertations on 


it, publiſhed lately by Mr. O Cox xoR, a Gentleman of the County of 
Roſcommon: who has had ingenuouſneſs and honeſty enou gh, however, 
to own to me, that more than the common diſadvantages, to which a firſt 
publication on a dark ſubject i is expoſed, glare through the whole ; neither 
could he anſwer for it, but that the warmth of youth, and the Amor 
Patriæ, might have inclined him to extend the matter ſomewhat beyond 
the rigour, to which he ſhould have confined himſelf. This acknow- 
ledgment, though it flows from a true greatneſs of mind, which does him 


honour, yet ſhews us, that this work is to be red with caution, and ſome 


grains of allowance for prejudice and partiality ; neither is it any thing 


more than what the title profeſſes, «© Diſſertations on the Ancient Hiſtory.” 
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Among the Iriſh writers of Engliſh extract and deſcent, who are to be 


diſtinguiſhed from the natives, the firſt place muſt be given to Sir Janus 
an who had great en from a long reſidence in that 
country, 
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country, and a pol of eminence in the State, to make himſelf ed 
with its hiſtory and antiquities ; and his work on that ſubject i is almoſt 
the only book of the kind that has been ever read or heard of I this 
age in England. But though it muſt be owned that this writer was in- 
defatigable in his collections, yet being a man of no great taſte or genus, 


being ignorant of the language in which his materials were compoſed, 
and having no good interpreters who underſtood both that and the 
Engliſh, he was impoſed upon not a little ; and conſequently the world 
has been miſled by him. For inſtance, he hath cut off at a fingle ſtroke | 
fourteen hundred years of the ancient hiſtory, by aſſerting roundly con- 
trary to authentic evidence, that whatever was recorded of the times be- 
fore Chriſtianity, was nothing elſe but the invention of later ages. Even 

in the Hiſtory which he pretends to give of the times poſterior to that 
æra, we meet with nothing but a dry meagre catalogue of their Kings, 
through a ſpace of almoſt eight hundred years; as though nothing worthy 
attention was tranſacted i in all that period, In ſhort, though WARE had 
great merit in bringing forth from old fragments, which had lain neglected, 
many materials eſſential to Iriſh hiſtory, yet, whoſoever contents himſelf 


with that production —even improved as it is by HARRIS—will have a 


very inſufficient, and a very partial idea of the ancient ſtate of Ireland. 


| Archbiſhop UsuER 48 good and as honeſt a man as ever lived, wore 


out a long life in the moſt painful reſearches into antiquitiy ; but they 
were chiefly confined to chronological and eccleſiaſtical ſubjects. Little 


elſe, however, relating to Ireland is to be found among his writings: and _ 
as far as it extends on the heads of Religion and the Church of the 


antient Iriſh, his matter is accurate and authentic ; but he alſo laboured 


under the diſadvantage of bad i interpreters. As to all the Engliſh writers 


who have attempted to give any part of the Hiſtory of Ircland—ſuch ag 
CAMBRENSIS, .CAMPioN, HANMER, ST ANTHURST, SPENSER, Mon- 
1 8 | R18ON, 
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R180N, Cox, &c.—it is difficult to determine whether they ſhew more 
inaccuracy and ignorance, or maleyolence and partiality. Sir RichARD 
Cox js the only one who hath attempted a general hiſtory from the con- 


queſt, extended to modern times: and the reader will find much the 
ſame entertainment and inſtruction, by peruſing the old news papers, in 


which the facts and events were ori iginally recorded, as he would by look - 


ing oyer that Ow" 


To enumerate or ; expoſe all the in- grounded aſſertions: of theſe ſeveral 
writers, with regard to the ancient hiſtory and inhabitants of the Iriſh 


nation, and which they have indulged through inattention, partiality, or 
malevolence, would be no difficult taſk, though very diſagreeable and im- 
pertinent to my deſign. My deſign here is only to ſhew, in what a low 


and wretched condition the hiſtory of Ireland—a kingdom appendant to 
our own for almoſt fix hundred years paſt—hath hitherto remained, to 
the diſgrace of letters, and the reproach of both nations. It may be 


proper, however, to mention, that one notorious error runs through all 
the Engliſh writers on this ſubject, and angther through all the Iriſh. 


The firſt, in their defcription of the ancient inhabitants, cuſtoms, and 


manners, ſpeak of them 'till the conqueſt, in the ſame opprobrious terms 


which ſuit them only in their priſtine ſtate; when they were utterly un- 


acquainted with agriculture, arts, and commerce, when letters were in 
their infancy, and when the whole world was lying in ignorance. On the 
other hand the Iriſh writers, when they ſpeak of their Mileſian anceſtors, 


paſs moſt of this by in ſilence; and talk of nothing but a ſucceſſion of 


illuſtrious Princes, the ſplendour of their laws and government, and in 


ſhort of a politeneſs, virtue, military glory, and generoſity, which diſtin- 


guiſhed their nation from all other. Both theſe accounts may be ſaid 
perhaps to be true; and yet for want of making the diſtinction, when 


the firſt ended, and the laſt began, they are neither of them impartial. 
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The many probable reaſons Why no writer * Ireland hath attempted 
to reſcue its hiſtory from this condition, may be eaſily enough aſſigned. f 
Of the old Iriſh ſtock, who underſtand the language i in which the frag- 
ments that remain are writt en, few have had an education which makes 


them capable of writing in any other: nor would one of them be induced, 
1 believe, to give himſelf any trouble about the hiſtory of Ireland, be- 

yond the diſſolution of their monarchy ; ; when all their ſplendour, as a 
warlike, free, and independent people, became extinguiſhed. Even of the 
part prior to it, they content themſelves with what hath been already 
publiſhed by the authors above-mentioned—though many other autho- 
rities of very ancient date, beſides what are taken notice of by them, are 
ſtill in the hands of the curious - becauſe of the contempt which they 
ſee theſe works are held in by the Engliſh there, as well as here ; and be- 
cauſe of the expence, too great for private perſons, of collecting, ex- 
plaining, and publiſhing theſe fragments; which, after all, perhaps not 
fifty people in both kingdoms would have curiofity or inclination enough 
to peruſe. This, by the way, is one anſwer to all thoſe who aſk, Why 
none of the learned in Ireland, ſkilled in the original language, have pub- 

liſhed any authentic hiſtorical monuments of their country from their My 
ancient annals. 


If theſe conjectures are ſuſicient to account for the filence and inac- 
tivity of the few of the Iriſh ſtock who are capable of writing 'hiſtory, 
as I think they are, then we cannot be at a loſs for a reaſon, why no 
man of letters in Ireland, of the Engliſh race, hath made any attempt to 
illuſtrate and defend their ancient hiſtory. But beſides what hath been | 
faid already as a diſcouragement from it, the people of Engliſh extraction, 


though their anceſtors. have been in poſſeſſion of it almoſt fix hundred 
years, yet, by a ſtrange kind of reaſoning, don't look upon Ireland as their 
country ; ; and therefore pay no more e to its antiquitieas than "they | 


d 


ifor this aſſertion. 
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do to thofe of China or Japan. Other reaſons however RE” be FP 
for, why none of the Engliſh there, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in all other kinds of learning, ſhould ever yet have attempted to give ſugh 


* as is given of every other nation and ſtate almoſt in OS: 


The ſubject, it muſt be owned, is intereſting; from its importance, its 
novelty, the ſituation of the iſland, and its connexion with a kingdom fo 
powerful and fo flouriſhing as this of ours. Even in this period, the reaſon 


which has been given in the preceding paragraph will hold good, though 
not ſo ſtrongly : for though to be born themſelves in Ireland, and to enjoy 
eſtates and emoluments from father to ſon through ſeveral generations will 
| make it their own country, | or one does not know what will, yet the inhabj- 


tants of the Engliſh race at this day have their eye and inclination rather 

fixed on England as their country; and there is reaſon to think, generally 5 
ſpeaking, that Ireland ſhould be more the object of their love and attention 
than they are pleaſed to make it. It is with the utmoſt reluctance, becauſe 


I really wiſh not to offend, that I have mentioned this as a reaſon, why no 
care hath been taken to give the world ſuch a general hiſtory of their nation 


under the Engliſh government, as ſhould be edifying, important, and enter- 
taining: and if truth was not ſuperior with me to all other conſiderations, I 


would ſuppreſs as another reaſon, that the people of Ireland in general, till 
within theſe few years, were the leaſt lovers of books, and ſpent the leaſt 
time in readin g, of any civilized people perhaps under the ſun bo 


But W reaſon, od probably the moſt 1 is yet behind. 


Though there are numerous and authentic materials for hiſtory during this | 
l to be found in Ireland, among the rolls and journals of parliament, 


La] A letter, which I was honoured with from 2 late learned Iriſh Prelate, is my aon 


Aa general hiſtory of Ireland, fince it became annexed to the crown of 
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—— orders of council, among the records << Ga, th 
rolls of chancery, as well as in the public and private libraries, yet a much 
greater number remain in England ; in the council and ſecretaries offices, in 


the Muſeum and the Tower, in the Bodleian and Lambeth libraries, and in the 
cabinets of the curious. For a man of letters therefore in Ireland, to come 
over to this country, and to remain in it ſo long as to inſpect all theſe ma- 
terials and make extracts from them—even ſuppoſing his acceſs to them to 
be made ever ſo eaſy—would be a very troubleſome undertaking ; and much 
too expenſive to be engaged in on his own mne, or A the ſmall price 
whims is 1 for literary compoſitions. 


Whether theſe which I have now aſſigned are the true and only reaſons, 
why no writer of Ireland hath hitherto attempted to reſcue its hiſtory from 
that diſgraceful and wretched condition in which it lies, I will not take upon 
me to determine. I muſt own that they appear to me very ſufficient for - 
that purpoſe; and the reader muſt allow that they are highly probable. . 
Indeed they appear to be fo very ſufficient, that upon a review of what has 
been ſaid, Iam not without apprehenſion it will be thought great preſumption 
in me—a ſtranger to the language and country of Ireland—to attempt the 
arduous work of writing its general hiſtory. The reader however is deſired: 
to ſuſpend his judgment, till he has ſeen what is to be ſaid in juſtification. 


of this attempt, as well as the ſteps taken for carrying it into execution 
with ſucceſs, 


* 


It may be remembered that I is ſaid already | in the + blunt, that 
upon the ſtricteſt ſearch into the hiſtory of Ireland, which I was neceſſarily : 
obliged to make, I had found there was nothing tolerable of that kind extant ; 3. 
and yet that it appeared a work which was capable of affording great enter- 
tainment and much knowledge. Led by theſe obſervations to talk over the 
4 * of Iſh r with ſeveral of the firſt diſtinRion in that kingdom 
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ent in England, I found them not more concerned at che pitiful obſcure 
Nate of it, than deſirous that I would write a new general hiſtory from the 
earlieſt - records of time: nor did they fail to give me encouragement, by 
e of their countenance and * aſſiſtance i in the ne e e 2280 


> . 


rü the various converſations which 1 had on this ſubject with men of 
letters and taſte in my own country, and from the hiſtories of Ireland which 
had been publiſhed here, it appeared to me that the people of England of all 
=—_ . ranks, generally ſpeaking, had either no other knowledge of that kingdom, 
# . ” than that it was an iſland ſubject to Great Britain; or, what is worſe than 
5 no knowledge, they had got the falſeſt notions, and conceived the ſtrongeſt 
contempt and moſt groundleſs prejudices, that ever filled the heads, or entered 

the hearts of one civilized people about another. Who would think then, 
5 „„ they did not know it, that the literary amuſement of men of politeneſs, 
which of late years has been moſt in faſhion—and one wonders it ſhould be 

ſo long negleted—hath been the hiſtory of all the countries upon the 
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4 globe? This is a circumſtance which will obviate one of the diſcouragements 
3 5 to a work of this kind in Ireland above-mentioned: but it is principally 
5 taken notice of in this place to ſhew, how very ſhameful and abſurd it is 
7 „ to take pains to know as much as we can of the hiſtory of every other 
4 nation, and at the ſame time to be utter ſtrangers to that which belong gs 
= | to ourſelves, and which may not improperly be called our own. This 
= - is an evident proof, L think, of the ſeaſonableneſs and the neceſſity of the 
= preſent work. Beſides, though the hiſtory of Ireland to uſe the words 
1 * A of Lord BoLinGBROKE— * will contribute extremely to keep our minds 
4 free from a ridiculous partiality i in favour of our own country, and a vicious 
=. : prejudice againſt others, yet it will create in us a preference of affe&tion. 
| F 5 ttcjwards our own”. | 


. 


Convinced as I as FROM theſe « 
been laid to me by a perſon of an eminent tatio 
there was no one point of literature ſo much wanted in England as a good 
Iriſh hiſtory,” the difficulties which attended it did not affright me. 1 had. 


experienced the patience and induſtry which it requires, to dig in the rub- 


biſh and obſcurity of ancient authors, covered with the ruſt of time and in- 


volved in fable and tradition: and if any concluſion was to be drawn from 
the approbation given to my Church Hiſtory, by thoſe whoſe approbation 
was a ſufficient proof of the merit of any work, I might conclude without 
arrogance, that I had judgment enough to diſcern, what is fit to be told, . 


and what to be let alone ; and above all, that I was poſſeſſed of 
impartiality, which it can be no vanity to boaſt of, becauſs:1 in an 


ie 36.906 een vice to want therm dd bog ene 


Theſe ſeveral clrexmnſtinees duce me, I hops not oh 
undertake the general hiſtory of Ireland: and as ſoon as I was determined, 


I employed a great deal of time and was at much expence for ſome years, 
in collecting all the books that had been publiſhed, both in England and in 
Ireland, which directly or indirectly related to this ſubject. They were all 

as open to me, as to any Iriſh witer; and as much a ſtranger as I was to 


the language and the country, the ſame application would make me 


maſter of their contents, being none of them written in Iriſh, My ſituation, 
moreover, would give me an advantage, with regard to the manuſcripts, ' 
records, and collections here in England; Which an hiſtorian of that 


nation, without reſidin g here for 2 long m Sante i not obtain, nor make 
uſe of. 33 | 8 e 
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The Jn obſtruction that ſtood in my way, were 0 manuſcript materi. 


als in the public offices and libraries of Ireland yet untouched ; and whit ch 0 „ 


were all of them as important as they were e authentic. - Tor remove this ob- 
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the nobility and 
publiſhed twice in the Dublin Journal in May $761, 
Iriſh Peer in this country—informing them of my un- 
entreating their aſſiſtance in it. In particular, I 
for all thoſe papers that had been 
oy Mr. n a which the Iriſh 


moſt relpoftable body of men in that apr 
next the Parliament, many of which are its members, held an extraordinary 
heard at the requeſt of the Earl of CLansBrAsLL, to conſider. of that 


ta, to let me know, © that as a general biſtory of Ireland was much defired 
by that ſociety, and they could not remit their manuſcripts without an order 
of the houſe of Commons, ſo if I would go over thither, they would make 
me 2 preſent towards the expences of my journey, and I ſhould have free 
agceh to all the papers in their pes and every other aſſiſtance whi 
nor 


adyantage of ſuch an expedition, | in © furniſhing my 
materials that were to be found i in Dublin. 


they omit to ſuggeſt the great 


Upon this invitation and encouragement, and in or 
work as complete as poſſi g the infirmities of a very 
tion—I went over at the meeting of their Parl. 


RRIS, in thoſe collections which they had purchaſed, had copied all the 


and Fellows of Trinity College were 


I then gave theſe two learned bodies ve to add my public | 


| The books in the Council Office were a d ˖ ce of 
Iriſh hiſtory, which no one before me had ever bad r courſe to ur- | 
| poſe: and by the polite behaviour of the clarks, and the labour of Dr. Lyon, | 
Prebendary of St. Patrick's, who had made a g © catalogue, and 5 
index to every volume, my time for ſome weeks was ſpent there very a | 
and my trouble greatly leſſened. The public library at St. Se 2] 
not abound with manuſcripts uſefull or important to a general hiſtory ; | 
ſuch as were there 1 had free acceſs 4, HIS 5 2 FA „ 
The kind and courteous treatment of e Marquiſs of Ki. DARE; the free 
condeſcending manner in which the Lord Viſcount JoceLvn was | 
to honour-me with his information and his papers; the zeal: and | 7 


inſtance: where 
and advice of 


Waren FORD in ev 


_ 


he Iri Houle of Commons ;—the civ' lity of 1 the Earl of Curerunrinny, ED 40 
here at home, in accommodating me with ſome books which I could not „ 


; the alac ri 


. 


rox; theſe all de 

ents in my power to make: and I 
Iiound Dublin, -though thei 
themlgives ſlighted ay 


and ATE kihan, whoſe approbation it hath been honoure 
with; and ſhould any eirors till remain, Roe CN: with 


el 400 pole ſtates, ave always looked upon works of this Kind a as 
2 of their encouragement, and that anciently ſuch encouragement 
was more conſpicuous in Ireland than any where elſe, I am not without 
hopes, that in the preſent age of knowledge and improvement in that 
country, the hiſtory which I ſhall deliver, will be thought worthy of the 
| of the whole Iriſh nation, as well as of this in which I write, * 


93 


would be cruel that i Its impartiality ſhould give offence to either, 


2 


Having laid Mors the reader, in a man ner void of all Ats the 


ſeveral reaſons which induced me to attempt this arduous undertaking, | 


and the ſteps which have been taken for executing it with ſucceſs, it is 


neceffary that I ſhould ſay ſomething now particularly of this volume; 


which contains the Introduction, and the whole ancient Hiſtory, from 


the earlieſt accounts of time, to the diſſolution of the monarchy at the 


Engliſh conqueſt, Of the Introduction, I ſhall only ſay, that, imper- 
fect as it may be, it has coſt me more pains than can be well conceived : 
it may be called not improperly a political map of Ireland in its ancient 


and preſent ſtate; and if I had compiled it only from the books, even of 


modern compoſition, which relate to that country, without going over 


thither myſelf, it would not only have been very defective, but many 


erroneous accounts muſt have been alſo given, which have been copied, 


andi ſtill continue to be copied, from one writer by another, to the preſent 


bee. le may be ſaid of it, I believe, now, that it is at leaſt free from 
It has been ſubmitted to the inſpection of ſeveral of the N | 


wr. =! to miſinform or miſlead the reader, 


Wo; 


Wich regard to the ſeveral periods of 1 the antient hiſtory, 83 wars 
in this voluat, * n en of, Ieglend toe Forms: to be bu- 5 
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pore in ihe ſame obſcurity and confuſion with thoſe of. other countries, 
it is no more than might be expected. Their probable, if not their cer- | 
tain-accounts, however, are to be caried higher than thoſe of moſt other 
nations in Europe, or than wein England chuſe to allow; as it is evi 
dently proved, I think, in the following work, to which T refer. A great 
diſtinction, no doubt, is to be made, in all the ancient hiſtorical monu- 
ments of the northern nations, between the accounts they give of their 
antiquities, before the times in which they became cultivated, and re- 
ceived the uſe of letters, and the accounts they give of their hiſtory, 
ſince the AR when letters were ee aue * 1 20 


a» 


2 
# 


8 
4 


Accordingly, the reader wil find little fireſs 4 on the uncertalnty' | 


of tradition, -in the times prior to thoſe in which they had the. uſe of 
letters: and even after that period, if we are obliged to ſtrip off a great. : 
deal of fable from the materials which have been handed down, this is 
no more than what muſt be done with all other ancient profane hiſtory. | 
In the world. The circumſtance to be moſt lamented with regard to the 
old Iriſh hiſtory, is, that the Danes, in their frequent rayages and inva- 
ſions of Ireland, during the ninth and: tenth centuries, burnt all the books S 
and monuments of antiquity that fell in their way ; and that what they 
had ſpared, or which were afterwards. compiled, went to wreck when 
the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of the Iſland, and in the many wars which 
they had for above two hundred years with the natives. Inſtead there- | 
fore of wondering at the want there is now, and for ſome ages hath been. | 
of antient hiſtories amongſt the Iciſh, it is rather to be wondered at that 


they have my manuſcripts or records at all remainin $. 


hag 


9 mull be owned, indeed 5 that a notion hath ems e them 
of late, from the report of a Daniſh gentleman, - that their orig. 
and records \ vere not all deſtroyed, but that a LL colleRian. i in the.. 
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King of Denmark. 


1 _ eee enter 


3 an acquiſition to 
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Though from the manners of the northern nations, during their pi- 
even after they became Chriſtians, I doubted 
much, if they ins to preſerve the monuments of hiſtory in 
e Iriſh archives, yet that I might leave no meaſure untried, to procure 
: if any ſuch there were—l entreated his Grace the 
Duke of NewcAasTLE; who very obligingly compli 
i them to Mr, TiTLEY, the Britiſh envoy at 
that court. On Mr. TiTLEY's application to his Daniſh Majeſty, orders 
for a ſearch in s of the lib the archives, and the 
reader will fee from 
| with from Mr. 
letter will obviate-any furthe: hopes or expectations 
ie publick may reſt aſſured, that the Danes car- 
, but deſtroyed them = 


. 


the literati, 
Ber nsrToRyP's letter 
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f 
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[a] Monfieur, '..  _ 4ẽ Copenhague, le 1 Avril, 1762. 
„ Cꝰeſt à regret que je ſuig oblige de vous marguer, que . walgre nos recherches il ne-4'eſt 
| trouve, ni dans les archives du Roi, ni parmi les manuſcripts de fa bibliotheque, ni dans aucun 
autre cabinet de nos Scavants, des pieces qui euſſent rapport 2 Yhiftoire ancienne Irlande. 
| ou qui puſſent ſervir à Fouvrage que le Dr. Waun ſe 
tres fachte, & j'oſe dire, que je le ſuis auſſi. 3 


ſouhaite etre plus heureux dans un autre occaſion, & je v dau prie Getre, toujours tres 


aver lequel j'ai Fhonüeur d etre. 5 
Votre tres humble et . 
6 tres obeiſſant ſerviteur, 
| * Extraordinaire de 8. M. Bri- ' BERNSTORFF. 
tannique pres du Roi. 
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all upon the ſpot; as, before this report, had always ſuppoſed. - 

Some further lightʒ however, might have been thrown upon the ancient 
hiſtory, if I had ſucceeded in another application that I made for a 
manuſcript of SEzpuLLIUs, a Spaniſh Biſhop, and a native of Ireland 
in the eighth century; which had been in the hands of Sir Joun 
Hiccins, Phyſician to PAIL Ir V. But a recovery of this work was 
found impracticable. Nor was I more ſucceſsful in many repeated at- 
tempts to procure the papers relating to that period of the late Dr. Ray- 
MoND, mentioned in the Introduction. Why they were withheld from 
me, againſt the conſent of his ſon's widow, and his grandſon, his legal 
heirs and repreſenfatives, is beſt known to Mr, ExR AOR 7. a clergyman 
in the county of Carlow, to whom I am informed they had been lent. 


* = 3 4 4 i EE 
G : * 
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After what has been ſaid of the deſtruction of the ancient hiſtories 
and records by the Danes and Engliſh, the reader will certainly be read 
to aſk, upon what authority then it is that any ancient hiſtory, prior to 
theſe invaſions, hath been founded and given. As puzzling a que 
as this may be thought, it is eaſily to be anſwered, and anſwered with. 
truth. The records of Ul public actions, from the beginning of the 
Milefian monarchy, had been carefully handed down” tradition, and 
in the ſonnets of their bards : theſe were afterwards made ſo much the 
concern of the ſtate in Ireland, when their Parliament was eſtabliſhed, 
and ſo many copies were tranſcribed and preſerved in their publie re- 


giſtries, that ſuch a great nu -monuments were not again 
to be found ps in any other nation, The care of hiſtory was one 


archives, now loſt, and loſt for ever, le extracts were made, which 
were ſhort, and therefore eaſily co 
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4 of Be, materials as theſe the fragments es now 33 * . I 


and poetical compoſitions, principally conſiſt. The greateſt part of theſe 
have been tranſlated and publiſhed by KeaTinG, O FLAnERTv, Ware, 


Lyxcn, or. Mr. O Con vox; and they are the chief authorities Which 
Have been conſulted i in compiling the ancient hiſtory ; as the reader will 


ſee in the margin at the beginning of every book [#]. Very early indeed, 


in my ſearch after materials for this undertaking, I found and purchaſed 
a large hiſtorical manuſcript of that period ; wrote evidently by a native 


of Ireland, who underſtood the language, and who had had the inſpection 
of moſt of the fragments mentioned by thoſe writers. But from ſuch 
ſhort records as theſe, the characters of the principal perſons who figured 
on the public ſtage, and the latent ſprings of action, which are the ſoul 
of hiſtory, muſt not be looked for: they are only to be collected from 
the genius of the times, the ruling manners, and ſome ſtriking circum- 


ſtances, which afford a glimmering light through the darkneſs that ſur- 


rounds them, - Amidſt a barrenneſs of ſuch facts as beſt reward the la- 


hours of an hiſtorian, it is hoped that the reader will be ſo candid as 
not to expect any great entertainment or inſtruction. If I have ſeparated 
truth from fahle, omitted all impertinent trifles, and avoided the credulity 
and partiality of other writers of this period; if I have dwelled principally 
upon thoſe. events, which are intereſting to mankind in every age of the 
world; and if the facts are ranged and connected with a tolerable pre- 
Ciſion, as well as enlivened with thoſe reflections which anſwer the nobleſt 1 
end of hiſtory; in ſhort, if I make the beſt uſe of the matter J have, it 


is all that can reaſonably be expected here: for the buſineſs. of an hiſt 


is not-to create matter, but to illuſtrate what he meets with, and to relate | 


it truly; and if it t exhibits little more than a _ of the outrages and 


[5] The authorities i in the Ninth Book, which are the fame as thoſe i in the Eighth, are 


_— 2 niſieke. 
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diſtreſſes of in, it is not his fault, | but the fate 4 the times and 


n 1 n by writes. 


of the manner in which I have edel f in {the ſeveral rauen 
above-mentioned, none of my readers however can form a judgment, E 


ſuch as have peruſed the works already publiſhed of this period: and it will 
be very unjuſt that I ſhould be condemned by other readers, for not giving 


them better matter, when better matter was not to be had. But yet broken, 5 
defective, and dry as the matter is, the ancient hiſtory of Ireland given in 
this volume, which may properly enou gh be called. the hiſtory of the abuſe | 
of liberty, is ſo edifying and important to a free people, as that few ſubjects | 
merit their attention more, and ſcarcely any can afford inſtructions of greatet 


political i uſe. Were there no other circumſtance attending it, than the con- 


tinued infelicity of that kingdom, through a period of two thouſand years, 5 
which is now the chief member of the Britiſh Empire, it would Ak excits . 


the curioſity of every pang converſant | in 1 letters, 


But thete is à fiirther circumſtance to recommend this ancient hiſtory to 
our attention; which is the great light it throws on the primzval accounts of 
Scotland, that hath given us Kings for an hundred and fifty years paſt, and 
is now united and in ſubjection to the crown of England. Were it not for 


the ancient records preſerved in Ireland, the whole firſt period of the Scottiſh 


hiſtory would be a blank ; or quite enyeloped in ignorance and barbariſm. 9 * 


hs 


Accordingly the Scotch hiſtorians, for want of being acquainted with the 


language and writings of their mother country, have many of them ren c 


a fabulous, and the beſt of them a very imperfect and obſcure account of 


their origin and antiquity. Should this volume therefore afford the reader : 
no other inſtruction, it will ſhew him that Ireland was the parent country of 
the Scotch; it will trace out the royal line of the ſovereigns of Great Britain 


in its deſcent from the Iriſh monarchs ; it will give him an idea of the real 
„ origin, 


viii 


c 


origin, language, learning, and firſt conſtitution of government of thoſe 
northern people ; it will ſet the honour and power of their ancient nobility 
in their proper light ; and, in ſhort, it will reſcue their remote antiquities, 


| from that obſcurity and oblivion in which ſome of their own writers have 


involved them. As to thoſe who are aſſuming or weak enough to inſiſt on 
the hiſtorical truth of a poetical romance, lately picked up in fragments no 
body knows where, nor how preſerved and handed down, in oppoſition to 
the whole tenour of the beſt hiſtories of their own country, as well as thoſe 
of Ireland, they merit no confutation. Upon the whole, need any thing 
further ts be ſuggeſted, in order to convince the reader, that this ancient part 
of the Iriſh hiſtory, is edifying to Britons and a age object of their atten- | 
tion? I think reply there does not. 
But before I e it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that there is ſome 
difficulty in underſtanding the high antiquities of the Iriſh nation, from the 
very different manner in which the names of Monarchs, Princes and Places, are 
ſpelled and written by different authors. Theſe names originally were Celtic; 


and growing into diſuſe in proceſs of time with the generality, the modern 


writers have ſo altered ſome of them from their original and from their ortho- 
graphy by other writers, as to occaſion great confuſion, and even to make it 

difficult to know, that they are the ſame as what we meet with in their ancient 
chronicles, and other modern compoſitions. Thus for inſtance, the royal. 


palace of their monarchs, which in all their annals and records is called 
Teamor, by different authors hath been ſtyled Thamor, Teamhra, Temora, 


and moſt generally, though moſt corruptly, Tara. Even OF lauzkry 


' himſelf, to inſtance in no other word, hath latiniz d Aonghus in too arbi- 
trary a manner, by converting it into Eneas, inſtead of Angus; which would 


preſerve the root and at the ſame dime not ſound amiſs. 
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In this, and many other difficulties that I have met with, 1 had rovolirſe 
to Mr. O'Coxnos, the ingenious author of the diſſertations mentioned above; 
to whom I deſire to make a public acknowledgement for the great trouble 
that I have given him. His advice upon this occaſion, ' was to write the 
names as near the pronunciation of them as poſſible, conſiſtently with the 
neceſſity of preſerving ſome radical letters. This he confeſſes would render 

the ſound in ſome places a little uncouth ; as an Engliſh reader would 
not know, which letters were to be pronounced, and which to be ſuppreſſed: 
and yet a licence of another kind would deſtroy all etymology, without 
mending the matter, except to an Engliſh ear, But there is no preventing 
| inconvenicnces on this head, till ſome common ſtandard is fixed for avoiding. 
the miſtakes, to which the ſpelling of exotic names is ſubject, However, as 
a little help to the reader, let him remember that the letter C in Iriſh is always. 
pronounced K ; that the letters B H and M H are the fame as V; that G H 
ſounds like W; and where two or more vowels are 20 together, that 


ſeldom more than one is s pronounced. 


After all, I am e a that I have engaged in a very painfull 
arduous undertaking: and notwithſtanding the beſt endeavours are uſed, to 
which zeal, application, and a ſtrong deſire to pleaſe, could urge me, yet 
there is great reaſon to beſpeak the candour and kind indulgence of the reader. 
The more he knows of the difficulties which ſuch a performance muſt be 
attended with, the more ready he will be to paſs by its defects. He will 
acknowledge particularly, that in ſo long a work, and where ſimilar events 
occur ſo often, it is extremely difficult, if not impoſſible, to vary the form 
of expreſſion always, and to Prevent its becoming tireſome or 6igoſting * 
repetition, 


Ys 


* | | * 
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But whatever may be he fate of this hiſtory, there are a few things 


which I ſhall beg leave to ſay, and inſiſt upon, in its defence: that there 
is nothing related in it but upon good authority as far as the ſubje& would | 
admit of it, and faithfully reported; nothing argued for with a partial 
affection to one country, or with a prejudice againſt the other; and nothing 


contained in any part of it, which deviates from the true and nobleſt end 
ry, the perſuading mankind to wiſdom, liberty, and religion. 
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is a maxim among Philoſophers, that it is impoſſible for us to ; » 8 £ 2 
know things well, unleſs we know them in their beginnings : and E i : 


tho we are not literally to adopt this maxim when we treat of na & 
tions and countries, becauſe of the impoſſibility of finding mater : 
which are authentic in their earlieſt ages, yet the nearer we are ab) 

| approach to their originals, our curioſity is better gratified, and the hi= PoE” 
ſtory is more complete. But whether we can trace a nation to a very IO 
high antiquity or not, it ſeems nec to give a full and circumſtan- 3 
tial deſcription of it, from the time that it can be known, before we at- 


tempt to relate its hiſtory. It ſeems n — 
name and origine, its climate and ſituation, its laws and „2 
ment and religion, in order to enable the reader to unt J 
actions which are recorded. If it ſhould be thought, as perhaps 2 
that I have been too prolix and minute in theſe 5 2 


Ireland, I can only ſay in my juſtification, that it is a fault v hath _— 
ariſen from the other extreme ; from obſerving that the introductions to — 3 
all the general hiſtories which I have ſeen, are much o ſuperficial ; and 1, ul 
that we are not made enough acquainted aer he eh rag | 1 ; 
the country, and their civil and religi 
their hiſtory as we read it. - 
and our thoughts are up in aan out hs meaning of what we. © 
read, inſtead of making proper reflexions on it. The writers 


+ 


ſuppoſe, that becauſe they have a thorow knowledge of their ſubj | | 1 5 


themſelves, their readers have ſo likewiſe. And indeed for the 
of a country, ſuch a ſlight introduction as 


dufficient. But if it is an hiſtory intended for the uſe « Foreig 1 
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* * 


| Name. 
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HoLLixG, 
Wars. 


U. Hiſtory. 


of the world, moiſt and foggy, took it at firſt for a cold country, and 


a very ſhort | 
given to it would ſcarcely have been continued, even by thoſe who might? } 
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INTRODUCTION. 


more circumſtantial and minute, However not to take up any more 


time i in this diſquiſition, which is a matter of mere opinion, I ſhall pro- 
ceed to give the beſt accounts that I can meet with, of the ſeveral par- 


ticulars which appear neceſſary to introduce an hiſtory of Ireland from 
the beginning. EE I 4 EY 7 | N 


2 . 
£ 5 5 
2 * ü 5 # e MS. 4 ; 


he, is not a greater difference among Hiſtorians about any thing re- 
lating to this iſland than about its name. It is very certain that it hath 
been called and known in ancient times by many different names, not at 
all reſembling each other in ſound or fignification ; and this variety of 
names, I apprehend, ariſes from its having been traded with by ſeveral 
nations, who have denominated it, in their own language, from its ſitua- 
tion with reſpe& to them — as we have done the Eaſt and the Weſt In- 
dies — and not from any appellations which the inbabitants gave it them- - 
ſelves. But as it hath been diſtinguiſhed in theſe latter ages, by no other 
names than Ireland, Scotia, and Hibernia, I ſhall not trouble the reader 
with the others, nor with the ſtrange conjectures from whence they are 
faid to have been derived. Amongſt thoſe who pretend to account for 
the name Hibernia, there are ſcarcely two who agree together. The 
author of the ancient Manuſcript in my poſſeſſion which I have men- 
tioned in the preface, ſays, that the ſons of MiLzsvs who invaded the 
iſland gave it this name, either from the river Iberus in Spain from 
whence they came, or from HERR one of their brethren : tho' he ac 
knowleges that a very ancient Iriſh Hiſtorian affirms, that it is derived 
from a Greek compound word which ſignifies the Weſtern Ifland. But 
there is too little * in the found to warrant this OO . Pct 


* 


Other Nele fuppofe that forcigners fidding this. iland an odd Loeb; 7 


therefore named it Hibernia, in order to expreſs the winter land. But 42 
rience would diſprove this ſuppoſition, ſo the name thus 


Recourſe muſt be had therefore to other conjectures ſor 


fir impoſe it. 


a reaſon of the name Hibernia. It is no improbable ſuppoſition, Wii 


is — * 80 many ancient authors, that the * whole c ene, 
by. 1855 | when 
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1 they invaded this iland was called Hiberia, gave it a name te- 
ſembling that of their own, and added the letter for diſtinction ſake. 
The great Antiquary of Ireland - ſhall ſpeak of this article in his own 
words : 4 Hibernia — as it is called by CAEs AR, PLINY. &c, — the 
moſt remote country of all Europe Weſtward, is derived either from the 
word Hiar, which among the Iriſh ſignifies the Weſt, as CAM DEN con- 
jectures, or from the Iberians who heretofore inhabited here: from 
whence poſſibly the iſland itſelf in ANToNinus's Itinerary is called Hi- 
berione, and in 8. PATRICK's epiſtle twice by that name, and once Hi- 
 beria. — Nor ought we to omit. the opinion of BochART, who con- 
jectutes from the name that Irelard was not unknown to the Pheni- 

cians, a people famous for their navigation into the remoteſt parts. The 
name, ſays he, plainly ſeems Phenician; for Hibernia, by ſome called 
Ierne, is no more than Ibernae, or the furtheſt habitation; becauſe be- 
yond Ireland Weſtward the ancients knew nothing but the 'vaſt ocean. 
But to ſpeak my ſenſe in the matter, amongſt all the conjectures of the 
word Hibernia, none ſeems ſo ſatisfactory as the opinion of Is1bokE and 


others, wks deduce it from Iberia; both becauſe of the colonies of be. 


rians once ſeated there, and allo for the yy of the name !. 


Our antiquary SAMMEs i is of opinion, that it took the name of Hi- 
bernia from the Ierne of the Phenicians, becauſe in the uttermoſt coaſt of 
Spain weſtward, is a promontory called by STABO, Ierne; ſo that when 
Spain was the uttermoſt bounds of the knowledge of the Phenicians, it 
was called Ierne, but when theſe iſlands were diſcovered, then Ireland 
took the name as being the uttermoſt.” If it would not be thought im- 


pertinent to offer my conjecture on ſo intricate a ſubject, after ſo many 
learned antiquarians, I ſhould ſuggeſt, that as Iberia ſignified in the an- 


cient Celtic, which will appear to have been the original of this peo- 
ple, any country or place that was ſituated over or on the other fide of a 


ſea or river, ſo theſe might naturally be called Iberians, on account” of 


their ſituation with reſpect to Gaul or Germany, by thoſe who lived 
there and traficked with them : and. then the corruption afterwards to 
Hibernians, to diſtinguiſh them from the Spaniards, is rally my . * 
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for. For we ſhall find, ſays SAMMEs,: « that the name- 


3 which all nations are known to the world, differs much from thoſe names 
h they given themſelves, and by which too they d 
one another. But the major part of the world, which is foreign to every 

| 1 in the denomination; and t 
pens, that thoſe 3 themſelves ſo denominated, are obliged to 
conform. to the appellations given them by the majot 
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= 6 mentioned that the Iriſh being a mixed people by the time they were 
_ - called Scotia, they might have that name as fignifying a heap 3 implying. 
= that as a heap conſiſted of m- 


concurrent toes Mer of 
led Scotia and its inhabitants £ 
dtland had 


not all allow this, Iknow 


had their original. 
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—_— . 111 is owned, very iogennot INES, in his. - critical 
_ - 605 ancient abitants of North Britain“, which I. h: have 


ten to mention in the e. 


* bread, were not the Miles or the colony from Spain, who are ſaid: 


10 have peopled that iſland a thouſand years before the Chriſtian 723 ; 


_ | but a new forei gn race who ſoon after that æra came to e as. 
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ſupport his opinion, he ſays, that the name 
of in Ireland, or indeed at all, till the third or 
and that they are ever 
the North of Britain. 


tia, in kits W to the bibo . 
| thenceforth it es e ages Hibernia,, or 
and new inhabi- 
tants; ul at last ir quite loſt 
ts into: Britain, and was hy degrees wholly appropriatec 
-of the Scots in the North of that iſland. He allows that the name 
of Scots is originally the ſame as that of the 
in the ninth century uſes promiſcuo Wy the names of 
the ſame people. But what is moſt remarkable, 
ancient tongue; as CAMDEN obferves,. call: both 


a natural occaſion to the Romans, then in poſſefſon of the South 


tain, to latinize the name 
them Scott: and thus the origin of the name is not 
themſelves nor from the Iriſh, in whoſe ancient la 
uſe, but a foreign denomination 
being originally. >yths, or from reſembling hem by = 
and cuſtoms“ . —It is not my buſineſs in this work to enter into a 
cuſſion of this criticiſm, which the author has ſuppc 
oyned, with many ingenious arguments thro a chapter of 
But he hath himſelf, in my opinion, furniſhed us with- a2 
overthrow it all. For if the Iriſh never came over in · any 
invaded the Britons till the third century hich it. 
e of Nw: name of Scots inhi 
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no occaſion for all this refinement of criticiſm, in oppoſition to the whe 
ſeries of ancient Iriſh hiſtory, in order to ſhew, that the name of Scots 
being never heard of till the third century, they could not be the Mile- 
ſians who had peopled Ireland ſo many years before, but a foreign colony 
- who had conquered it ſoon after the incarnation. For notwithſtanding 
all this hs EAR chat fact remains 1s Ni Juſt da i it did Ne.” Pr, 


- | # 


As to the name aft Ireland. Sir W. ara is of opinion, that it is 
derived from the river Ierne in this iſland, whence the Saxons ſtiled it = 
land, and by abbreviation Ireland, to diſtinguiſh it from Scotland; 
they were both ancientiy called Scotiæ, and inhabited by the ſame tin 
of people. But it is to be obſerved, that this name was given to it before 
the Saxons had any footing in theſe iſlands; and therefore this conjecture 
can have no foundation. The manuſcript in my poſſeſſion gives the 

derivation of this name from Ixx one of the Mileſian chiefs ; the truth 
.of which, it fays, i is more apparent, becauſe the book of Ardmagh re- 
cords; . that the name of this iſland ſignifies IaE's grave, it being the 
grave of Ia one of the ſons of MiLEslus, who was the firſt man of that 
colony who was interred upon the. iſland”. If this tradition is to be 
credited, it muſt be allowed to be the moſt probable ſuppoſition with re- 
gard to this name of any that are to be met with. But why ſhould it 
not acquire the name of Iron-land—and ſo from thence Ireland from 
the great number of mines of that kind of ore with which it abounded?ꝰ 
In ſhort. amidſt ſuch numerous and widely differing. conjectures upon a 
a point ſo extremely remote, it is impoſſible. to determine with any pres. 
ciſion which is true. We muſt be content to take all ſuch things as we 
find them; and if we lay no greater ſtreſs upon them than they deſerve, ' 
it is not very material whether we can be exact 2 in our account or not. 
Let this ſuffice then as to the nan. 29/4 7 3-37 pooh 
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This iland which 4 is ; ſurrounded by: the Britiſh FRAY nad Sag FH 
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ther to the Weſt than any other iſland in Europe, is ſeparated ſrom 
England lying eaſtward to it about forty leagues in the wideſt, and 
twenty in the narroweſt part: it hath Scotland on the North Eaſt: at the. 
Aiſtance ＋ ten — at the Sonth Eaſt it hath France at the diſtance 
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and Lande on 1 Eng 


np, in ; the middle of it hs iſle of _ "5 
War every whew of an pate breadib. But Wales n ee nearer in = 
/ Y 

ſea, and the moſt Weſtern corner of North Wales, is but twenty. „ 


leagues from Dublin, — erpool and Cheſtet ?- 
which with a fair wind is not. more than ar ten hours ſail. Jn the ee 

moſt Northern part of the iſland, oppoſite to which is Scotland, the Sea is ä 
ſo very narrow, that the ſhire of Galloway is not above ſive leagues diſtant © ö 
from the county of Don; and further to the North it is yet leſs, 
be palled | in open boats in luide or four ham ts i 6d, 
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The extent of this iſland, which, next to Great Britain, i is the tar geſt pe r=, Extent.' -+.4% 2 
haps in Euro A from North to South i is near three hundred Englic, 4 a ' Pore. = „ 
little more than two hundred Iriſh miles: and from Eaſt to Weſt, in tho "+"... 
| broadeſt, part, it is about an hundred and fifty of the former, and ſome--  . *. 
thing more than an hundred of the latter. Allowing for the windings. of - „„ 
the coaſt, it is in compaſs about ſeyen hundred Iriſh miles, and e | -.7, 
and fifty Engliſh, and may therefore be computed to be nearly half as — 9 1 
Great Britain. It is faid to contain above ten millions of acres of land in _— 
Iriſh reckoning, which is near ſeventeen millions of En: glith acres: Of theſe, . . 
the highways, rivers, bogs, loughs, lakes, and bird are thought to take ; 
upabout a million five hundred]; of very coarſe land, commonly called unprofit- - 
able, another million five hundred ; and conſequently of goo _ meadow ara- 
ble and paſture there remain ſeven N five hundred acres. Of theſe i in p 
the year ſixteen hundred and ſeventy two, the Engliſh, the Proteſtant Iriſh, . 
and the Church, were poſleſſed of five millions one hundred and forty 
thouſand ; and the Iriſh catholicks near half as mach, Since that time 
there has been a conſiderable decreaſe of their property mh has Sone « over - 
to the other wy and it | contnges til! to decreaſe ev | 3 
were then ſaid 
nary. courſe 5 
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to be an eighth, if not a tenth, of the whole 2 8 and othe 
ä not aboye the twentieth of the coun 


q f * 
| 


idemical diſeaſes: will at the loweſt computation in ninety years become 
almoſt two millions: and by comparing this number with the extent of terri- 
, even if we ſhould admit it to be more than two millions now, as ſome 
fay they are, it will appear - evidently that Ireland is till under d. 
the E . e and not one of the leaſt, which that fine 
under: For it is people that make land and the produce of 
it valuable; and without them, the moſt fertile grounds in Ireland would be 
leſsas the wide waſtes of America.” Until this misfortune can be re- 
medied, it is expedient that all hands they have ſhould be employed ; not in 
feeding droves of cattle, but by tillage arts and manufactures made to do as 
much work, as double the number would do under leſs care and manage- 
ment: And were the common people once made warm and thriving by 
induſtry, they might better ſpare their gentry than they can do now; 
they would be enabled in time to ſave immenſe ſums to Great Britain, which 
ſhe now pays to her rivals for ſail- cloth and linnen, and be a perpetual ad- 


dition to her riches by a moderate encreaſe of the riches of Ireland. It 


our intereſt therefore to > prevent as much as poſlible a drain 
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There have been many diviſions formerly made of this iſland, 
tothe old hiſtorians, by the ſeveral petty Kings and Chiefs who have had 
| n of it. But as all theſe accounts are uncertain, and ſome of them 
probably may be fabulous, I ſhall trouble the reader with none but thoſe 
which now ſubſiſt. Ireland then is divided into four provinces ; Uiſter, | 
Leinſter, Connaught, and Munſter : and theſe are ſubdivided into thirty 
two counties, two hundred and fixty baronies, and two thouſand two hun- 


4 


dred and ninety three pariſhes ; which are all-geometrically ſet out without 


* 


aboliſhing che ancient denominations and diviſions abovementione 
are become fo very unequal, that ſome are twenty times as bi 
county of Cork, for inſtance, in reſpect of people and 
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province of Uifter takes in the ws of the 
2a both on the Eaſt and 


takes in che. counties of Donnegal or Tyrconnel, Antrim, Fermanagh, Derry, 
and Down, all of them bordering on the ocean; and Cavan, Monaghan, 
Ardmagh, and Tyrone, within the land. In this province, the chief city 
of which is Londonderry, there are fix Biſhops ſees, beſid@ the primacy, 


| — Raphoe, Derry, Down, Clogher, Dromore, and Kilmore, — ten 


market towns, twenty nine boroughs which ſend members to parliament, 
and three hundred and ſixty five pariſhes. This province is particularly 


well watered, and was anciently 155 wooded, which cannot be ſaid now * 


of any part of Ireland; but the fertile meadows. the hanging hills, and 

the ſpacious plains fit for tillage or paſture, make it delightful to the traveller 
as well as fruitful to its inhabitants. However. what renders this province 
ſuperior to the reſt of the iſland, is the great linnen manufacture which is 
carried on in it; which ſpreads over it a face of —_ and commerce un- 
known at preſent i in the other parts of Ireland. 


The province of Leinſter has the Sea 1 on the Eaſtern ade 55 it, Ns 
comprehends the counties of Dublin, Wicklow, Louth, 'Meath, and Wex- 


ford, on the coaſt ; Catherlough or Carlow which hath a little corner extending 


to the Sea, and Weſtmeath, Kildare, Kilkenny, King's county, Queen's 


county, and Longford, entirely within the land. The form of this province - 


is almoſt triangular, and the fides are not much unequal; The Eaſtern 


coaſt along the Sea ſhore is near eighty miles, and the circumference about 
two hundred and ſeventy. The chiet city of this province-is Dublin, the 


capital of the kingdom; beſides which it contains fifteen market towns and 
ns. It is made up of twelve counties, in which are the 


ſees of the Archbiſhop of Dublin and four Biſhops, — Meath, Kildare, 
Fernes and Offory, — and eight hundred and fifty eight pariſhes. 


inhabitants would give that attention to agriculture which they ey ought to do, 


little better then drovers and butchers for wiſer nations. The inhabitants 


approach the neareſt to the Engliſh manners and diſpoſitions of any part of 
PR eee, them, and the pro- 


INTRODUCTION. . 
ly ond 3 the circumference about four hundred atid twenty miles. It 


and not content themſelves with the low and deſpicable occupation, of being 


. 


whole proyince is fertile in cattle, and fiſh ; and might be ſo in corn, if he 


PP; 


vince i fuller and better inhabited than the others ; having above ten 
ſand houſes more in it than Ulſter the beſt inhabited of the reſt. 


- 


The province of Conaught has the Sea only on the Weſtern 
contains the Wuntics of Mayo, Galway, Sligo, bordering an the 
and Roſcommon and Leitrim inland counties. The form of it is lon 
towards the North and South ends thin and narrow ; but towards the mid- 
dle gets bigger and bigger, and its circ ence is about four hun 
miles. The principal town of this province is Galway; and indeed it has 
ut ſix others in it, being the moſt uncultivated and ) 
It has the ſee of an Archbiſhop and three other Biſhops, — Tuam, Clon- 
t, Elphi lala, —and ten boroughs which ſend members to par- 
lament ; and contains in it but three hundred and thirty pariſhes. But eren 
is repleniſhed with corn and _ 55 80 has many advantages 
which might be much encreaſed 
it abounds. | 


Ly 


Tha province of Munſter 
extending itſelf like Ulſter to the Eaſb and Weſt, comprohends the counties 


of Lynerick.and Tipperary within the land; and Clare, Kerry, 
Cork, all waſhed by the Sea, but firetching themſelves. a great way 
Country. The form of coor ape. 1. r ſquare, and the 


The pr Ae e e 
ded Limerick and Waterford; anciently both beyond it. 2 
other market towns beſides theſe, twenty ſiæ boroughs whi 


with with and ſolitary mountains, yet the vallies 
excellent paſture lands; which would be as pleaſing to the 
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tion this diviſion to have been made as early as by ſome of the Belgians; of 
' whom notice will be taken in the hiſtory, as one of the firſt colonies that 


Engliſh had made themſelves maſters of the whole iſland, or, to ſpeak with 


the loaves and fiſhes, and ſome of them degenerating into the barbarous © 
faſhion of the ancient Iriſh and joining with them, the Engliſh at laſt became 
ſo weakened and overpowered, that nothinggremained to them of the whole 


* | 


pendent to re Britain, which fors the ſize of it abounds as much with . 
every thing that is neceſſaty for profit or for pleaſure as any country under 5 
Heaven. It muſt be owned indeed that Providence, and what with great . 
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abſurdity we call Nature, hath been very bountiful to this iſland ; and if it is 


not cultivated and improved ſo much as it may, and ought to be, we know 


where the fault muſt lie. To theſe four provinces many antient Hiſtorians adi 1 
a fifth, called Meath; which was a part cut off from each province, exempt ER 
from all taxes, law, and contributions, and independent of all but the Monarchs 


of Ireland, in which a royal Palace was built, and which was to ſetve as the 5 „ 
revenue or demeſne lands of the crown. The old writers and records meu "= 


Fe 4 Go 2 6 


got footing in this iſland. But Meath being a part of Leinſter, and the al 
reaſon for that ſeparation having long ſince ceaſed and gone out of feinem. 7 1 
brance, it is now always included in that Eaſtern provin de. 5 1 
| | + 3 

There is yet however another diviſion of this iſland neceſſary to be men 
tioned, in order to enable the reader to underſtand its hiſtory ; which is that rere 
of the Engliſh Pale, and the lands of the ancient Iriſh. The former com- _— 


Meath, and Kildare in that of Leinſter. The occaſion of this will be beſt e- 
plained, when we come to treat of the war in Ireland after the conqueſt, At 
preſent however it is neceſſary the reader ſhould be informed, that thou gh the 


more preciſion, tho the Iriſh had ſubmitted themſelves to the Engliſh go- 
vernment, yet our countrymen ſoon quarrelling among themſelves about 


iſland worth regarding but the great cities Md counties abovementioned : to 
which the name of the Pale was given, becauſe the government and au- 
thority of the Engliſh kings and plantations, which at firſt had been ſubmic- 
ted to over the whole country, were then reduced to fo ſmall a compaſs, © * 
nd as it were impaled within it. All the reſt of the illand remained un- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


der many petty dominions, poſſeſſed by the Iriſh' Lords and great men, who 


paidlittle or no obedienceto the government of England ; but, on the contrary, 


ſome or other of them were almoſt continually giving diſturbance to the 


adminſtration, which ſhut them out from any ſhare of the tranſactions in 
it ; and the reduction of them was never brought to any perfection, till the 
reign of queen EL1ZABETH, nor fall till James 1. 


In this Engliſh pale ſtood Dublin, the metropolis of the ilfand, of the 


royal city; where the council of ſtate, the parliament, and the courts of 
judicature are held. The ſituation of this city, which is neatly built, and 
very populous, is particularly pleaſant and wholeſome ; having hills on the 
_ ſouth, plains on the weſt, the ſea near it on the caſt, and the river Liffy, 
which was anciently, no doubt, its bounds on the north, running now almoſt 
through the middle of it, and affording keys for the loading and unloading 


merchandiſe all along its banks, which are walled in, to a great extent ; and 


which afford ſtreets for air and pleaſure, as well as for the great convenience- 
of their traffick. The King' s caſtle, in which reſides the Governour, or 


Lord Lieutenant, is built upon a riſing ground on the ſouth fide of the city; * 
and anciently was fortified with ditches and towers, of which there are little 
or no remains. It is a very noble edifice, elegantiy finiſhed, and extremely 
well adapted to the purpoſes of a royal palace. Adjoining to the caſtle-yard. 
are the treaſury and the arſenal for military ſtores ; and on one fide of it, are 


the Secretary of States, the Council, and the war offices. In this city, be- 


ſides eighteen pariſh churches and two chapels, are two cathedrals of great 
antiquity ; one dedicated to S. PATRICK, and built at ſeveral times, wherein 


are a Dean who is elective by the Chapter, two Archdeacons, and two and 


twenty Prebendaries. _There is alſo another, and more ancient cathedral, 


f . commonly called Chriſt Church; the great dignities of which, except one, 


are in the gift of the Crown, and the Prebends in the Dean and Chapter. 
To this church, the Lord Lieutenant, or Lords juſtices in his abſence, and 
the Houſe of Lords, go in ſtate upon great holidays: on Sundays they go to 


the chapel in the caſtle, where the Chaplains of the Lord Lieutenant per- 
form the duty i in rotation ; the firſt Chaplain always officiating : as Dean in the 
communion ſervice. But as though it was out of mere perverſeneſs, and in 
contradiction to the humour, 19 in 3 


be zent time prevailed univerſally 


i 
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over the iſland, of having ** upon all aha * is but one choir. 1 


in the whole kingdom, which ſerves for Chriſt Church and S. Patrick's; and 
all the other cathedrals are mere pariſh churches. We read in ancient time 
of many academies or univerſities in this country; but in theſe latter 1. 4 
the only place of education in the ſciences is the univerſity in this city, and 
firſt founded in the year thirteen hundred and twenty. It made but little 
figure however till Queen EL1ZABETH built the college where it now ſtands, 
and endowed it with privileges and revenues; which were afterwards en- 
larged by James I. But as learning encreaſed: with the eſtabliſhment of 
the Engliſh government, the buildings ſoon became too ſmall: and the 
Iriſh Houſe of Commons addreſſing King WILI IAM upon the ſubject, he 
gave three thouſand pounds to enlarge it. This was however not ſufficieernn 
to bring it to ſuch a ſtate as the cauſe of. learning merited ; and by many | — A 
grants and donations fince, to the amount perhaps of thirty or forty thouſand. _ ER 
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l ſpeak upon conjecture it is now become a ſuperb and elegant 
ſtructure, that far exceeds any king of the kind in England: and indeed I. —— Wo 
never ſaw a public building. except Greenwich hoſpital, the magnificence. 1 


of which can be compared with it. The original conſtitution of this college 
hath been changed; and a new ſet of ſtatutes were drawn up by Archbiſhop *.' 
Lav, in the reign-of CuAkL Es I. It conſiſts at Preſent of a Provoſt nomi- 
nated by the Crown, ſeven ſenior: Fellows, thirteen. juniors, and ſeventy, 
Scholars of the Houſe, who have ſome maintenance on the foundation: 
and the number of Students. at an average is about five, hundred. Profeſſor- 
ſhips have been erected lately for divinity, and common, and civil law, as g 
well as Greek, and phyſick; to which may be added, Lecturers in divinity, 
in hiſtory, oratory, natural philoſophy, botany, chemiſtry, and anatomy. 
It is therefore no wonder, that from an un iverſity thus endowed and accom. 
modated, and in which excellent rules for ſtudy and education are very 


ſtrictly and impartially obſerved, ſo many men of learning and abilities. 
ould have Pobeetcd, and done It honour.. „„ 33 


* 
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The city of Waterſord/i is a port of great trade i in the province of Monſter, 


being ſituated on the river Sure ; and—for its fidelity to the Engliſh in former” 


time — was endowed with many ample privileges. It is faid to have been 


nen by ſome AP irates; who tough they — ee one of 


2 e 
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the moſt barren parts, and in the moſt foggy air of all that country} yet 
being a very ſafe and commodious ſituation for ſhips and commerce, it ſoon 
grew into a port of great wealth and power, Becauſe though it ſtands ſe- 

ven or eight miles from the ſea, yet the harbour is ſo deep that ſhips of 
great burden may fail up to and ride at anchor before the key; which is 
aid to be the 1 in the King's dominions: and for the convenience 
of conveying commodities in ſmaller veſſels to ſeveral towns in the adjacent 
counties by two navigable rivers near it, there is no place in Ireland, except 
Cork and Limerick, which can be compared with it. This is the neareſt 
and moſt convenient port of any to correſpond with Briſtol, and all the 
towns of tralfick o on the Severn, Rs a due . wind without wa vari- 


ation. 


The city of Limetick in the fame province, bebt Kasette aver than 
1 Waterford, and the third city in the kingdom, is ſituated on an iſland ſur- 
| rounded by the river Shannon, and in ancient times was a very ſtrong for- 
tificatiou. It is diſtant from the ocean about ſixteen leagues, but ſhips of 
burden can come up cloſe to the very walls. Though becauſe of a cataract 
in the river a little above the town - which will be mentioned in another 
place--- land carriage for eight or nine miles is neceſſary, yet beyond that, 
loaded veſſels of a tolerable burden may paſs upon the river to many parts of 
the country at the diſtance of eighty miles. In the time of Lord STRAr- 
FoRD's adminiſtration, it was propoſed to remedy this inconvenience of the 
cataract, by turning the courſe of the Shannon through a large bog on the 
Eaſtward adjoining to it. But the unhappy troubles which ſoon enſued in 
that kingdom, overthrew this, and many other noble deſigns of a publick 
nature that had been formed for the honour and emolument of the people 
ef Ireland. A work of this kind however has ſince that been under conſi- 
deration; ſo as to make the Shannon navigable from the key of Limerick 
to Carickdrumruſk in the county of Leitrim; and full powers were given 
© by an act of Gon I. to four perſons therein named, .and their aſſigns, 
10 proceed upon this project. But whether through inability or want of 
courage, or from what other cauſe I do not know, bat nothing was ever at- 
tempted to execute the act. The commiſſioners of the inland navigation 


have now entered upon a project not only to make the Shannon navigable, 
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but by canals and fluices to give it a communication with ſome other rivers 
of the kingdom; and the Houſe of Commons granted a confidefable ſum 
for that purpoſe. In conſequence of this, a mile of canal hath: been cut 
through a moraſs of forty feet and an hill of thirty feet in depth; which 
by a large ſingle lock of wrought marble hath compleated © navigation of 
three miles near Limerick. Five locks more ſince that have beers erected 
on the Shannon, and thereby opened an uninterrupted: navigation of fixty: 
miles in length: and as conſiderable ſums are given in every ſeſſion of 
Parliament towards works of this kind, we may expect that in time tbe 
Shannon will be made navigable through its whole extent. The city of 
Limerick is rich and populous, and could it once avail itfelf of this noble. 
river, on which it ſtands, by a navigation, both the city and the country 
round it would ſoon feel the effects in the encreaſe of its trade and riches.. 
It will be ever famous to poſterity, on account of the ſieges it endured to- 
wards the cloſe of the laſt century; when it was h to. cs. 0 


Rong WILIA, and complete the peace of Ireland. 


: The city of Corl in the Gta province of Munſter, founded by the Danes, 
is almoſt ſurrounded. by the river Lee; which about ten miles below it di- 
charges itſelf into the ocean, and renders it ſo conſiderable a port for com- 

merce as to the ſecond city of the kingdom. Indeed if the Parlia- 


ment and the courts of juſtice were not held at- Dublin; it would ſoon- g 


place to Cork for wealth and traffick ; which, as it is, may become. its rival. 
It is ſo much improved and enlarged with elegant buildings, and with drain- 
ing the marſhes, within twenty or thirty years paſt, as to be a very different 


place from what it has been deſeribed by very modern writers. "Mg is without: 


3 the 1 0 the rd richeſt, beſt inhabited cou 
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extent. One would think however that it was formerly. much more conſi- 


derable than it is at preſent, from the ſtory of a foreign merchant enquiring 
of an Iriſhman in what part of Galway Ireland lay; imagining Galway to 


be the iſland, and the latter only a noted town in it. It is not to be ſuppoſed 
but that in ſuch a W as this, ſo e and ſo finely — there are 


_ 


* 


* 
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many other places of great ſtrength and commerce : but theſe are all that 
are conſiderable enough to be mentioned heed? as F vie will often occur in 


the 1 Ow” 


I muſt now turn to give an account of the eccleſiaſtical divifion of 
.  » this iſland, which, like the civil, was made into four provinces; and was 
confirmed in eleven hundred fifty two by Pope Evcentius III. who 
' ſent the four palls of Archbiſhops by his Legate Joun Parixus. We are 
* - - told by FLaTTzsBusy, „ that the Legate holding a full and honourable 
W council at Meath, where were preſent the Biſhops, Abbots, Kings, Dukes, 
| and Elders of Ireland, there, by the apoſtolical authority, with the advice of the 
Cardinals, and the conſent-of the Biſhops, Abbots, and others met together, 
3 | the four Archbiſhopricks were conſtituted in Ireland.” The primacy in re- 
4 „„ verence of Patricius --- ſince always called St. PATRICK --- was given to the 
13 Archbiſhop of Ardmaugh, who has the title of Primate of all Ireland. The 
1 » Archbiſhop of Dublin, who has the title of Primate of Ireland, is 
- cCeonſequently the next in rank; and the other Palls were placed at Caſhell 
and Tuam. "Theſe Palls, about which ſo much noiſe was made at the court 
of Rome, and in the Engliſh church, in the eighth century, I have ſhewn 
in another work [o,] were nothing more than a ſort of ornament of white ſilk 
and lamb's wool, of a particular faſhion appropriated to Metropotitans: but 
when 'the Popes had learnt to make uſe of it as an artifice to encreaſe their 
 ' wealth and power, it was intended to denote the ſuperior juriſdiction of Arch- 
=—* * biſhops. Thus UsnER, himſelf the Primateof Ireland, tells us, «that there had 
—_ | beenſundryArchbiſhops i in that land, between 8. PATRICK and MALacnias, 
_ but not one of them could be named that ever ſought to Rome fora Pall: and 
chat BexnaRD, who was canoniſed for a faint, informs us, that from the very 
beginning to his time the metropolitical ſee of Ardmaugh wanted the uſe of 
the Pall; and yet, according to him, they exerciſed much greater authority 
before than ever they did afterwards; for they not only conſecrated Biſhops, 
5 © but erected alſo new Biſhopricks and Archbiſhopricks too e accord 
ing asthey thoughtfitting ej „ 


[4] Warner's Eecleſ. Hiſt; of Eng. vol. I. p. 161. 
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In the brood abovementioned, a certain number of ſuffragan Biſh»ps 
were allotted to each of the archbiſhops. Under Ardmagh were ſubjected 


the biſhopricks of Down and Connor, ſince united; Louth, ſunk now into 


the dioceſes of Ardmagh and Clogher ; Clonard, Kells, and Dulec, united 


under the title of Meath; and Rathlurc, annexed ſince to Derry; but in 


this diſtribution there were not the ſees of Dromore and Kilmore, which 


have ſince been added. So that in this province, where originally were ten 
biſhopricks, there are no only fix beſides the primacy. To the Archbi-  _ 


| ſhoprick of Dublin, were allotted the ſees of Glendaloch, ſince annexed to it; 


Leighlin and Fernes, ſince united ; Kildare and Offory : but anciently 
Fernes itſelf was an archbiſhoprick in the time which UsnER mentions | 


above, as I have ſeen under his own hand in a MS. in the college library. 

la the province of Caſhel, were diſtributed the biſhopricks of Killaloe, Kil- 
fenora now united to it, and Iniſcathy and Roſecrae, ſince ſunk into it; 
Limerick, to which Ardfert and Aghadoe are now annexed; Emly, added 
Neo the archbiſhoprick ; Waterford and Liſmore, fince united ; Cloyn, and 
Cork and Roſs, ſince united. 80 that inſtead of twelve, which was the 
ancient diſtribution, there are now only ſix dioceſes in that province. Un- 


der the Archbiſhop of Tuam, were the ſees of Mayo, and Ardagh formerly | 


united to Kilmore --- annexed now both to the archbiſhoprick ; Killala and 
Achonry, ſince united; Roſcommon, ſince transferred to Elphin; Clonmack, 


annexed ſince, under the title of Kilmore, to the province of Ardmagh; Clon- 
fert and Kilmacduagh, ſince united. In the four provinces are now only ei gh- 


teen biſhopricks, under the four Archbiſhops, which at the ſynod were thirty 
four: and in the early ages © of the infant church of Ireland, there were many 


more, annexed at that time to theſe which have been mentioned, and which 6” 


were for the moſt part ſeated in ſmall villages. Nay it is ſaid in a manulcript 
hiſtory of Nxxxius's quoted by Uſher, that at the beginning S. PATRICK 


founded here three hundred and ſixty five churches, and ordained as many 


Biſhops, beſides three thouſand Preſbyters. In proceſs of time the nu mber 


of Biſhops was daily multiplied, according to the pleaſure of the Metropoli- 


tan; and not only ſo far as that every church almoſt had a Biſhop, which 


BERNARD complains of, but alſo that in ſome towns or Cities there were 


ordained More than. one. 5. But as by the con ſolidations_ Lay 
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and the i its made in the country, the revenues of all of them are 
now become very conſiderable, for which little duty is to be done --- thete 
not being three and twenty hundred pariſhes amongſt two and twenty dioce- 
Mins — Wore will * de no more alterations of this kind to the end of 


Though the climate of Ireland being above fiſty 


s ſomewhat north 


18 yy 
— five degrees of latitude, yet the air is very temperate, and perhaps much leſs 


ſubject to violent froſts and ſevere cold than any other land lying in the 
fame heighth of latitude. The cold weather begins early towards the latter 
end of September, continuing generally for five or fix months; during which 
time it is neceſſary to have fires, as is the caſe in England. There are com- 
monly three or four flight froſts in a winter, but they ſeldom laſt longer 
than a few days. As the cold is moderate in the winter, ſo the heat in 
ſummer is very tolerable, and very ſeldom fo intenſe as to be troubleſome. 
In the ſpring of the year, it is ordinarily fair weather for five or fix weeks at 
© time, with clear ſun-ſhine all day long; but this being once over, it rains 
almoſt all the ſummer, there being ſcarce a whole week, or even three days 
together, without it. In the latter end of autumn, the weather is uſually 
fair again for ſome weeks, though not ſo long as in the ſpring, and then the 
rains ſet in during all the winter, though not for many days together; and—1 
can ſpeak from experience --- not with that violence, or for whole days to- 
gather, as we often have in England. In general it is obſerved, that the 
nains fall more in the day than in the night time, and when it rains for three 
or four days ſucceſſively, the intervening nights are clear and fair. As a 
| proof of my own obſervation whilſt I was there, that it ſeldom or never rains. 
with that Ae nor ſo long together, as it often does in England, we 


| hear of no great floods carrying away bridges, filling peoples houſes, cover- 
ing the roads and meadows, en their commerce, and drowning 
men and horſes. | . 1 


The cauſe of fo much wet ws in Fetand: 85 Bien : for in | 


| this manner; that the weſtern. winds meeting with no lands on this fide: of 
America to break their force, they waft hither the vapours of an immenſe. 


ocean: and theſe condenſing in their progreſs, not only obſcure the ſky, 
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Were this illand as free from too many wet days, as it is from too many cold 
ones -—-for I queſtion if there is more rain in the whole than in England--- 
it would be one of the pleaſanteſt countries in the world; as it is certainly 
one of the moſt temperate. There is great probability however that this in- 

convenience will be in a great meaſure leflened every day, as it hath been 
already in ſome degree, by taking care to drain more of the wet and boggy 
lands which abound too much in it ſtill; and which increaſe, if N Go. not 


n this prodigious frequency of wet weather. 


But Ireland is not only ſubject to much rain, but, like England, 4 to 
dark and cloudy air, in winter time eſpecially, for ſeveral days together even 
when it is quite dry. This is not to be underſtood of miſts and fogs, from 
which it is as much exempt as other countries, particularly in the plains. 
There are two ſorts of them however; one quite filling the air, and if it 


aſcends foreboding rain, if it deſcends promiſing fair weather; and the other 


like flakes of foggy vapours, ſcattered up and down with clear ſpaces be- 
tween, flying to and fro with the wind, and oftentimes ending in à general 
miſt, As the froſts are but flight and ſhort, ſo there is ſeldom any ſnow, 
and many years none at all, in the plains and valleys eſpecially ; neither is it 
often that the Iriſh are troubled with hail, never of any great ſize as we have, 
nor for a long continuance. This iſland is perhaps as little ſubject to light- 
ning, and conſequently to thunder, as any country in the world ; there be- 
ing many years in which there is none at all: and in thoſe ſummers in 
which they happen it is ſeldom more than once or twice, and then the 


lightning is ſo faint, and the noiſe of the thunder fo weak, that no body is 


terrified, nor any damage done to man or beaſt. It is with windy weather 
in Ireland generally as it is with rain, there being more windy days perhaps 
than in moſt other countries: and yet it is much to be queſtioned, whether 
their ſtorms are ſo violent, and laſt ſo many days together, as we find thoſe 
in n England. 


& 


But notwithſtanding the wet and the windy weather to which nn! is. 


obnoxious, yet it is a healthy country to live in; there being as few ſick, 


Naas as "—_— aged people to be met with, as in any of its neighbouring cli- 


Indeed there are ſeveral diſeaſes common to other countrjes, which 
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vails to ſuch a degree, as there is ſcarcely a conſtitution which is not tainted 
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are extremely. rare, if not altogether unknown in Ireland. The ſcurvy for 
inſtance, an evil fo generally complained of in all other northern nations bor- 
| deriog on the ſea, never infected the Iriſh, or at moſt in a ſmall degree, till 


within this laſt century. Even the Engliſh, who have carried thither what 
there is of it, wear it almoſt out in the next generation: and yet here it pre- 


with it. The dyſentery, the flux, and blindneſs among the loweſt peopl 


but with care and good management, the two former are ſeldom dangerous 


or very troubleſome. Whatever are their diſeaſes, it is certain that the com- 


mon people trouble themſelves but little about phyſi ick: and whilſt our papers 
are crouded with quack advertiſements which cheat the people out of their 
money and their health, to the diſgrace of the nation, not a ſingle empyrick 


zs to be heard of in the Iriſh papers, nor any medicines advertifed, but a very 


few from England: a piece of wiſdom which we are Lon to Nr your which 
we ou ght by ſome means or other to make national. | 7 


old hiſtorians indeed entertain their readers v 


_ owing probably to the ſmokineſs of their cabins which are without chimnies— 
are the diſeaſes to which Ireland may be faid to be moſt peculiarly ſubject : 


"I 2 ; 


According to the report of all hiſtory and * re venomous is 
brought forth or can be nouriſhed and live in Ireland: but whether this is 


| owing to the air or the ſoil, I do not find that naturaliſts are agreed. The 
ich many ſtrange accounts of 


%. 


experiments that have been made of the ſovereign virtue of this ifland in de- 


ſtroying venomous creatures; and they carry it ſo far as to ſay, not only that 
the ſmell of the land will kill them, but that water, in which the ſcrapings 
of books from Ireland had been ſteeped, had cured the ſtings of adders. Our 
venerable BEDE himſelf relates this very gravely : but many of the ancient 
Iriſh attribute this virtue, not to the climate nor the ſoil, but to the prayers of 
8. PaT&1ck who converted the iſland. Nay KRATING goes further than 
this, and tells us, that it is in conſequence of a prophecy which Moss made 
40 a Scythian Prince, that wherever his poſterity ſhould inhabit, the country 
ſhould not be infeſted with poiſonous creatures. But be all this as fabulous 


to read the account above which is indubitably 


28 it may, it is impoſſible to 


truc, of the pleaſant, healthy, and temperate climate of Ireland, without 


being aſtoniſhed at its remaining ſo many ages as it did, * of bar= 
n and ; . uncultivated and animprorel. 
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The country is naturally very fruitful, and ſeems by the ſoil to have always 


been ſo; though by the great ſloth of the mere Iriſh, and ſome other cauſes © 
co-operating with it, it has not had the cultivation which it deſerves. | Indeed 5 


75 
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that expreſſion is too favourable; for, to ſay the truth, it has ſcarcely had any Anonym. 


cultivation at all. The lands of this iſland, like moſt other countries, are of 
various kinds and faſhion ; ſuch as hilly, champian, mountainous, and level. 

The mountainous parts in general are not very high nor ſteep, but large in 
circumference, and eaſy of aſcent; the oil of which is for the moſt part very 
fertile both for arable and paſture. Others however there are of conſiderable 


heighth and dimenſions ; the ground of which is lean and ſtony, which - 


ſerve only for paſture of ſheep, and in ſeveral places wet and mooriſh. The 
fruitful ſoil of this country is in ſome places a blackiſh earth, in others ſand 


and clay mixed, or earth and ſand, and earth and gravel : but the chalky 


ground and the red earth, which are both ſo plentiful in many parts of Eng- 
land, are not to be found here. The places whoſe ground is bare are neither 


large nor frequently to be met with ; but thoſe which are over-run with ſu- 
perfluous moiſture are common throughout the iſland ; not only on the 
mountains — which generally conſiſt of nothing bt alſo in the _ 


2 and pins; Oe dome miles in N and breadth. in many 


Thaw h 13 is famous, or K infamous, among ranger for he. 


many — with which it abounds, which are neither pleaſurable nor Whole- 


Bog. 
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. 


ſome; and though they produce nothing for the food of man or beaſt, yet Boar, 


f 


Browns. 


they are not to be reckoned in the number of unprofitable or uſeleſs circum» Anonym. 


ſtances; but upon the whole perhaps, as things ſtand at preſent, they are 
neceſſary in ſome degree. For in the parts diſtant from the ſea, where wood 
as well as coals are wanting, theſe bogs afford a turf which yields ſweet and: 
agrecable fuel; and when chark'd, it is faid to be the ſweeteſt and beſt of all. 

There are three or four different forts of bogs ;. ſome dry and graſſy, others 


watry, muddy, and haſſocky, and they are not of an equal depth. The for- 


mer ſort, like the fens in Lincolnſhire, look fair and pleaſant, and are o, 


dry in the ſummer that they may be paſſed! without danger, and are full of 


ſweet and good graſs, on which cattle of all kinds are dipaſtured. But the 4 
3 13 of 3 fort a are re impaſſable in ſummer as b well as winter 4 N 5 
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they have a few firm and narrow paths in particular places, through which 
'by thoſe who know them, they may be croſſed from the one fide to the 
other: and this hath given the name of Iriſh bog-trotters to thoſe who are 
trained up in it from their infancy. In running along theſe paths, the bogs 

will tremble a great way round, which are therefore called quaking bogs, 
and if of a ſmall compaſs, only quagmires. There have been inſtances of 


ſome of theſe bogs that were of large extent which have moved their places, 


overrunning the ground beneath them, and moving upon its ſurface,” But 
theſe haye been occaſioned by a more than ordinary concourſe of waters, 
and the Jand adjoining, to which they removed, being conſiderably lower 
than the bogs, The watry bogs are likewiſe clothed with graſs, but the 
water does not fink into them as in the former, but they both yield for the 
moſt part very good turf for firing; and therefore are neceſſary, as I ſaid, in 
many parts of Ireland. It muſt be owned too likewiſe they have their in- 
conveniences ; becauſe they keep people at a diſtance from one another, and 
conſequently hinder and perplex them in their affairs. Moreover they are a 
great deſtruction to cattle, the chief commodity of this country: for in the 
ſpring of the year, when they are weak and hungry and the graſs i is ſcarce, 
they venture on the edges of the bogs where it grows, and fo very often fall 


into pits and ſloughs, and are either dangerouſly hurt in getting out, or periſh | 


irrecoverably. The natives, or mere Iriſh, had an advantage former. y from 


the multitude of theſe bogs, beſides that of fuel; which was that it made 


their country difficult, if not to ſtrangers almoſt impoſſible of acceſs. This 
not only prevented their conqueſt for ſome ages, but the fewer ſtran- 


gers came to them the eaſier they lived themſelves. There were then no 
ijnns, nor houſes of entertainment for travellers, but every houſe that a man 


found he made his inn; and he ſaid no more when he came to it but a How 


dye, and putting off his brogues, ſate Guns to 9 im with the fame fami- 
E one'or the family. * FVV! ets 


many of theſe bogs in the ſame manner as it is practiſed with great ſucceſs 


| There is « very obvious improvement, and a very 1 one, to be made of 


in Norway ; where, we are told by Biſhop PoxToer1Don, they raiſe hillocks 


in them for the growing Naper turneps. The ſame experiment has been 


made on ſuch lands + m England, and with the ſame — There is no 
| occaſion 
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cond of * the bog for this ſervice; and the expence of tironing- | 


up the hillocks, which are but two foot high, is very trifling, The common 


Engliſh turnep will ſucceed in this way, though not ſo well as the Norway 
fort. But the Naper ſeed may be had from thence in any quantity almoſt as 


cheap as the Engliſh : and I flatter myſelf, that I have already been the 


of the Naper —by ſending him ſome of the propereſt Engliſh ſeed ſince; 
which he promiſed to try upon his boggy land. It is not to be doubted but 


that the places on which all the bogs have grown, were formerly firm grounds; 


ſince it is found that, at the bottom of all ſuch bogs as have yet been dug or 
drained, there have been pieces of timber and roots of trees, upon which the 
marks of the hatchet and even of fire remain. unto this day; neither is their 


original fo far back in time as is generally thought, r 4 MT 


found in one of them above ten foot deep. 

It i is to no purpoſe here to trace theſe bogs to their original, as ſome of their 
writers have done with great clearneſs and ingenuity ; but it is to a very good. 
purpoſe to obſerve, that as the ſame cauſes generally produce the ſame effects, 
ſo the obſtructions in their rivers which are daily increaſing, and the neglect: 


of making drains in their moiſt grounds, muſt every year add. to the waters. 


It is 


already contained in the pores of the earth, and ſo enereaſe their bogs. 


very uſeful to obſerve further, that as theſe nuſances have been principally, 
occaſioned by the obſtructions in the rivers, ſo clearing the channels, and re- 
moving the ſand-banks, mill-races, and weirs, muſt in a ſhort time not only. 


remedy the preſent evil, but prevent alſo the growth or the increaſe. of others 
in time to come. The complaint of the evil of theſe bogs and: moraſſes is 


very juſt: and very general; and is. therefore. an object that is worthy of the 
* and attention of the legiſlature. It is certainly worth their while to 
conſider, whether it would not be an evident advantage to the kingdom, if the. 


Papiſts, who are now interdicted by law from any durable property, were ad- 


mitted to one in theſe wilds ; — where at preſent no man can be laid to have 5 


any property, or where the owner himſelf will not attempt | | 
dition of their reclaiming them in fuch a number of pogo? Whether. the 


* 
teduction 
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means of introducing this improvement of thoſe wild uncultivated waſtes, by 
explaining it toa gentleman when I was in Ireland, and—as I could get none 
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reduQtion of en mountains and vaſt moraſſes would not meliorate the 
air, a and help to people and beautify the country; and whether a durable 


operty in ſuch lands, which now return no advantage and are a national 


_ but which by culture would adorn and enrich this country, could _ 


| Loughs. be ſo burtful even in Popiſh hands as in their preſent ſtate, are queſtions 


Boar. 
BroOWNE. 
 Anonym.. 
SMITH. 


which are neceſſary for the cool con fideration of ah Iriſh parliament : and 
there never was a period perhaps, in which their deliberations on the public 
welfare could be more ably and 180 bs aifted than bench oy be at 


OT 


| Beſides the bogs, there are many lakes or 20155 in Ireland which 
—— ſome deſcription ; every one of which ſends forth one or more 
| brooks, being all of them very deep, and well ſtored with fiſh. Thoſe 
which are ſituated in a dale or valley, and ſurrounded wholly or in part 
with ſome little hills which is the caſe of moſt of ne very de- 
lightful to the eye, and afford an agreeable ſituation on their border for 
country houſes. Many of them have one or more little iſlands i in the 
middle very commodious for fiſhing or ſhooting ; ſome of which, it is 


' faid, but whether truly or not I do not know, float about as the violence 


of the wind directs them. The water of many of the greater loughs,* 
through the mixture of the ſea which flows in at every tide, is ſalt or very 
- brackiſh : and ſuch properly ſpeaking might be called arms or inlets of 
the ſea, to which the inhabitants have given the name of lakes or loughs ; 
for they paſs even the leaſt of them, and the 


are ſeveral miles in com 
| largeſt look like a ſea itſelf. Very few of the iſlands in theſe loughs are 


either planted or inhabited ; but as moſt of them are covered with good 


_ graſs they ſerve for paſture to ſheep and other cattle. Some few houſes 
there were in them formerly, to which thoſe who loved quiet, privacy, 


and ſtudy, and others who were fond of rural ſports or planting and gar- 


dening, uſed to retire. In ſhort, there are more lakes or Joughs of every 


kind in this iſland than any other country, it may be, of the 7 5 extent 


in the world; and they abound more in the provinces of Conauglit and 


Ulſter than in any =P part of the kingdom. It muſt be owned that i it 
does not fall within the deſign of this work to give a deſeri ption of any 


of. theſe; and yet it would be almoſt unpardonable n not to mention Lough 


Lene, 
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| 8 or the * af Killarney, in the county of Kerry, on — of 


the many fingular beauties it contains. On one fide of this lake, which 


is about fix Engliſh miles in length, and near half as much broad at a 


a medium, is à range of mountains whoſe ſummit is generally loſt in the 


clouds, and whoſe fides down to the verge of the water are beautifully 


clothed with groves of various kinds of trees. An infinite number of 


| iſlands of ſeveral kinds adorn this lake; moſt of which, as well as the 


mountains on the fide of it, are covered with the Arbutus, commonly 
called the ſtrawberry-tree, whoſe verdure is blended with ſcarlet fruit 


at one time, and bloſſoms like little pearls at another. The trunks of 


theſe trees are frequenty four feet and a half in circumference, and nine. 


or ten yards in height. But it is ſaid that they cut them down as the 


chief fuel to melt and refine the ſilver and lead ore diſcovered in a penin- 
ſola in this lake, and a great deſtruction was made of it by an accidental 


fire. On the other fide of the lake, oppoſite to the ſtupendous moun- 


tains above mentioned, is a level and beautiful country, with the town 


of Killarney, and the habitation and improvements of ſeyeral gentlemen 


at different diſtances. But I can enter no farther into the particular beau- 


ties of this place, which v we are told i is not to be deſcribed, nor to be ſeen, 
without rapture. - | 


Of the larger kind of loughs over which the eye cannot at once com- 


mand a proſpect, and which have no acceſs of the tide or mixture of 
"the ſea, there is one which ſeems to claim an honourable notice here ; 
not only as being the largeſt i in Ireland, and being exceeded by few in 


Europe, but alſo on account of its ſurpriſing qualities. This is Lough 


Neah ; of an oval form indented on every fide, - and eſtimated to meaſure 
twenty Engliſh miles in length, above ten miles in breadth at a mędium, 
and to overſpread about an hundred thouſand acres of land. The bene- 
fits of this lake are communicated to five ſeveral counties; and tho it is 
fed by ſix conſiderable rivers, four of leſſer note, and ſeveral brooks, yet 


it has but one narrow outlet to diſcharge this great conflux of water. As 


this does not afford a ſufficient vent, it occaſions the lake in the winter 
time to riſe eight or ten feet above its ſummer level; which overflows 


the low 1 on its colt, and thereby annually waſhes away and en- 
cCTroaches 


croaches upon the wa ground. 4 method of opening this narrow 
paſſage, which is continually rendered narrower by the mud and fand 
thrown up in it, and the eel weirs erected near it, ſeems to deſerve the 


attention of the commiſſioners of the inland navigation. On the ſhores 


of this lake have been found a great variety of beautiful pebbles, cryſ- 


Rwers. 
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tals, cornelians, mochoas; agats, and other precious ſtones. The water 


abounds with fiſh of yarious kinds in innumerable quantities, and of 


prodigious ſizes. The lake is remarkable for two properties, the one 
for healing ulcers, evil, and running ſores, all which in eight days time 
have bees perfectly cured ; and the other for petrifying wood. There 
is no doubt but this immenſe lake has been occaſioned by ſo many rivers 
running into it, and its having but one narrow paſſage out of it. The 
fame cauſe continuing, the effect muſt ſtill increaſe, till it makes its way 


over all the lands that are not confiderably above its ſurface : and there- 
fore this is an evil which requires a ſpeedy remedy. Indeed its encreaſe 


may be not only prevented by deſtroying the weirs, and opening and en- 
larging the narrow paſſage, but a great part of the lands which now lie 


under water may be reclaimed, and rendered” uſeful to the Proprietors, | 


and to the nation. 


The whole iſland is ; full of fountains and ſprings, not only i in the fat | 


and champian countries, but on the mountains and hills ; the water of 
which is for the moſt part cool, clear and pure; and ſome of them are 
medicinal. Theſe differ from. each other, as well as from moſt other 


chalybeats, chiefly in the different degrees of ſtrength of the mineral im 
pregnation; and are equally effectual in the cure of diſeaſes as thoſe of 


their neighbours. But the phyſicians indulging the humout of their 
tients in a faſhionable taſte for every thing that is foreign—the great 
of Ireland—refer them to the AA parts.of Europe for ſpaws ; when 
they might be ſupplied generally to as good, and ſometimes to a better 
purpoſe, with the native productions of their own ſoihgt an i 
cheaper rate. No country in the world abounds more N b. 


| Ireland; which beſides watring the land; and affording Aa for tha 
cattle, enable the inhabitants to grind their corn at an eaſy rate, and to 


frve the purpoſes of ſeyeral manufactures. The rivers, tho' generally 
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rocky and ſhallow, vers are more in number, and Gee ib thoſe 1 in 
England. The Shannon is larger than the Thames, wide and deep every 


| where; and might at no great expence be made n for a * 
burthen almoſt two hundred miles. RCN 
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It muſt be owned that a great attention has been given in the preſent 
age, and very deſervedly, to the inland navigation; and vaſt ſums and 
great encouragements have been allowed, and ſtill continue to be allowed, 
for this purpoſe by parliamen t. A navigation for boats, it has been al- 
ready ſaid, is now carrying on at a great expence from Athlone to Li- 
merick on the Shannon: and indeed what an indolent and infatuated 
people muſt they be, if, when providence has furniſhed them with one 
of the fineſt rivers in the world, they ſhould ſuffer it to remain of no 
account, and ſit down contented under a load of fifty per cent for car 
riage more than they need to bear, and ſee the fertile banks of their ri- 
vers rendered uſeleſs, unprofitable, and ſwallowed up before their faces! 
By making only the river Shannon navigable, it is probable that one third 
of the carriage of Ireland would in a few years be turned that way, ſe- 
veral lands would be recovered from loughs, and others freed-from thoſe 
floods which at preſent make them of no value. Many canals are alſo 
cutting in ſeveral parts of the-iſland, which. by joining one navigable river 
river to another, will ſoon <ncreaſe their commerce, and ſpread a face of 
improvement and cultivation 'over the country to ras SO good, which 


at preſent it muſt be oed it ſtands in „„ IE 


The Shanpon riſes out 465 a ridge of mountains i ip:the county of Lei- 
trim, and is a boundary between the province of Ce Fo 
three. In its courſe, which is above an hundred and fifty miles, it re- 
ceives many great and ſmall rivers which ſwell and enlarge it; " and its 
banks are adorned with ſeveral towns of conſeqt 
It is remarkabls- alſo for ſeveral. overſpreadings of its waters, whicl 
called the loughs abovementioned ; all which abound with fiſh of ya 

kinds, and many pleaſant and profitable iſlands. But with all the a 
vantages and beauties of this river, it hath one great defet—a ridge 


rocks ſpreading quite acroſs it which cauſes a cataract or waterfall a” 
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obſtruQs all en further up the river, which is fo wide and deep, 
that otherwiſe, with a little afliſtance, would be navigable almoſt to its 
fource ; not only for boats, but for barges and barks of a conſiderable 
burthen. There are ſeveral other rivers in the province of Conaught, 


the principal of which is the Sgck ; but none of them to compare to the 


Shannon for length, breadth, and depth. The chief rivers of Munſter 
are the Sure and Broadwater, next to which are Cork and Kinſale ; and 
all the reſt in this province are of little moment. In Leinſter, beſides 
ſome that are inconſiderable, are the Oure, the Barrow, the Slane, the 
Liffy, and the Boyne. The two firſt are navigable many miles up into 
the country; the Liffy is the capital river in the ifland, not for its mag- 
nitude or extent, for ſeveral others furpaſs it,' but becauſe Dublin the 
metropolis is ſeated upon its borders; a mile below which it loſes itſelf 
in a bay of the ſea called the harbour of Dublin, which will be deſcribed 
preſently. Between the oy. on Din and the a 4 are Roy, rae nine 
miles of uninterrupted navigation ; whereon 

many fingle, double, and cer aquæducts forth 


all of the moſt durable beautiful ſtructure; ame to 9 alles 


of finiſhed navigation. In ſhort it may be ſaid, that a navigation has been 


already complented of above a hundred and twenty miles thro the body 


of that kingdom, within theſe few years, with the due appendages of 
bridges, locks, 8 &c. The principal river in Ulſter is the 
Hann; but which, becauſe of a rock which directly crofles the channel | 
from one ſhore to the other, is navigable only a few miles from the ſea. 


Into this falls the Blackwater, broader and deeper than the Bann: and. 


defides: theſe there are ſcarcely any other rivers in the province of Uiſter, 
except ſuch as are made ſo by the flowing in of the tide, and at its ebb 
remain little brooks : and of this kind of rivers there are ſeveral to be 
found in every province. But it may be preſumed, that many of the ri- 
vers which ate not now navigable might without much difficulty be made 
ſo, by draining the vaſt tracts of bogs that lie bordering upon them every 
here : and whilſt there is no way of carrying to the fea ports the pro- 
22 countries in ſuch ſeaſons as they are in demand, their 
$ s muſt always oceaſion a glut of the commodities ſo «bounding, 


* 
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next ſeaſon: on the other hand the ſea ports, which gene rally conſume in 


half the year all the grain that can. be carried conveniently to their mar- 
kets from the ns corn lands, muſt be obliged to ſend aut their 
money for the other half year's ſubſiſtence, notwithſtanding any plenty 
which may be in the inland countries. So that in reality for want of 
water carriage there is no encouragement for the farmer to produce 
more corn than is ſufficient for their, reſpective neighbourhoods : and 
whilſt they labour under theſe difficulties, all the laws they can deviſe for 
the encreaſe of tillage will for ever fail of ſucceſs. Were theſe difficul- 
ties once removed, inſtead of ſending out above threeſcore thouſand 
pounds for grain and flour, which they have done at a medium for theſe 


three years paſt, they might export without creating any ſcarcity, above 
double that value every year; and what a difference that would make & to 4 


# » 
1 


the publick there 3 is no need to . 
Perkins ” co is no coun = in the * chat can n boaſt of a greater” | 
number of large and commodious harbours or havens than this iſland ; 
as the reader would acknowledge if it was proper for me to enumerate 


and deſcribe them. The harbour of Dublin however may be thought 


to deſerve ſome particular notice; as being the harbour of the metropo- 


lis, and conſequently more frequented with ſhipping than any other, be- . 


Harbours 


Boas. | 


cauſe of the commodities which are neceſſarily imported into it for uſe: 5 
and luxury. There is a bar however in the mouth of this harbour, 


which at the ebb and nep tide is ſomewhat dangerous to ſhips that are 


heavy laden. Thoſe which draw more than ſeven or eight feet water can. 
go no nearer Dublin than Ringſend a mile diſtant from it; and the ſhips 


of leſs burthen are obliged to take the flood to come up to the key. This 


harbour has been much mended by the ballaſt act in Queen Ai + 66k; 


for before, at. low. Water the whole haven Was ſo dry, as as well below 
Ringſend as above it, that a perſon might walk round the ſhips at an- 


chor, except in two little creeks on the ſides of it, in which ſhips may, 
ride in nine or ten feet water at the loweſt ebb. But there is not an. 
approach to any city perhaps in the world, which ſtrikes the eye of 4 
ſtranger with delight, and prejudices him more in favour. of the: 


n to > which he is going, tha 


the harhoue of Dublin; the land all. 75 
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ronnd 4 being diſpoſed into ſuch variety of hills and plains, and ts: .many 
villa's of the nobility and gentry, moſt of them white, being ſcattered 
about them. As we gradually loſe ſight of theſe, and the eye is bound- 

ed by the city and the ſhips in the pool, the river becomes walled on 
each fide, till you arrive at the keys which have been already mentioned. 
In ſhort the whole deſerves a more Ma ba) than it is "RY 
4 for me to give here, 


One cannot look back on the . of this iſland, its ſoil and 
produce and the many noble harbours which it contains, without percei- 
ving that it hath advantages for trade and commerce, equal if not ſu- 

perior to any country in the world; and, indeed, to ſpeak impartially, 
not without lamenting that it does not avail itſelf of theſe advantages in 
a much greater degree than it does at preſent. The reader muſt excuſe 
my ſtopping here in order to make ſome reflexions upon this head. It is 
a matter of the greateſt importance to this nation, as well as that, to 
form our opinions upon it with clearneſs and preciſion : and yet jt is 97 
point which does not ſeem to be rightly underſtood by the generality of 
either nation; for, according to an obſervation of the great and good 

biſhop BERK IV, tho' it is the true intereſt of both nations to become 

one people, yet neither ſeem apprized of this truth. 


Mor vxzux On their ſide it is ſaid, that the bulk of their inhabitants are the 
Luaomm. g eſcendents of Engliſhmen ; that they are ſo far from being a conquered 
or tributary people, that it was thro the blood and ſpirit of their anceſ- 
tors that the Engliſh 'ſcepter was ſwayed there at firſt ; and that the 
ſecurity of the crown there at this day, is the ſtrength and loyalty of 
the people of Ireland, who are more engaged to ſecure the intereſts of 
the crown of England, than the king is to take care of them. Indeed 
1 it is ſaid, if we would ſpeak with accuracy upon this ſubject, that it is 
—_— > a vulgar error to call them a conquered people ; and to ſpeak of the ne 
__ without the -people is in this caſe ſaying nothing at all : that if we are 
to underſtan by conqueſt, an invaſion- of a kingdom by force of rf 
to which force had likewiſe been oppoſed — and in any other ſenſe why 
is Ireland not to be deemed 2 * e 17 it n, 
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the imperial 
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ben was never ſo. conquered by Hznzy II. The civil and eccle- 
Pre ſtates.of Ireland made a voluntary ſubmiſſion to him without 


the leaſt hoſtile ſtroke on any fide, which exempts them from the con- | 
poſed by the in 


ſequences of a violent conqueſt : and if he had been op 
habitants, it was only the ancient race of the Iriſh that could ſuffer by 


this ſubjugation : neither the Engliſh who came over and conquered _ 


with him, nor their deſcendets, can in reaſon loſe” the immunities of 
free born ſubjects. 


One of the articles of impeachment againſt the 
Earl of STRAFFORD, was his affirming that Ireland was a -conquered 
country: and no ſpeech ſaid PVM one of the managers of the com- 
mons — could be fuller fraught with treaſon to the Engliſh ſtate  fince 


it tended to create a general diſaffection in the whole people of Ireland 


to the common government. It is therefore concluded that they ought; 


not to be held in ſuch ſubjection, nor cramped ſo much in their commerce, 


1 1 are by ore 


; * 


In ER to this it is ſaid on our fide, that as HENRY U. ſubdued i 
Ireland by means of an Engliſh army, that country became annexed to 


perſon of the 
king: That this ſubgaion was then eſteemed to be a conqueſt, and is 


crown or kingdom of England, but not to the 


much more to be accounted ſo than W1LL1am the Firſt acquiſition of the 


crown of England; and that Ireland was thereby moſt certainly brought ; 


under the juriſdiction of the parliamentary authority of England : That 


the entire ſubmiſhon of the people to the governmentof England, their re- 
ceiving its laws, and being awd endowed with all the privileges of En glih- 


men, made the iſland become a member of annexed to the Engliſh empire, 


and gave England a juſt title to exerciſe a perpetual Furifdiaion over them: 
That all the conceſſions made, reland empowering them to hold parlia- 
ments, &c. can be underſtood no 


no otherwiſe, than that they ſhould be enabled 
to deviſe and enact ſuch laws when occaſion required as were ſuitable to the 


circumſtances of that country: But that no grant ever did, or ever could, 
make Ireland a 4 


inveſt it with ſuch ſupreme legiſlature as is inherent in the king with the _ 1 
advice and conſent 5 * Lords * Commons of e in Parliament 


- 


ſeparate diſtin& kin gdom independent of En gland, or 


„ 


/ 
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aſſembled; and therefore that the Engliſh ſettlements in Ireland, always 
were, and ever muſt be, accounted as a colony of England; which, as 
ſuch, hath been ſupported and protected always by her, and to whoſe 
intereſts in commerce ſhe ought 0 to contribute and ſubmit. 


It is e "Ie to enter into the diſcuſſion of this point any 1 
here; which will have a properer place in the hiſtory of that time. It 
was expedient however to take notice of the controverſy thus far, in 
order to account for the erroneous notions, which, I had ſaid, both the 
kingdoms ſeem to entertain of their true intereſt ; for I take this to have 
been the ſpring or fountain of their error. On the one hand, the peo- 
ple of Ireland, looking upon themſelves as free born ſubjects, their king- 
dom as diſtin and independent, and as never having been conquered, 
revolt againſt the prohibition of their woollen commerce by the Engliſh 
Parliament; and as tho' no other commerce could employ them, and 
wealth was to be derived to them from no other—perhaps becauſe it is 
prohibited they run their wool to the enemies of England; and by that 
means have enabled them to underſell us, and to take the market for the 

woollen trade in a great meaſure out of our hands. Tho we have given 
great encouragement to the linen manufacture, which ſhould be conſider- 
ed as the ſtaple trade of the nation, and tho'. if all their ſheep walks were 
to be conyerted into tillage for hemp and flax, and all the labouring hands 
of the iſland were to be employed in that manufacture, they would al- 
ways find a market for it, and their mother country would be greatly 


Nene g by it, yet this does not content them. 


On the other hand, the ite of Englgad, chute 4. — 

tants of that iſland as a colony ſent from hence to poſſeſs a country that 
we had conquered, and that it has coſt us an immenſe ſum of money and 
a deluge of blood to reeſtabliſh them in their poſſeſſions, claim an ab- 
ſolute ſovereignty over them, and to limit and direct their commerce as 
we pleaſe: and as the woollen is the ſtaple manufacture of England, 
we prohibited their exportation to every other part of the world, any 
Wool . or — and to — vey thing of that kind 


but 
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but wool and yarn. | Thus, as tho' the world was not wide enough for 
us and them, and as tho' we thought that every ſhilling got by the Irifh 
was defrauding us of it, becauſe we aſſert that we have a right to limit 
and direct their trade, ſo in order to exerciſe that right their woollen 
branch was quite extinguiſhed. Had it been limited indeed to cloths of 
a particular breadth and fineneſs, to ſuch alone as our rivals underſell us 
in, there might have been ſorhe good policy in this reſtraint : and if we 
ever mean to recover it out of the hands of the French and Dutch, it 
muſt be by acting contrary to the way in which we loft it. We loſt it 


by driving the Itiſh to a better market for their wool than England, with 


too rigid an exertion of our authority over them, and by the high taxes 
and high living of our people: and it is only to be recovered by admit- 
ting the Iriſh to ſhare with us in the profits—which may be confined to 
ratteens, draps, kerſies, or even to undied cloth, and half manufactured, 
which ſhall receive their full perfection only in England who have no 


taxes on their milk and potatoes, who live cheaper than any other ma- 
nufacturers in Europe, and who can conſequently underſell all the world. 
This will effectually prevent their running the wool to France or Hol- 


land, whoſe manufactures therefore muſt in a great meaſure fall; and it 


will as effectually reſtore it to the Engliſh. Even the profits made by 


the Iriſh would eventually ccnter here. But we ſeem ignorant of this 
in England; and this ignorance occaſions the capital error of our con- 


duct towards this people. It is fit therefore that it ſhould be explained. 


It appears from the cuſtom-houſe books, that the imports of Ireland 


from Great Britain alone, amount to near five parts in eight of their 


Anonym, 


whole importation, and h conſiſt chiefly of commodities worked up Z 


to the heighth; and it will be found perhaps on examination, that they 
take off a much greater quantity of the ſeveral manufactures of England, 


except our woollen, than any other country in Europe. On the other 
hand, the woollen yarn and worſted which we receive from them, ſo 


far from being a loſs to the nation as moſt importations are, when fully 


manufactured by us in En 5 will fl for two hundred thouſand 
* ERS, 3 


s pounds a year more than the prime coſt, in foreign markets. In the fanie 
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manner their linen yarn, which we work up into tickens, tapes, girths 
and other manufactures, yield an annual profit of an hundred thouſand 
pounds: to ſay nothing of the raw hides, linen, and tallow, which we 
export from them into foreign countries and our plantations to great ad- 
vantage. It appears alſo from the eſtimates of the tunnage of ſhipping 
employed yearly in the trade of Ircland, that the Britiſh tunnage is more 
than two thirds of the whole, from which there ariſes a profit to us of 


above threeſcore thouſand pounds a year in this article of freight only in 


the Iriſh trade : and as their exportations as well as their freight are prin- 
cipally carried on by Engliſh merchants, it may reaſonably be computed 


that a profit of eighty thouſand pounds a year ariſes to England from 


their exports conſidered in this light. Add to all theſe advantages, the 
greateſt perhaps of all, that which ariſes from the nobility and people 
of eſtate and employment who ſpend their incomes in England, and then 
it will evidently appear, that if England does not gain by Ireland alone, 
half as much yearly as it does by all the world beſide, as many people 


| ſuppoſe, yet there is no country in Europe that brings ſo much profit to 
another, as Ireland does to England. Before the Iriſh Papiſts were tho- 
roughly reduced by CxouwELI, that kingdom was only a dead weight 


upon England: it had little or no trade, few or no manufactures, and a 


very ſmall vent for Englith conſumable commodities. Poverty and the 


effects of war ſupplied the place of luxury; and the Iriſh gentlemen 


were not rich enough to be abſentees. It was then that maxim was re- 
ceived into the Engliſh Politicks, “ that keeping Ireland poor was of 
| and therefore it was neceſſary to cramp- 
her trade and diſcourage her manufactures. Nor was this opinion ill 
founded at the time it was formed. Experience had too fully ſhewn our 
Anceſtors, that as long as the Popiſh or Iriſh intereſt was. ſuperior, the 
more powerful the natives were, and the greater diſturbances were cre- 
ated to England, they either ſtr uggled to throw off the Engliſh govern- - 


great advantage to England ;” 


ment, or elſe to eſtabliſh the Popiſh religion. But though that king- 


dom Kill bears the name of Ireland, and the Proteſtant inhabitants are 
; called. f 


N 
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called Iriſh, with old Ideas annexed to thoſe names of oppoſition to the 


Engliſh intereſt, and though theſe Ideas are ſo ſtrongly aſſociated, like 


ghoſts and darkneſs, that moſt of our countrymen find it difficult to ſe- 
parate them, yet the ſcene is quite changed from what it was when ſuch 
| a diſadvantageous way of thinking about Ireland took riſe. Almoſt all 


the lands of Ireland are in poſſeſſion of the deſcendants of Engliſh Pro- 
teſtants, linked in the ſtrongeſt manner, as well by civil and religious in- 
tereſt, as 55 e rh to the fortunes of Great n 

1 e was made about thirty years ago, that the profit n 
ing to us from all our plantations and iſlands in America, never exceeded 
ſeventeen hundred thouſand pounds a year: and at the ſamè time it was 
thought, at the loweſt calculation, that we gained from Ireland alone 
fourteen hundred thouſand. From hence it will follow, that the im- 
provements made in Ireland have had the ſame effect on England, by 
employing her poor, bringing wealth into the nation, and encreaſing the 
number of ſhipping, as if the ſame improvements had been made in 
Yorkſhire or any county in England: and therefore though their people 


were more fully employed than they are, though their exports were en- 


larged, and their gain from other nations by a greater liberty of trade 
were much more conſiderable than it is, yet very little of this wealth 
would ſtay with them, but it would as naturally flow to England as the 


river does to the ocean. It is therefore ouR intereſt to give the people 


of Ireland full employment, to encourage their induſtry in every branch 
of trade, and not to ſtop any inlet through which their treaſure may 
come in, ſince every acquiſition or profit they can make will at laſt cen- 
ter amongſt us. It is THE1R intereſt not to extend their commerce to 


. ſuch manufactures or commodities, as will prejudice their mother coun- 


try which protects and defends them in the enjoyment of their, property, 


but to cultivate the manufactures which lie open to them; and which at 


the ſame time that it would give full employment to all their people, and - 
be a ſource of wealth and comfort, would be a real advantage to their 
friends i in England. The importance of the ſubject to both nations muſt | 


r R ODD O O N. 


be the FRO for this long digreſſion: and to thoſe who read it with the 
ſame intention with which all hiſtory ſhould be read, the apology will 
be nm 


There was ſo much wood: i in Iceland in 4. carlieſt EO” that one of 
the names which it had from foreigners was the « Iſland of Woods: 
given to it, ſay the old hiſtorians, by one whom Nixu the fon of Ber ſent 
to diſcover it. Indeed by all the writings and monuments of ancient 
time, whether there is any truth in the old Iriſh ſaying or not“ that it 
was thrice under the plow-ſhare, thrice it was wood, and thrice. it was 
bare —it appears that as long as the land was in poſſeſſion of the native 
Iriſh, it was ful! of woods on every ſide. Thus in digging out the earth 
for a ne canal from Loughneagh to Dublin for an inland navigation, 
which will preſently be taken notice of, a foreſt, as it may be called, was 
diſcovered under ground; a vaſt number of fallen trees of aſh, oak, al- 
der, &c. lying near a mile in length under a covering of earth, in ſome 
places ſix, in others eight foot deep, many of them of large bulk tum- 
bled down one over another, ſome lying i in ſtrait lines, and others in a 
tranſyerſe or oblique poſition. Many diſcoveries of this kind are conti- 
r.ually made all over the iſland; and there is ſcarce a bog but what affords. 
plenty of timber buried in it, cut down, no doubt, by ſome of the firſt, 
inhabitants in order to make room for tillage and paſture : but in a long, 
courſe of time they have been covered over by a ſtagnation of waters, 
which the trees themſelves, being thus felled and diſpoſed of, might have, 
firſt occaſioned, and by the high lands being diſſolved with repeated rains, 
and, together with the carthy particles of rain water, lodging upon them. 
The names of many foreſts thus reduced are ſtill preſerved; and they 
were in the early times ſo numerous as to be a great incumbrance; as ap- 
pears from many ipſtances in the ancient hiſtory. But ſince the conqueſt, 
in order as well to furniſh timber for their houſes, and convert the land 
into more profit, as to deprive the rebels and robbers of their lurking 
holes and places of refuge, the greateſt part of the woods have been re- 
duced to arable and paſture ground, or turned into bogs. Indeed they 


have been ſo much reduced, that the inhabitants in goal not only want 
« wood + 
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awood for firing, but to FRO on the buſineſs of dnn, nd my ; 
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Tt is ſtrange that in a country, where about an hundred years ago near 
a fourth part of the profitable land was under foreſts, they ſhould now : 


be reduced to the neceſſity of planting, or ſubmit to an expence, which, 

at a medium for the laſt three years, amounted to above fifty-five thou- 

ſand pounds a year. But beſides the reaſons which I have already aſſign- 4 
ed for ſuch a reduction, the people of England, and many foreigners, | 2,9 
were uſed to build a great deal of ſhipping there, as frequently as they _ 
now go to their ports. to victual them; and many landlords tied 
their tenants to burn nothing but wood, and to cut down ſo many actes 1 
a year. This in ſome time helped to clear the- land in a good meaſure; — 
their buildings and ſpendthrifts, with the tanners and iron works, ſoon „ 
devoured the remainder; and their planting now goes on as ſlowly, as if 

they ſtill remembered the inconveniences which their anceſtors laboured 

under from the immenſe woods in their days. A great deal however, it 

muſt be owned, hath been done in this way within theſe thirty years, 

but a great deal more remains yet to be done : and if, inſtead of making LE, 
new purchaſes, their gentry would 1 improve their old eſtates, by drain- "6 
ing and planting and making hedge-rows and incloſures with all the arts 

of good huſbandry (the expence of trees and ditches being trivial, and 


the work being performed by their own poor cottagers and tenants at ; 

low wages) this would be an advancement of their eſtates perhaps to 
double value, at only four or five years purchaſe ; and would at the ſame: 

time be of great utility and ornament to their country. Of the ſame be- 

nefit perhaps it might be to both, if their gentry were allowed by law, 
to bequeath a limited quantity of acres thus planted with foreſt trees, to ; 
encreaſe the ſmall proviſion which many of them make for their younger „ 
children, and to allign a e time Ros cutting them ene and- car- - 
rying them off. 4 V 1 

Of the mines tn are now in Holand; FI were none that we Mines, | TY 5 : 4 


: know of that were diſcovered by the ancient Iriſh, nor by the Engliſh Bor 
till POR latter end of the reign of — ELIZABETH. Since that ern, 


ALSH, 
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period. many mines of iron, and ſome of lead and filver mixed, have @ 
been found in divers parts of the iſland. This hath given riſe to an opi- 


nion of many ſkilfull people that the mountains of Ireland are full of® 


metals; and that if the ſame care and diligence had been uſed by the 
1 e of that country in former ages as there hath been ſince the 
period abovementioned, many more might have been diſcovered; not 
of the ſame kind only with thoſe which are now worked, but of others 
alſo, and perhaps even of gold itſelf. We find a commiſſion in Ry- 
MER, granted by EDpwaRD the Third, in the year thirteen hundred 
and ſixty, to the Juſticiary and Treaſurer of Ireland and the Archbiſhop 
of Dublin, to make a trial of the mines of gold and ſilver, which, he 
ſays i in the commiſſion, he was informed were to be found in many parts 
of Ireland: but what was the iſſue of their experiment we are not told. 

Out of a rivulet in the county of Tyrone called Miola, which riſes in 
the mountain Slowgalen, has been gathered a drachm of pure gold: 

and it is not an uncommon thing for rivers, which proceed from moun- 
tains that have gold within their bowels, to carry it along with their 


ſand, out of which it is collected by poor people. But the account 
of this gold, which was given to the hiſtorian who relates it only on 


report, is ſaid by later writers to want confirmation, and that perhaps 


upon enquiry it might degenerate into copper; of which there have 
been great diſcoveries, particularly in the counties of Wicklow and 


Kerry, and in other parts of the iſland. 


In anſwer to this objection which is fondle only upon i 
it may be obſerved, that much older writers have mentioned the gold 
mines of Ireland, though they have not deſcribed or pointed them out, 
as well as EpwaRD the Third, in the commiſſion above-recited. We 
are told that they were diſcovered in the days of Paganiſm under the 


tenth Milefian monarch, and ſo much uſe was made of them, that the 


ſucceeding monarch ordained, that all the gentry ſhould wear golden 


chains about their necks. The chronicles of the next reign take notice, 


that gold rings were then firſt uſed in Ireland; and a few years after filver 


ſhields were brought in faſhion, by a monarch who acquired the title 


of Airy-theach, which imported ; filvered”. A ſilver ſeal of one of the 


1 Kings of — and a bit of a bride of 61 gold of ten ounces, which 


5 were 
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were upd. in diate in ſome grounds, were ſent as a preſent to King 
/CuaRLEs the Firſt, by the Earl of STRATTORD. A great number of 
_ Yoldſmiths are mentioned by ſeveral writers : and we are told that there 
is ſcarce an inſtance in their ancient hiſtory of any chalice, viol, or utenſil 
dedicated to ſacred uſes in the church or at the altar, other than of pure gold 
or ſilver; which might probably give riſe to this opinion of their mines. 
But to paſs by theſe uncertain conjectures for the preſent, I ſhall trouble 
the reader with an account only of the mines which are now diſ- 


. 


T " Iron mines, which I (hall Kal with, are of three Elte, he 
bog, the rock, and the mountain mine; which laſt is again diſtinguiſhed, 
into white, pin, and ſhell mine. Beſides theſe there are three mines 
of lead and ſilver mixed; ſo rich, that from one in the county of An- 

trim, every thirty pounds of lead yielded a pound of pure flyer. The 
veins of another mine in the county of Tipperary, which gives the 
name of Silver-mines to a market town there, commonly riſe within 
three or four ſpit deep from the ſurface, the land being mountainous 
and barren, and yield two different ſorts of ore : the one, which is moſt 
uſual, is of a reddiſh colour hard and gliſtering, and the other like a 
marle blueiſh and ſofter than the firſt, though judged much the beſt 
and to produce the greateſt quantity of ſilver. The ore has yielded 
generally about three pounds of filver out of a tun, beſides a great deal 
of lead, and ſome quickſilver, which made it very valuable. In the 
time of Lord STRAFFORD's adminiſtration, he ſent an ingott - of ſilver 
to King CHARLEs the Firſt, of three hundred ounces from the Royal 
mines of Ireland: and in about four years after, he tells the Secretary 
of State in one of his letters, „that the lead mines in Munſter were ſo 
« rich, that every fodder of lead” — which may be meant of a load — 
« had in it to the value of thirty pounds of fine filver. EY 


There are en conſiderable collieries i in ary parts of the iſland, 
probably enough to ſupply all Europe with coals: and yet at a medium 
ſor theſe three laſt years, it appears that they have imported of this com- 
mo dity annually from Great Britain, to OE near the amount of an hun- 
. 


; * 
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dred thouſand pounds; though the price of coals at Dublin is ſeldom 

much more than half what it is at London. There is a coalmine which 

was diſcovered by accident in digging for iron ore, which is more than 

enough to ſupply the iſland, and all the people living near it make uſe 

of no other firing; but being ſituated far from any navigable river, there 

is but little reſort to it except from the inhabitants in its neighhourhood. 

Y There is however ſuch an obvious remedy for this misfortune of its ſitua- 
= tion, that in theſe days of improvement it is ſurpriſing it hath not been 
; practiſed ; and if it is impracticable to bring the commodity to a market, 

they ſhould endeavour to carry a market to the commodity. It is pro- 
bable that Birmingham and Sheffield were erected upon the ſpot of 
ground on which they are — the two principal towns in England for 
1 hard ware of every kind which is to be worked with fire — becauſe 
= thoſe ſpots were in the neighbourhood of very great and extenfive col- 
lieries. Thus artiſts and manufacturers may, with ſome expence and 
good management, be brought together alſo in thoſe parts of Ireland 
where coals abound, 'till they encreaſe into little towns : and a people 
living thus cloſe together, would not only cauſe a conſumption of this 
fuel, but add ſoil to the land, improve the adjacent country, raiſe the 
value of eſtates where my ſettle, and bring riches into the kingdom 1 


their labour. 


8 
I 


= Another Fe was wade of a colliery bordering on 1 3 
0 and an act of Parliament paſſing about thirty years ago to encourage the 
dͥraäaining of bogs and unprofitable low lands, a canal was made at a great 
expence in order to bring coals from it to Dublin ; but, for ſome reaſon 
or other, of little profit that way to the publick. There is a very con- 
ſiderable colliery at Ballycaſtle in the county of Antrim, and great 
ſums have been given by Parliament to make a harbour for the tranſ- 
portation of them, but without effect; the piles being deſtroyed by a 
worm in a few years. Whether this evil could not be remedied by 
_ ſtone piers, in a country where ſtone is much more plentiful than wood, 
= isa queſtion perhaps that would not be pertinent if one was acquainted - 


_ with the place; but without knowing any particular reaſons to the, © 


rA OD . 
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contrary, it is an obvious queſtion, and very But whatever are - 


the reaſons for not Working the other coal pits in the iſland, there can- 
not ſurely b be a ſufficient reaſon, why thoſe near the Barrow, a fine navi- 


gable river, may not be carr 
Si to Dublin. Nor indeed does it ſeem to be a ſufficient improvement, 


or what, the ſhould content themſelves with, to bring their own coals to ; 
Dublin ; but their merchants might eaſily, and with good profit, raiſe 
a fund there for laying i ina good ſtock of them when they are cheap, : 


to furniſh the poor with at a low rate, and i in ſmall quantities in winter. 
This would be of great ſervice to enable the manufacturers to work 


cheap, and prevent thoſe combinations and extortions which both rich 


and poor are now liable to; and to remedy which the Parliament is 


obliged frequently to interpoſe. In ſhort they might not only furniſh 


themſelves with their own coals, for which ſuch an immenſe ſum 1s 
now ſent annually out of the kingdom, but might alſo export them to 
_ Holland at high gies and employ” a —_ ou of Thipping e to the bene- 
fit of the poblick.” 


© 
N Tent 


To the metals and ani which have 3 mentioned. may be al. 8 


ded the quarries of ſlate and ſtone and marble, which are in many parts 


of Ireland in great plenty, and of a very valuable ſpecies. In the county of 


Waterford particularly there is a fine black marble without any mixture; 


another black and white ; a grey marble beautifully clouded and ſpotted © 
like ſome kinds of ſhagreen ; and beſides theſe, a variegated ſort com- 


poſed of ſeveral colours, as: brown, white, yellow, and. blue ; blended 
into various ſhades and figures very beautiful, and all of them capable 


of a fine high poliſh, In ſhort, marble abounds almoſt every where z | 
but the moſt famous place for it is the county of Kilkenny, where it is 


cut and poliſhed by a watermill. Kildare houſe in Dublin — ther | 
magnificent Town-houſe perhaps in Europe — and the Provoſt 5-houſe 


at the college, are built of marble from Ardbraccan in the county of : 


Meath, which poliſhes to a dove-colour. The ſtone which they call 


of the modern ſtructures in Dublin are built, is in colour nearly equal 


1 mixes well with our Portland ſtone, but is much ſuperior to it in | 
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down to Waterford; and come very 


Mountain grit, of which the Parliament houſe, the College, _—_ moſt 
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muſt be allowed to be the chief. Theſe therefore were the 
the deſcendents of JarHerT ; and accordingly Joszrnus tells us, that 
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Brasse The kerry ſtones, which are worked by jewellers, and abt 


in necklaces and fleeve buttons, are greatly ſuperior to thoſe of Briſtol, 


being almoſt as hard as a flint ; ſome of them are of a fine * n 
5 «ud others not inferior in colour to the 2 „ 


Having given the reader this general view-of the exterior of the coun- 


try which I am introducing to his acquaintance in the following work, 
I ſhall now proceed to give ſome account of the inhabitants, their laws 


and language, religion, manners, and government, as far as it can 
be collected out of the rubbiſh, and diſtinguiſhed from the fables of the 


moſt ancient authors. Tho' it is impoſſible to deduce the original of any 


nation with truth and certainty which is not found in Scripture, and it 


may therefore be thought in vain to look for authorities any where elle, 


yet where profane and facred hiſtory coincide, or where the former is 


not repugnant to the latter, ſome little traces may be drawn and conjec- 


tures formed with probability: at leaſt nobody can preſume to ſay that 
rder or method wherein 


the firſt plantations of the earth were made, ſome have imagined there 


As to the 


they are falſe and groundleſs. 


was little or none, and that each colony ſettled where they did by chance ; 


every one ſeizing on ſuch countries as it caſually arrived at. But if we 


conſider with any attention the account which is given of this tran 
wy” by the ſacred hiſtorian, we ſhall find nothing more foreign from his 


ion 


intention than ſuch a precipitate and confuſed diſſipation. For we are 


told with regard to the ſons of JAHR, the eldeſt branch of 'Noan' s 


poſterity, « that by theſe were the iſles of the Gentiles divided i in their 


* lands, every one after lis tongue, after their families in their nations. 
By the iſles of the Gentiles is underſtood, among all ancient writers, the 


iſlands of Europe; of which the Britiſh iſlands, as being the largeſt, 
portion of 


the Celtes or Gauls were deſcended from Gouxx his eldeſt ſon. To 


tis may be added the concurrent teſtimony of many ancient fathers 


and hiſtorians to prove that GoMeRr was their founder: And if this is 


not ſufficient, we may bring another witneſs in CLUYER ius, who proves 


that 
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that the ancient Celtic i „ which among > regions, 1 ſays, includ- | „„ 
ed the Britannic and Northern iſles, did all ſpeak the fame language from 5 
Gomes, which was preſerved among his deſcendents. Mx. Vor- 
TAIRE indeed is pleaſed to treat the peopling of the Weſt, by the de- 
ſcendents of GoMeR, as a vain conceit, and calls it a fiction of the 
Eaſt : but he is too great a genius to tread in the common track, and of 
all hiſtorians has the leaſt reaſon to talk in this manner ; becauſe he fre- 


quently ſubſtitutes his own vain conceits in the room of inconteſtable a bw 

evidence and end as his many gays * our own * 9 
pr ove. . | | 4 ” ; 5 5 
At what particular period it was that theſe Celtes migrated into Eu- I 
rope, and even when they had got footing in the pleaſant and more ; 1 
Southern parts of it, how long it was before they ſpread themſelves ſo 2 Z 


far Northward as to theſe our regions, it is difficult, if not impoſſible, D—_— EE 
to ſay. The moſt ancient foreign hiſtory of any credit will give nolightinto 
this tranſaction; but we may ſafely venture topronounce, I believe, that it 
was not immediately aftex the diſperſion of mankind at Babel, as the old 
Iriſh hiſtorians would fain perſuade us. For it is in the higheſt degree 
abſurd to ſuppoſe, that they could come into Europe or theſe iſles by ſea 
with ſuch a numerous retinue, ſo long before any thing of navigation, even 
by coaſting, was at all known in the world. Nor is it indeed much more 
reaſonable to imagine, that they would traverſe the ocean to theſe iſlanlds 
till they found themſelves too much ſtraitened in the more pleaſant 
| climates of the South; which in all probability was not till a good 
while after their firſt migration into Europe. This is ſufficient to diſ- 
credit the old Iriſh hiſtories, as to the very high antiquity of the firſt | 
inhabitants; the moſt reaſonable of thoſe writers deducing it. from the 
diſperſion of mankind at Babel, when ſayueT and his poſterity, they 5 
fay, emboldened by Noan's example, ventured to commit themſelves _ 
by ſhips upon the ſea, to ſearch out the unknown corners of the 
world, and fo found out this Weſtern iſland. But tho' this very high 
antiquity may be juſtly diſputed for many reaſons, yet I think it is not p 
to be doubted, that theſe Northern countries were peopled more early - 
than the e of eriticks are : inclined to allow. a e! tells us 1 


* 


** 


i robber e 
tis ies of the Gentiles were inhabited, which all interpreters e viedge 


to mean the iſlands of Europe: ; and the great antiquity of che langt age 9 


„ Ma * 1 "> k 3; to 


the god, Iriſh, - which will be hereafter proved to be * ſaine vith 


A wp 


ct- 


ters was in its frac "The old Celtic fey ſo great ai an affinit ity tc to 35k ancient 


4. 1 4 


Hebrew, that to thoſe, who are maſters of both, the ey appear plainly t to be 


F< 


only dialects of the ſame, tongue ; or, to ſpeak perhaps 705 properly, the 


Celtic is a dialect of the Hebrew. This ſurely Jays a fair foundation for an 
ancient hiſtory to b. built upon; for a nation and language are both of an 


8e, and if a language be ancient, the people muſt be as old. 


. io 1 I 43 


| 1 5 the whole i it ſeems Hey probable, if not. abſolute y certain, that, 


the Britiſh iſles. were firſt peopled by the ancient and warlike Gomerians, 


corruptly after called Cymbrians ; which laſt name, as well a as the language of 
that nation, or rather a dialect of it, is Riill preſerved ; in the north part of 
Wales. In a ſhort time after the peopling of Britain, as Ireland in clear 
weather may be diſcerned by the eye from moſt of the northern, and from 


Tome of its weſtern parts, it is natural to ſuppaſe that many adventurers 


tranſported themſelves thither and poſſeſſed the Iſland. There is ſcarcely 
any thing more difficult than to ſettle the chronology of ſuch very ancient 


colonies ; but by comparing one hiſtorian with another, and from what 


fill remains of known appellations and events, it ſeems reaſonable to ima- 
gine, that Ireland was thus firſt inhabited. The nearneſs of the countries, 
and the affinity in language and cuſtoms civil and religious uſed among the 


ancient Britons, may well induce us to believe that they had the ſame origi- 


nal, and were peopled much at the ſame time. Thus Ireland was anciently | 


called a Britiſh iſle, by PlInv, PoLys1vs, &c. and the manners of the an- 


cient Britons and Hibernians were much the ſame. The foil and climate, 
the cuſtoms and diſpoſitions of the people, ſays Tacixus, ſpeaking of the 
Iriſh, differ little from thoſe of Britain. This account is confirmed alſo by 
two of the oldeſt hiſtorians that we have. Nxxxivs, a Briton. who oF 


* 


riſhed in the year of Cnkisr eight hundred and fifty,” ſays, „If any one 
would know how long Ireland was deſert and uninhabited, the moſt know- 


7 
5 | | | thus; 
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thus; The Seen in the fborch ave of the world obtained Ireland ; 5 1 5 
and this fourth age, according to his computation, was from the time of 
Davib. HENRY HNTIx GDC is ftill more particular, and ſays, © The 
Britons in the third age of the world came into Britain, and the Scots into 
Ireland in the foutth.” Why they computed the fourth age of the world 
from the time of Davin, this is not the place to relate; but it is allowed _ Ss. 4 
that he was andinted king over Judah about a thouſand and fifty years be- „ 
fore the Chriſtian æta; which is the fame period exactly in which the beſtt _ 
Iriſh hiſtorians affirm their country was invaded by the Scythians out of Spain. WE” 
Let it be obſerved that there is no contradiction at all in allowing, that theſe 
eſcendents from JayneT, by Maos his ſecond ſon, might ſome time after 
7 poſſeſs themſelves of the ſouthern parts of Ireland from Spain, as the Gome- 
rians, afterwards called Gauls, had peopled the northern and eaſtern parts 
from Britain; and as they ſprang : from the ſame original, their manners and 


language would probably differ but vn little. 


But to ſay the truth, hiſtorians have been ſo confounded 55 their enjoy of ” ws 
names, migrations, and exploits, that it is not eaſy to know, whether they „ 
ſpeak of the ſame nation under different names, or of two diſtinck peop 55 
At leaſt it is evident, that Hr RODO Tus, PToLomy, and JosTiN, to name 
no more, have called the Scythians by ſome names, and attributed ſome 

actions and places to them, which upon cloſer examination have been found 
to belong to the Celtes or Gomerians whom they had driven out of their ter- 
mories. The ancient geographer STR ABO, noted for his accuracy, tells us, 1 
that the old, Greek hiſtorians gave the name of Scythians and Celto-Scythi- „ 


ans to all the inhabitants of the northern regions; though it is plain that a HB 
conſiderable part of them were properly Celtes or Gomerians, He adds that 2 
theſe, which were likewiſe called Iberi and Celt-Iberi, peopled Spain and Gaul, | PEE 3 
and from thence ' went into the neighbouring : a "mod: en the . 1 
reſt came over into Britain mo kde. - .. % , 3 
| If for the . above mentioned many learned men 5 colds to reckon- . : 
them as one people, branched out into that variety of names and. characters „ 
under which they are diſtinguiſhed by various authors, it is no wonder that =o 
the old Iriſh hiſtorians who were not learned ſhould run into this miſtake, - 3 y 
and confound the JOG. with the Gomerians. But we are told | y Mr. | 0 
une, * 


IN r NOD ro 


- Innes, © that the art inventors, as he calls them, of the genealogies of the 
Triſh bring their deſcent from Goux as being JAnz rs eldeſt ſon ; and fo 
it is ſet down by MacxAITH -in a manuſcript in a library of the then Duke 
of CAN DoS one of the moſt famous Iriſh genealogiſts ; and the Scots have 
ſtill retained it [a]. I muſt confeſs, after reading all that I could find writ- 
ten on every fide ancient and modern, I am inclined to think with Biſhop 
STILLINGFLEET, that ſome of the Celtes from Britain, who in STRABO 
are called Iberi, paſſed over into Ireland in a very early age of the world; 
and that afterwards ſome of the Scythians coming from Spain into Britain, 
and finding it peopled went into Ireland, and ſubduing the firſt ſettlers took 
poſſeſſion of that iſland. Of the fame opinion is the celebrated Britiſh an- 
tiquarian Lnuvp in the preface to his Gloſſography; which he ſupports by 
reaſons that are drawn from a compariſon of the original languages, and 
which ſeem concluſive to an impartial and unprejudiced mind. See here 
then the original of the ancient Iriſh: and if all other proof of it were want- | 
ing, the pride and floth of the common people, who have not mixed in the 
affairs of love or marriage with the Engliſh, would be a ſtrong preſump- 
tion of their affinity with the Spaniards. But it is faid there are very few of 
the better ſort of the Iriſh whoſe anceſtors have not intermarried with the 
new comers,; and that the beſt Iriſh and the beſt Engliſh families have been 
fo blended by alliances of this fort, that there are ſcarce any remains of the 
noble Mileſian ſtock entire and unmixed. As to the other part of the inha- 
'bitants, which ſor the ſake of diſtinction I call the people of Ireland, and 
who, though not half perhaps i in number, yet have got the moſt a OY 
able footing in point of rank and property, it is unneceſſary to ſay any thing 
more of their deſcent, than that their anceſtors in different ages, fince the 
latter end of the twelfth gr were. adventurers from Britains FO Es 


Language. -* There is no difficulty i in ente whence the -ahiginat lib ngrage | 
O Fraun. was derived; though if we aſſent to what is ſaid by their old hiſtorians, we 

Univ. Hit, mult either believe that one GaTHeLvs was the ſounder of it, and that he 
Diflertat. ' d viſed it out of all other languages then known in the world, or that PAR- 
wor anus a branch of JaeneT who firſt ſeized on Ireland, brought the 
fame kind of language that. befell his family at the deſolation of Babel. 
But the firſt is too fabulous to deſerve any attention; and the laſt is not ex- 


aQtly true. The language of Ireland at its firſt peopling, if no proof ex- 
| [a] Critical Effay on the ancient inhabitants of North Eritain, p. 485. 11 ; 
| | C 


iſted of it, we WR tt conclude muſt be the original 0 Cekie „ = 
or Gomerian; which was univerſally ſpoken over Europe at that time, DEE 
and 1s judged the moſt original and unmixed language yet remaining, 
A very ingenious Iriſh writer, Mr. O Conxo, [] mentioned in 
the preface, to whom this volume owes great aſſiſtance of a private as 8 
well as a public nature, claims the preference of their own to all other 3 
Celtic dialects, in point of purity, if not antiquity, and affirms that te 
ancient Celtic is to this day a living language in Ireland. The reader ſhall 
now ſee this proved plainly by Dr. deft ang ef 
lege at Dublin, and perhaps the beſt an 1 
land ever produced. He tells us, [c] RG in order to diſcover the original of the 

Iriſh nation, he was at the pains to compare all the European languages 

with that of Ireland, which he obſerved to have little agreement with 1 
of them. This put him on having recourſe to the Celtic, the original lan- THE 
guage of the ancient Celtæ; who were likewiſe called Scythians by the moſt ; 
ancient Greek writers. He examined the Celtic by LnvyD's and PEzRON's 
and found a great affinity between them : but reading the 
Lord's prayer in above an hundred languages, verſions, and characters, print- 
ed at London in ſeventeen hundred, he diſcovered the Iriſh language to be 
the very ſame with the Celtic, as will appear by the ſpecimens of them in 
that prayer; and which for the ſatisfaction of the curious ſhall be given 
There being ſuch an exact agreement between them, and the 


Vocabularies, 


below [4]. 
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once a fellow of Trinity ( Col- ; 1 
earned antiquarian that Ire- EY 


[5] Diſſertations on the Ant. Hiſt. of Ireland, 4 * 17 53. p. 37 8. 5 0 1 ; 4 1 


[/] Introduction to the Hiſt, of Ireland, p. 2. — „ 725 731"; , 1 


. C A. 
1. Our narme ata ar ncamb*. 
2. Beanich ® a tanim. 


3- Go diga do riogda. 


4. Go denta du Tol, air talm in marte ar 


neamb', 
. Tabuar deim a niugh ar naran limb' ali. 
Agus mai duine ar fiach amhail near marm- 
hid ar fiacha. 
7. Na leig fin amb'aribh ach ſoar ſa ſhin on 


ole. 
8. Or ſletſa 


nta comtha 2 loir 0 
ſabh'ri. riog Zus 8 2 


Amen. 


9 Beanich and n and Amb'aribb ind Cathy 


ache lame, I take the omiſſion or addition of letters to be the 


6. Agus maith dhuinn ar bhfiaca mar mhaith- 


1. Arnathair ata ar r neamb. 2-9 TL ,, 1 

2. Naomhthar * hainm. 53 5 

3. Tigheadh do rioghachd. | . 

4. Deantar do thoil aran talam mar PI Ni- ” /;..: 1; 0 
thear ar neamh. . — 2 

5. Ar naran laothamhail, tabhair dhuinn a nin. 7” 


midne darbh feitheamh naibh. ſein. 

7· Agus na leig fin a ccath ughadh, achd { —_—. 

ſaor inno olc, i —_ 

8, Oir as leachd fein an Rioghachd agus an- A 

„ chumhachd agus an ao go ſior rui- = . = 
ge. Amen. 1 . 
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1NTRODUCTION. 


cepting the Hebrew and Phenician, this is ſufficient he thipks to pro- 
cure that credit to the Iriſh hiſtory which it may juſtly challenge; and which, 


for want of proving a point of that importance, they have not hitherto met 
with, For if it can be made out beyond all contradiction, that the uſe of 


letters in this iſland was as early as the relations in any hiſtory which is allow- 
ed to be authentic, then the common objection againſt the credit of the 
Iciſh hiſtories, that the uſe of letters wo here after the entrance of Chrif li- 


anity, will be wholly removed. 


and ſyntax, allowing only for the, e errors of tranſcribers ; which by an ex- 


traordinary fate, conſidering their ignorance and negligence, happen not to 
be very conſiderable. Hear how he accounts for its preſervation amongſt 


the Iriſh. © Whatever changes this original language might have ſuffered 


on the continent, there can be no wonder in the preſervation of i its primi- 
tive ſyntax in Ireland, when we conſider the many ſchools and colleges 
kept here through molt ages, and the genius of the people fo much turned 
to literature and philological learning: add to this a form of government, 


in which oratory and eloquence became abſolutely neceſſary to bolſter up 
the ſelfiſh motives of ambition, a continued ſecurity from abroad, and the 


ſame popular government ever prevailing at home [e].” There are but 


eighteen letters in the Iriſh alphabet, of which a third part are vowels : and 


as ſuch a proportion muſt declare both ſoftneſs and harmony, ſo it is 
clear of thoſe harſh ſounds ſo frequently to be met with in all other Celtic 


dialects. The letters are ranged in a different order from the alphabet 
of the Romans, as the reader will ſee below [ f], and which was brought thi- 


ther in the fourth century by the Chriſtian miſſionaries. All this added to. 


= Diſſertations, ut ſupra, p- 42. 
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lum baring no affinity with any other Arbe language in the world, ex- | 


Theſe ſpecimens are obſerved by Mg. O 8 to be the 1120 in words 
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the paucity of their numbers and diſtinet powers, ſhewys evidently, fays the | 


ſume writer, “ that thoſe elements were imported before the additional cyphers 


were invented, .and before any commerce began between our anceſtors and 


the learned nations : And theſe extraordinary facts ſummed. up together 
fairly account for the uſe of letters in Ireland from the firſt entrance of the 
Iberian Spaniards, Whom we now call the Scotiſh or Milefian 5 UF * 


+ ſhall not however conceal from the reader, that Ms. tl Has de 


about thirty pages [g], to ſhew that the Iriſh had not the uſe of letters be- 
fore S. PATRICK, and that their proper names to expreſs, Letters, a Book, 
to Read, Write, &c. are all derived from the Latin. But if the Iriſh is the 
Celtic language, as ſeems to be incqufttſtably-proved above, whith the firſt 
inhabitants might bring with them Sm Britam or Spain, then this writer 


himſelf hath furniſhed us with an anſwer to all this labour'd criticiſm i in 


two or three lines, by ſaying “ that the name of BARD is originally Celtic, 
from whence the Greeks and Latins had it.” Nay he owns in the ſame page, 
that the Iriſh is originally a dialect of the Celtic. Inſtead therefore of the 


Iriſh borrowing their words from the Latin as abovementioned, why may 


not the Latins have taken theſe from the Celtic, as well as that of Bard? The 
Abbe PEZZ RON has made it appear they have done this with regard to the 
names of all the days in the week, moſt of the days of the montb, the 
word Diſco, to learn, and above three hundred other words which he hath ; given 
a liſt of [5]. In ſhort the great argument upon which ſo much ſtreſs is 
laid by this Scotiſh writer, and by others upon his authority, falls. entirely 
to the ground for want of truth to ſupport i it. So far is it from being true, 
that there are no expreſſions or terms in the Iriſh language for Letters, 
« Book, Reading, Writing '&c. as being all things of which the Iriſh had 
never any uſe before the time of S. Pa TRick, that they had original 
terms for theſe in their own proper language, without borrowing them 
from the Latins ; as ins reader ny 5 ſce below L. In orger to get rid of 


"471 Diſſertations, p. 45. 


ſe!] Crit. Eſſay, p. 440 — 468, 5 "a -3 
] Antiqu. of all nations, p. 200 and ſequ, 4 


[i] A Letter, Fiodh. A Book, Cion. Science, Ealadha, Creath. 7 Seanchus, 


E F Genet. Er. Dligeadh, F encachus, Foeſy, * Duain, N 85 
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| the difficulty of the entire diſagreement between the Pn Mx. 


INTRODUCTION 


Ixxxs roundly aſſerts upon his own authority, « that the Bethluis- nion 
is nothing elſe but an invention of ſome of the Iriſh Sennachies, who, 


ſince they received the uſe of letters, have put the Latin alphabet into a 


new arbitrary order, and aſſigned to each letter the name of ſame tree; 


and that this was not the genuine alphabet of the Iriſh in ancient times 2 


peculiar to them; but a bare inverſion of the Latin alphabet [E].“ 
all this is ſaid without any proof, ſuppoſe I ſhould as roungly * 


it: che fact or authority of the Bethluis- nion will remain juſt as it did. Why 


did not Mx. Ixx Es produce the genuine alphabet of the Iriſh in ancient 
time, if this is not it, to ſupport his aſſertion? The only anſwer to this 


muſt be, that he had it not in his power; for he certainly would have done 


it, if he had been able. But if the Iriſh had been ſo many ages in poſſeſ- 
ſeſſion of the Celtic language before that of the Greeks or Romans appear- 


ed there, is it at all likely, is it credible that they had no letters nor alphabet 


in all that time, and that an Iriſh Sennachy or Bard adapted one to their lan- 
guage by an inverſion or exciſion of the Roman alphabet ? Let no body 


who can ſwallow this abſurdity, make any objection to the fables of Iriſh 
hiſtory ; he is very well qualified to digeſt them, Had IxxEs contented. 


himſelf with ſaying, that the preſent letters of the alphabet were bor- 
rowed moſtly from the Romans, it might have paſſed uncontradicted; but 


that does not prove, that the Iriſh had no alphabet nor letters of theic own. 


Many characters of ſuch letters are ſtill to be ſeen in their old manuſcripts ; 
and a book written entirely in them is now in the poſſeſſion of Dr, SouL- 


LEVAN of Trinity College. Before the uſe of paper or parchment, the 
matter on which the Iriſh wrote their letters, was on tables cut out of 2 
Beech- tree and ſmoothed by a plane, which they inſcribed with an iron 
pencil called a Style: the letters tbemſelves were anciently termed © Feadha”, 
woods, from the matter on which they were wrote, as well as becauſe 


they were the names of trees; and this was the practiſe of other 
de fore paper and parchment were invented. 


The diſcovery made by Ds. RavMonD abovementioned, of the entity 


of the old Celtic and Iriſh languages, is in- my opinion Wt 2; 42 
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irrefragable anſwer to all the objections which this and other 8 have 
made tothe carly uſe of letters in Ireland. It was the want of this diſcovery 


obſerved in another work [I] —in Campen, Usner, Ware, and other 
learned antiquarians; and which had hitherto prevented a ſatisfactory ac- 
_ of the Iriſh hiſtory. Of theſe languages, he adds here . that they 
A agree as much together, as any one of the Greek dialects doth with an- 
« other, and more exactly than the languages of two remote parts in the 
« ſame kingdom.” The truth of the matter with regard to 8. PaTrick's 
teaching the Iriſh the uſe of letters ſeems to be as Harris hath given it in 
his additions to WARE: that the Iriſh before their converſion were utterly 
unacquainted with the Latin letters, without the knowledge of which 
the Biſhop conſidered his new converts were incapable of reading the 
Scriptures and other books; and conſequently could not make ſuch a 


progreſs in TRY and religion as was neceſſary 
teach their co en. This therefore was the cauſe which induced that 


pious apoſtle to ah the Latin alphabet to his converts; who being 
well ſkilled in their native letters became great proficients in the Latin 
elements. Even if the common opinion of the ancient hiſtorians ſhould 
be admitted, that Ca pus brought the Phenician letters into Greece which 
were then ſixteen in number, before which time the Greeks had none, yet 
this period being above fifteen hundred years before the Chriſtian æra, and 
the Phenicians having a great trade with theſe Weſtern iſlands — with Ire- 
land much more than Britain — above a thouſand years before the Incarna- 
tion, as the beſt authors teſtify, it ſeems incredible that the Phenicians 
ſhould not in all that time have communicated the uſe of letters to the 
Iriſh ; and that notwithſtanding their continual commerce, the Iriſh 


ſhould be ignorant of them, till above four hundred years after CuxIsr. 
Even our SPENSER is of opinion © that Ireland had the uſe of Let- 


ters very anciently and long. before England ; tho' whether they had them 


at their firſt coming into the land, or afterwards, by trading. with other 
nations which had tewers, learned ben of Them, or devifed them my 
themſelves, OY PO but Lhe dope ly .1s . 
doubtful.” „ 


| End of Raymong 'sletter to Lord Inckiqi on the Iriſh language and dae, 751 I, 


which occaſioned ſo much uncertainty and diſagreement — as the Dr. has 


to enable them to + 
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The original and the preſervation of their language having been ac- 
counted for, it muſt be obſerved of it in the general, that it not only anſwered 
all the commodious ends of ſpeech, but beſtowed all thoſe decorations of 
harmony and expreſſion which a great genius for poetry or oratory can 
require, in order to become maſter of his ſubje& and to charm and captivate 
his hearers ; for it is copious without luxuriance, laconic without obſcurity ; 
nervous, figurative, and pathetic. This is ſo well known of the writings 


of ſome of their poets, that a man of taſte without underſtanding the 


language cannot help admiring, in a tranſlation, the vivacity, the ſublimity, 
and the majeſty of the original, though it muſt be greatly leſſened and im- 
paired, Witneſs the poems of Oss Ax collected in the Highlands or 


iſles of Scotland, tranſlated from this language, and publiſhed about a year 
ago. Whether theſe poems were originally compoſed there, or in Ireland, 


— and it is moſt natural to ſuppoſe the laſt, for reaſons which I have given 
the world in another place [(n] — is not material to the preſent purpoſe. 
The language i is that of Ireland, and its energy and ſublimity is very con- 
ſpicuous through the tranſlation. But this original language, through a 


great length of time and an intermixture with Danes and Britons, is fo 


much declined within theſe ſeven hundred years paſt, and differs ſo much 
from that which is c commonly ſpoken, that ſcarce one in an. hundred of the 
native Iriſh can read, write, or underſtand it. It is therefore to be looked 
for only amongſt their early poets and their antiquarians, and not among 


the common people; of whom it is ſaid, that the province of Ulſter has 


the right phraſe, but not the pronunciation; Munſter the pronu nciation, but 
not the phraſe; Leinſter has neither; and Conaught both. The famous 


Britiſh antiquarian Mx. Luuyp hath told us, that by collating the lan- 
guages he found one part of the Iriſh” reconcileable to the Welſh, and by 


a diligent peruſal of the New Teſtament and ſome manuſcript papers, he 
had a ſatisfactory knowledge as to the affinity of the other part with the 
old Spaniſh, of which he has given many inſtances: And the concluſion 
he draws from it is to the purport abovementioned, that the firſt inhabitants = 
of Ireland were Celtes who came from Gaul and thence into Britain, and 
Scythians who paſſed thither from ſome part of 1 The en i is 


* Remarks an the Hiſt. of Finga, &c, 1762, Tn 
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probable, peopled the Northern and Eaſtern parts of the iſland to CY 
their navigation was ſhort and ſafe, and the latter ſettled in the Weſt and 
South. And this accounts for the diverſity of manners and dlalects between 
the inhabitants of the one and the other part ; which was common to all the 
other nations of Europe, and which can be owing to nothing elſe but the 


different colonies they were firſt peopled with. 


1 is impoſſible to felieve that learning and ſcience of any kind ſhould 


flouriſh, when the world itſelf was in its infancy : and therefore tho' we 
ſhould allow — as I think we muſt — that the uſe of letters and arts was 
near as early in Ireland as in any other European country, yet the philoſophy, 


learning, and religion which the hiſtorians boaſt ſo much of, from the firſt 


ſettlement of the Spaniſh colony in this iſland, may bejuſtly doubted of, if not 
abſolutely denied. There is an error indeed which is common, not to them 
only, but to all writers of this ſort ; which is, that either they do not attend 


to, or at leaſt they do not mark in their writings, the progreſſion of learning 
and manners in the nations of which they write. Thus for want of marking 
this progreſſion, when the Iriſh hiftorians give ſuch pompous accounts as they 


do of the great learning of their firſt progenitors, at a time that we are 


morally certain there was but little learning in the whole world, other 
people are naturally enough led to believe, that all which they ſay of this 


kind is vain and fabulous. Had they contented themſelves with telling us, 


« that from their commerce with the Phenicians and Egyptians in Spain, 
the colony which came fram thence into Ireland had advantages, ſkill, 


« and ſcience ſuperior to the other Celtic nations,“ which in the courſe 


of ſome ages ·puſhed their learning to the higheſt pitch that Heathen lights 


« could afford; and after the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, ** that Ireland 


became the emporium of knowledge and the ſanctuary of liberty to the 
© Weſtern world; this would eaſily have gained credit with impartial peo- 


ple; and if it was diſputed or denied by others, it might without much 
difficulty be proved. But when it is ſaid . that, in the infancy and moſt con- 
fuſed ſtate of their government, they never ſunk into ignorance or barbarity,” 
and without marking with preciſion the progreſſion of letters, or diſtinguiſh- 
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ing the periods of when they ſpeak, when 7700 * the excellency of their 


teſtimony of Prz Rox [7], who tells us that they contemned other nations 


the obligat 
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« muſick, their philoſophy, their poetry, their conſtitutions of government, 


« and, in ſhort, the knowledge and ſciences of the great ancients” are 
ſounded fo very lien by theſe writers, indifferent people will ſuſpect that 


their amor patriz” has tempted them to tranſgreſs the limits of truth. 
Therefore in giving an account of the learning of theſe people, I would 


be underſtood to carry the date of it no higher than a little before the 
Chriſtian æra. My own countrymen may think that this is much too high, 
and the Iriſh will ſay that it is not high enough: but I write for the fake 
of truth and of inſtruction, and not for the ſake of pleaſing either the one 


or the other nation. 


The Roman writers, it muſt be owned, in the firſt age of Chriſtianity have 
called the Iriſh barbarous, unpoliſhed, and ignorant of all virtues. But 


in anſwer to this it muſt be obſerved, that they ſtiled every nation barbar- 
ous and unpoliſhed who had not been cultivated by their diſcipline. Many of 


our own writers have fallen in with this humour very abſurdly, and taken 
them at their word. Even Campen has faid, that there never was in 


Europe any knowledge of polity, or civilized manners, or of letters, but 
where the Romans governed. But this, if I may be allowed to ſay it 
of ſo great an authority, is talking at random, and carrying the matter 
much too far; in the laſt particular eſpecially. I ſay it however on the 


and eſteemed all people Barbarians that were not Greeks or Romans; tho 
they ought to have called to mind, that they themſelves not long before” 
were treated in the ſame manner. Since therefore they value themſetves 
too much to believe, or have forgot, or rather perhaps been ignorant of 
ions they laid under to thoſe whom they have calle& Barbarians, 
it is fit — ſhould know it. Even their language which they boafted = 
ſo much of, a great part of it came neither from them nor the Greeians, 
as they have fancied, but was taken from the Celtæ or Gauls, The Latin 
names of the days of the week are all taken from them, of which in an- 
other place he gives the proofs. But further it may be obſerved, that the 


Romans were very far from bring curivus W into the Er of the 


b Antiq. of all nations, e flaw 1 | 8 
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nations which they conquered, beyond the pale of the Grecian Rates, 15 


Witneſs the very ſtrange and romantic account which the accurate TAciTus 
has given ofthe Jewiſh nation: and when a people {o well known have been 
ſo groſly miſrepreſented by ſuch an able hiſtorian, what good account can 
be expected of a Northern nation in the Ts of the Wed. where 00. 


a ſingle Roman ever ſet his foot? 


Ds-Ravuony, who with regard to Ireland is a much better authority 


than CAMDEN, hath told us [9], that there is no other nation in the world, 
that can ſhew clearer proof of their antiquity, hiſtory, and ſucceſſion of 
their kings, for at leaſt two thouſand years. But ſhould this author be ſuſ- 
pected of partiality, Mx. Luvyp the Britiſh antiquarian muſt Rand clear 
of that ſuſpicion; and in the preface to his Iriſh Vocabulary, he acknowledges 
« that it is one of the moſt ancient and beſt preſerved Janguages in the 


guage in the ſame early age”. Howſoever our Antiquarian might be qualified 
to judge of this, I preſume no body will doubt the capacity or authority of 


the Poet SPENSER ; who fays © that he had cauſed divers of the compoſi- 


tions of their bards to be tranſlated to him that he might underſtand them; 


and ſurely they favoured of ſweet wit and good invention, but fkilled not 


of the goodly ornaments of Poetry, yet were they ſprinkled with ſome 
pretty flowers of their natural device, which gave ou graco and come- 
lineks unto them y]. 


About the period which I have mentioned, it may EEE be ahilty' faid, 
that the learning and ſciences of the Irith confifted in the ſtudy of their laws 
and conſtitution of government, in perfecting themſelves in the military art, 


and in philoſophical reſearches. This in proceſs of time, and particularly ir in 


[+] Introdu&ion to the biftory of Ireland, p. 3. 
I Spenker's works, p. 15 0. edit. 1715. 


Weſt of Europe; that it is better ſituated for being preſerved than any 
other; a ubliſhed this work, among other reaſons, that men of 
learning and other gentlemen might be the better able to read the Iriſh poetry, 
hiſtory, and laws, which are (till in being, and ought never to be loſt ; and 
the former of which he found to be as valuable, as that of any eier lan- 


he 
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as ſecond century, becamie the ſtudy of their princes and legiſlators, 4s i 
had been before of their Druids and Philoſophers; of thoſe in ſhort who 
were governors, and of thoſe whoſe buſineſs it was to inſtruct and adviſe 
them: and as ſuch ſubjects received the moſt laſting impreſſions from the 
power of words and harmony of numbers, ſo a thorough knowledge of the 
arts of Poetry and Muſick was abſolutely neceſſary, and encouraged to a de- 
gree of extravagance. It was therefore incumbent on all perſons of rank to 
ſtudy theſe arts, deemed of divine original, with the greateſt care and appli- 
cation; becauſe an ignorance in theſe only, was judged a ſufficient objection 
to a man's elevation to any important ſervices or dignities in the ſtate, let his 
advantages of birth or fortune be ever ſo great. The profeſſors of arts and 
ſciences, whether learned or mechanical, were confined to their particular 
functions from father to ſon in the ſame family. This is not only true of 
their Lawyers, Phyſicians, Heralds, and Artizans, but likewiſe of their Fileahs 
or Philoſophers, Muſicians or Bards. As wile an inſtitution as this is thought 
by ſome of their beſt writers, and as wiſe as it certainly was in thoſe arts 
which required nothing but knowledge and experience, which every family 
might communicate to their children, as in Law, Heraldry, Mechanicks, and 
perhaps Phyſick, yet ſurely in thoſe arts which depended chiefly, if not ſolely, 
upon genius, ſuch as Poetry, Muſick, and Mathematicks, it was highly ri- 
diculous the profeſſors ſhould be hereditary, unleſs genius could be enſured 
or entailed in families. The inſtitution however, it ſecrns, was not ſo abſolutely | 
unalterable, as not to allow extraordinary merit its full flight upon ſome oc- 
caſions. But be this as it will; perhaps Ireland is the only country which 
ever made hiſtory and the learned profeſſions a national cauſe of the utmoſt 


importance to the ſtate, 


_- 


The Bards, which were an ioferior order to the Druids, were as well their 
hiſtorians as their philoſophers and their poets: for before the invention and 
the uſage of letters, verſe committed to memory was in every nation the only 
kind of record; and PHERECYDES, who did not live till an hundred years after 
Hour x, is reported to have been the firſt who wrote in proſe. What TaciTus 
ſays of the ancient Germans, was no doubt true of their brethren in Ireland, 
« that they had no annals nor records but what were in verſe”, We are told that 


in ancient time, as old as the days of the famous Titans, the Curetes, who 
were 
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this was a practice ſo very ancient, it is no 
ither.is it any wonder in my opinion, 
in ſuch an early period, who had great traf · 
fick with all theſe Weſtern iſlands a thouſand years before the incarnation, 
that they ſhould teach the uſe of letters to the Iriſh : the wonder would 
be on the | if they did not. But to return. As the Bards were 
the only people who delivered down e e | 
ſo the colouring and fiction natural to introduced that load of fable 
which we meet with, not only in the Iriſh but in all other ancient hiſtory. 
The wond y told, and the melody with which 
ied them, people the delight of the fimple ages: 
ngs both natural and divine, gave them a great 
dant over the ſpirit and belief of their contemporaries. A man who had it 
in his power to charm our ears, entertain our fancies, and inſtruct us in 
the hiſtory of our anceſtors, who informs his wondering audience of the 
ſecret compoſition and hidden harmony of the univerſe, of the order of 
ſeaſons and the obſervation WOK fuch a man cannot miſs of eſteem 
attention [al. That 
from the . of all 


4 


were a lee e hs government and chief families; and 
2 not be under the neceſſity of attending to the cares of any 


manner: for, beſides occaſional they were allowed a ſufficient 
patrimony in fee, which were to continue hereditarily in their families 
from age to age It is highly probable, that, as Ireland had the uſe 
and known by its commerce carlier than the Britiſh iſles, 
had hither for inſtruction in them, by its neigh- 


occupations, they were provided for in the moſt ample = 
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bours in the heathen as well as in the Chriſtian times; A paſſage in Dio- 


vox us Siculus, quoted by Dr. .$M1TH in his hiſtory of Cork, in which, 
there is an account of a northern iſland, little leſs than Sicily, ſituated over 
againſt the Celtæ, ſeems to warrant this conjecture. . The account is, that 
it is fruitful, pleaſant, and dedicated to Arol lo; that that God for the ſpace. 
of nineteen years uſed to come. and converſe with them ; and, which is more, 
remarkable, they could, as if they had the uſe of teleſcopes, ſhew the 
moon very near them, and diſcover therein mountains, &c. They had a 
large grove and temple of a round form to which the prieſts frequently re- 
ſorted with their harps to chaunt the praiſes of AyoLLo. their great Deity. 
They had a language of their own, but ſome Greeks had been in the iſland, 
and preſented valuable gifts to this temple with Greek ' inſcriptions on them; 


and one ABBAR1s, who became afterwards a diſciple of Py THaGoRas, 


went hence into Greece and contracted an intimacy with the Delians”. 


This is the paſſage as he hath extracted it, and his obſervations on it are 


theſe.” - . The fituation of this iſland oppoſite to the Celtz who were the 


inhabitants of Gaul and Britain, its being compared to Sicily in ſize, its. 


being dedicated to APoLLo, that is the ſun, which the Iriſh worſhipped, 
the deſcription of their temples and the mention of their harps, theſe are 
alt ſo many concurring circumſtances, which ſeem more than probable, 
that this could be no other than Ireland: And if the learned of this iſland, 
who were then the ancient -Druids of it, could as with teleſcopes ſhew 
the moon nearer, it may be ſuppoſed that they had made a greater progreſs. 


in thoſe ſciences than is generally imagined. It is alſo very remarkable: 


that they have a tradition at Liſmore, where was anciently a celebrated 


ſchool, of ſeveral Greeks having ſtudied there in former times. It is more- 


over to be obſerved, that the nineteen years converſe with AroLto which 
is the cycle of the ſun, the notion of the moon's opacity and of its moun-- 


tains, rocks &c. ſhew them ta have been no bad aſtronomers.” It muſt not 
-- concealed however, that this paſſage from Diopoxus is quoted alſo by: 


n. RowLAND in His hiſtory of Angleſea, and applied by him. to that 


— and yat that iſland is ſa much inferior to Sicily in extent, as that it 


does not ſeem probable to be meant in. it; and the paſſage is applied undoubtedly 
with greater reaſon to Ireland, of * it; — to be an exact — 
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Beſides the ſchool of Liſmore there were anciently many others, of chi | 
Grt which are properly called Academies, in which all kinds of ſciences as 
well as languages were taught; and to which the Britiſh; Saxons, and 
Gauls, as well as Iriſh, reſorted: for their learning. There is no account of 
any fo early as that of Liſmore ; and next to that the moſt ancient and eminent 
was at Ardmagh where S.PATrxicx built a city, and where the chief 
ſtudy of learning was afterwards held; and the names of ſome that were 
readers there in the time of the Danes, we are told by Sir J. WARE, are 
yet extant, as relicks of its ancient ſplendor. - The academy at Clonard 
was founded by Fix Ax, who flouriſhed in the year five hundred and thirty, 
about an hundred years after the introduction of Chriſtianity : and we may 
form ſome idea of the ſtate of it from the vaſt concourſe of foreigners 
that reſorted to it. Our venerable Bepe acknowledges (5), « that many 
of the Engliſh nation of all ranks and denominations in the time of Biſhop 
Fix Ax, leaving their own native country retired to Ireland, that they might 
devote themſelves in a more effectual manner, either to the reading and 
ſtudying divinity, / or to a more ſtrict and continent life. Thoſe of a more 
active genius frequented the ſchools, receiving inſtructions with pleaſure, 
and purſuing the knowledge of divinity with unwearied diligence. All 
theſe the Iriſh readily and chearfully entertained, maintaining them at free 
colt, procuring for them ſuch books as were neceſſary to the proſecution 
of their ſtudies, and defraying the. expences of their education.” They 
not only taught at home, but they ſent their miſſionaries into the - continent, 
ſet up ſchools in thoſe parts, and laid the foundation of the moſt flouriſhing 
univerſities in Europe. In ſhort Ireland was the prime ſeat of learning 
to all Chriſtendom, and there our ALyReD, and other princes had their 
education. But the incurſion of the Danes in the eighth century, and the 
ſeries of war between them and the Iriſh for almoſt three hundred years, 
put an end to the cultivation of arts and ſciences. It is not therefore till 
more modern times, in the year thirteen hundred and thirteen, that we' 
hear of any more academies or Schools, when the Archbiſhop of Dublin 
applied to the Pope for a bull for founding an Pen of ſcholars at Dub- 
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Religion. 


The fame fate, and for the ſame reaſun, had another erected at Tredagh, 


their progenitors, deduced from thoſe of the old Celte:. What. this original 
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a nn was renewed; and N 
ſucceſſor ; the ſtatutes of which ate given us by Sir J. WARE. Bat the 
Univerſity, for want of ſufficient maintenance, by: degrees. came to nothing. 


now called Drogheda, by authority of Parliament-in the year thirteen hun- 
dred and ſixty. five, and endowed with the privileges enjoyed at Oxford. 


The honour of the Univerſity of Dublin was, at length. reſtored e e 


Exiaann ru. of which l begin a ſufficient; account already. 


As the Britons and Hiberniaps had 1 And ſo 8 
1 is probable they were not very different. Hut as the Druids, who had al- 
molt the ſole management of all public affairs: in theſe iflands, never com- 
mitted: any of their polity to writing, at leaſt in. legible characters, there is 
very: little handed down concerning. the religion of theſe ancient people. 


'- This much however ſeems to be pretty clear; that it had a near refmblance; | 


if it was not the very fame, with the principles and the worſhip of the Gauls 


Celtic religion was, we learn not only from the Iriſh hiſtory, but from the 
concuren teſtimony of foreign authors alſo, that it was the ſame with that 


of the old patriarchs. They worſhipped one ſupreme being, not in tem- 


ples but in groves ; which being open at the top and fides, were in their 


opinion more acceptable to the divine and unconfined being whom they 
adored. They believed a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments ſuitable 


to their behaviour here: they offered victims to the Deity, and celebrate“ 


ſome feſtivals in honour of him; and in moſt things obſerved a great ſim- 
plicity in their religious rites. This is a ſhort and concife ſyſtem, which it- 


is probable the old Celtæ brought with them from Gaul into Britain, and 


which came thence with the firſt inhabitants into Ireland; "till the fair face 


of religion became clouded. and meh. as well. as in other nations by 


idolatry and impious rites. 


There are many remains of ent altars fun to- be ſeen- in many pa parts 
of the iſland; which from the rude unhewn ſtones with which they were 
built, and which from the manner in which they are placed, afford. an al 
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moſt cortain conjecture that they were intended ſor ſacrifice ; agreeable to 


the antediluvian: practiees founded upon AnEE's offering the firſtlings of 
his flock. There is a pailage in the book. of Exodus which countenances 

this conjeſtace.. If thou wilt make me an altar of ſtone, thou ſhalt not 
build it of hewn fione ; for, if thou lift thy tool upon it, thou haſt polluted 
it.” This is probably a repetition of the old. original law, which the 


\ Patriarchs no doubt obeyed, and which the nations deſcended from 
them very naturally. followed. in imitation of their example. Theſe 


altars therefore, upon this ſuppoſition, are too great a mark of the ori- 
gin and antiquity of the firſt inhabitants of this country to be contradict- 
ed ;, notwithſtanding the prevailing humour of calling it in queſtion here 


in England. But to theſe may be added many columns or pillar ſtones, 
which. are generally at no great diſtance from the altars, uſually from fix 


ꝛo nine feet high, and about ten fect in circumference ; which are ſuppoſed, 


like thoſe mentioned in Scripture, to have been erected either as memorials 
or records to. 


heaps of coped ſtones diſperſed in ſeveral parts; ſome of them ſmall and 
others extremely large, which ſeem to have been applied to different uſes. 


The former are ſuppoſed to have been originally the graves of men; ac-. 
cording to a cuſtom which prevailed among the Iſraelites mentioned in the 


| book of JosnvAa. The larger fort are thought to have been either the burial 


places of ſome great commanders, like the funeral pile of HecTox, or © 
— in my opinion more truly from the pillars near them as the monuments 
and worſhip in the early 
times; which were principally, inſtituted. for tlie eſtabliſhment of covenants 
and federal ſanctions both public. and. private, like that between LABAN * 


of ancient ſaerifices, the poſitive rites of religion 


Jacos mentioned in holy writ. | ; 


There is nothing- 1 unreaſonable” in ppetidg, that the old Cee, who: 


came into Britain in a very early age after the diſperfion of mankind and 
thence into Ireland, might have brought with them an imitation of this 


primitive pattern, as well as the language, and haye derived the cuſtom of 
. e 
$0 foun 


* 


te the. remembrance of ſome great ttanſaction, or as 


places of private worſhip. Of the firſt fort are the pillars of RACHAEL 
and As AL Omi, and of the latter is Jacos's pillar, There are likewiſe - 
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that Mx. Row I AND [e] has judged it to be unreaſonable, to ſuppoſe 
that the larger heaps or carneadds, with their ſtanding pillars that they 


have generally near them, are any other than the remaining marks 


and evidences of that religious ceremony and cuſtom recorded by Moss 
in the caſe of LABANM and Jacos, and practiſed alſo in other countries. 

The reader ſhall hear how he eſtabliſhes this opinion. In the firſt 
place, the adjuſtment of perſonal and provincial rights and properties, 


by fo facred and binding an eſtabliſhment as this ſeems to have been, 


was as neceffary, and conſequently as likely, to have been conveyed 
into and made uſe of among theſe communities and ſettlements, as in 
thoſe countries where Moss has fo particularly deſcribed it. In the 


next place, why ſhould theſe heaps and carneads agree fo exactly in 


their make and poſition with the deſcription that Mosxs gives of the 
others in the land of Haran? And how ſhould: the columns and pillar 
ſtones be placed generally near their heaps, as thoſe deſcribed by Moss 
were, if both the cuſtoms did not proceed from one and __ TE 


n the Patriarchal practiſe” ? 


But this patriarchal way of worſhip, the old hiſtorians of Ireland in- 
form us, laſted no -longer there than 'till the hundredth year after the 
arrival of the. Spaniſh colony, when, in conformity to the cuſtoms of 
other nations, idolatry was introduced; in which they probably made 


uſe of the ſame altars for their bloody expiatory ſacrifices. In theſe days 
of heatheniſm they worſhiped BELUSs or BEL, as the ancient Britons 


alſo did, as God of the ſun or fire; as well as the Gods of mountains 
and rivers. They worſhipped the God Ber by conſecrated fires on every 
firſt day of their ſummer ; and in conformity to this cuſtom, their firſt 
day of May is at this time called “ Bel-tinne”, or the fire of BEI. 
Though we are told by CazsAR and other writers, that the Deities of 


the Gauls and Britons were much the ſame, which were likewiſe thoſe. | 
of the Iriſh, and that the Druids had the direction of all arten con- 


12 Hiſtory of the iſle of Angleſe, p- 70 5 
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cerns among the former, yet it appears from ſome of the old Iriſh 
records, that their Druids had not ſo much power and, authority. as the 
others in Gaul and Britain; that they were leſs ſcrupulous in the ancient 
rules of their profeſſion ; and that they committed many of their myſ- - 
teries and obſervations to writing: but then it was in obſcure characters p A 
unknown to the vulgar, which was much the ſame as truſting them = 1 
tradition among themſelves. Of the works of theſe Druids, ſuppoſed by 
8. PATRICK to be dedicated to the ſervice of idolatry, no fewer than 
an hundred and eighty tracts, we are told, were at his inſtance commit- 


dF 


ted to the flames. This was the firſt deſtruction of the remains and i 
monuments of learning in. that unfortunate iſland, owing equally to zeal | 
and ne ä N 


There is a be in the «© Enquiry into the Life of Homer” which 
confirms this account of the Iriſh Druids. The polite and ingenious - 
author of that work, ſpeaking. of the ancient kingdoms of Aſſyria, 
Egypt, and Phenicia, tells us, that a great part of the adminiſtration of; 
having been brought into the hands of the facred order, they took all 1 ; 
poſſible methods to keep up their authority, and aimed at nothing more 
than the raiſing their reputation for wiſdom and knowledge. This ren- 
dered them at firſt envious of their diſcoveries, and then at pains to find 
out methods how to tranſmit them to their deſcendents without i impart- 
ing them to the vulgar. . Here then was the origin of allegory and. fa- 
ble ;—nor did they ſtop at this, but as a ſecond wrapper, and a reme- 
dy againſt the growing knowledge of the country, they invented ot bor- 
rowed a new character for writing theſe allegories, which they called . 
Holy LETTERs, becauſe they muſt be known by none but the prieſts, 
nor uſed by them but in divine matters. —It i is true there was as yet no | 
ſeparation of .wiſdom : the philoſopher and the divine, the legiſlator and + 
the poet were all united in the ſame perſon ;, and. ſilence and "ſuperſtition 
made a neceſſary part of their inſtitutions [d]. It hath already been 
obſerved, that the Celtiberi who came into Ireland from atop had an- 
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early commerce with the Phenicians, whoſe Druids Dr. Buacxwrit 
ſpeaks of in this paſſage; and from them this cuſtom and this art of 
_ writing—prattiſed by the Druids neither of Gaul nor Britain—might 
be derived. That this cuſtom was in Ireland is Becher cue 5 
Waxes, who ſays that, beſides the vulgar character, the ancient Triſh 
uſed divers bert forms and arts of writing, which they called Oo am, 
wherein they writ their ſeveral concerns; of which character he i 
very much in an ancient parchment book which he had.” 


The name of their Eccleſiaſticks was derived from the Celtic word 
« Deru,” which ſignifies an oak; either becauſe their dwellings and 
temples were in groves of thoſe trees, or becauſe the miſleto, whigh grows 
upon the oak, was looked upon among them as a very ſacred thing, and 
the greateſt bleſſing the Gods could give them. The account which we 
have from CAEs Ax [2], of their office, order, learning, and juriſdiction, 
ſhews an exact conformity between the Celtic and Phenician Druids a- 
| bovementioned. He tells us “ that they have a ſuperintendent or head 

Druid to whom they are all ſubject, and upon whoſe deceaſe the moſt 
worthy ſuccedes him; but if there happened to be ſeveral candidates, 

the election is decided by a majority of votes, and ſometimes by the 
| ſword, Once a year they have a general rendezvous at a conſrerated 
place ſet apart for that purpoſe, which lies in the midſt of Gaul; whi- 
ther all ſuch flock as have any controverſies to decide, and ſubmit to their 
decrees. This diſcipline, it is thought, was firſt inſtituted in Britain, 
and from thence transferred to Gaul; becauſe thoſe who defire to be per- 
fect maſters of their art took a voyage thither to learn it.” But with all 
due ſubmiſſion to ſo great an authority, it ſeems to me very abſurd to 
ſuppoſe, that as the Britons, by his own and by all other accounts, were 
originally inhabitants of Gaul, they ſhould be more perfe& in their 
notions and principles of religion .than the people from whom they 
ſprung. It appears more probable that the Britons had learned this ſyſ- 
tem from their deſcendents the Iriſh, communicated to them by their 
pew countrymen the Spaniards ; who, ener to moſt orion: were 


"X1 Conne. lib. vi. cap 8, | „ 
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poſſeſſed of all the virtues of the ancient Celtic gation, and among whom 
that religion POTTY peerailed, | | | 


The Druids were not only at the head pe FE to 51508 belon nt 
the care; of their public and private facrifices and the intgrpretation 5 of 
their myſteries, but they were held in ſuch great veneration among the 

people, that they had alſo the arbitration of all their differences. They 
not only preſided at their religious rites, but no public tranſaction paſſed 
without their approbation, nor was the greateſt malefaQor put to death 
without their conſent. Whatever offence was committed among the 
people, whether it related to life or property or poſſeſſion, theſe were 
the judges that were to determine: and whoſoever refuſed to ſubmit to 
their determination, whether he was lord or vaſſal, they excluded from 
partaking of their public worſhip. They were not only the moſt noble 
and conſiderable people of their country, to whoſe care was committed 
the education of their youth and the king's and prince's children, but as 
it was a notion prevalent in thoſe times that they had a communication 
with the Gods by way of divination, ſoothſaying, and the magic art 
ſo the ancients eſteemed. them as magicians and enchanters, of which 
there are many inſtances in the Iriſh hiſtory. To them alſo was aſcribed 
the knowledge of the ſtars, of nature, and philoſophy ; which en- 
titled them to the profeſſion. of aſtronomers, phyſicians, and legiſla- 
tors.. In ſhort they were held in ſuch eſteem in thoſe dark and ſimple 
ages, and theit authority was ſo great, that it frequently exceeded that 
of their Sovereigns themſelves. A late Iriſh writer, already mentioned, 
| hath told us that this proſtitution of their liberties never prevailed to 

ſo high a degree in Ireland as in other Celtic countries ; which he at- 
_ tributes to the conſtant uſe of letters among the people, and to the free 


and happy genius of the laity for examining into the reaſon of things. 
It is certain that there were ſome dawnings of a noble ſpirit of liberty 
and of ſound philoſoph y.there, before the introduction of Chriſtianity ; 
which exerted itſelf in oppoſition to their abſurd and corrupt ſyſtem of 
idolatry and polytheiſm. But what the particular religion of this country 
was, more than paganiſm in the worſhip of BEL and the Gods of moun- 


tains and rivers, there are no remains which enable us to diſcover. 
K Tho 
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T ho' the whole iſland was not converted to chriſtianity till abour the 


year four hundred and thirty by 8. Pa Ric, yet it is a great error to ſup- 
poſe, as many do, that there were no body of Chriſtians here before that 


point, and tfle reader muſt be referred for it to the hiſtory. It will be 
ſufficient to obſerve here, that tho* the Chriſtian religion had got foot- 


2 people continued under paganiſm, till S. PAT RI and his coadjutors 
| by their zeal and diligence converted all the Iriſh. 80 rapid a progreſs 
was hardly ever known in any other land. The country was filled with 


into every corner; and no place was more celebrated for. the ſanctity 
and learning of its ſeveral monaſtic orders. The retreats which they 
pitched upon, they cleared and cultivated with their own hands ; they 
faſted and prayed without intermiſſion, and preached more by their ex- 
ample than their precept. Hence the name of the . Sacred Iſland,” or 
the Iſland of Saints, was given to it. There were no leſs than three hun- 
dred and fixty monaſteries, abbeys, and other religious houſes, built 
and founded in it; beſides many others that were erected in the infancy, 
of their Chriſtianity, and afterwards converted into pa ere 1. 


ſerved that he ſpeaks here of the fundamental points of doctrine that are 
in controverſy between us and the church of Rome at this day, and not 
cf matters of inferior note; much leſs of ceremonies and ſuch other 


that ſubmiſſion to his holineſs, till the Engliſh conqueſt, which it af- 
terwards acquieſced in. They ſearched the Scriptures, and from thence. 


drew the rule of their faith and practice: they were ſtrangers to purga- 


1 tr ſubſtantiation, conſeſſion, parties, and the celibacy of the clergy : 
their 


period. This is not however a proper place for the diſcuſſion of that 


ing in this iſland in ſome particular places, yet the generality of the 


biſhops, prieſts, and religious houſes : the monks diſperſed themſelves 


1 he religion of thoſe times, from the reception of the goſpel ul YE | 
„ was, according to Archbiſhop UsnER, * in ſubſtance- tho 
very ſame with that which now is maintained therein.” It muſt be ob- 


things as appertain to the diſcipline of the church. In theſe, I believe, 
Ireland conformed generally to the cuſtoms of Rome; though without 


tory and prayers for the dead; and had no one general form of divine 
ſeryice : they were ignorant of the maſs, and the wonderful doctrine of - 
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regard to numbers, that in ſome counties there are ten or twelve Papiſts 
to one Proteſtant; and in the extent of many large pariſhes ſcarce 
ten of the latter are to be found. But taking the iſland in general, the 
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their monks were religious indeed, and not merely i in name ; far from the 


pride and idleneſs and hypocriſy of their ſucceſſors, they got their living 


by the labour of their hands. Nay Pope ADRIAN himfelf, in the in- 
ſtrument of authority which he gave H ENRY the Second, to invade and 


conquer Ireland, alledges, as one of the motives, that he might enlarge 


the borders of the church; which plainly ſhews that it was not then in 
conformity to the See cf Rome. Therefore whatever changes for the 
better this country might undergo by the Engliſh conqueſt, the change 


in religion was not one of them; and Ireland became ſubject to the papal 


' tyranny and uſurpation for ſeveral ages, till the reformation in 7 e 


let 4 it Are. Fern 


die that time, like England too, it has been divided into bine 
and. Papiſts, though with much leſs ſucceſs in renouncing the errors of 
popery. For the latter have hitherto had ſo much the aſcendant with 


number of Proteſtants hath encreaſed ſo much of late years, that a 
proportion of three to eight is at this day computed to be the nitnerical 


| ballance between Proteſtants and Papiſts in that kingdom. The Papiſts 
indeed for the moſt 
under the unbounded direction and government of their prieſts, who are 
in general very deficient in learning except in Latin; in which they 
read a great deal of the lives of their ſaints,” and the fabulous ſtories of 
their country. Thoſe amongthemwho are promoted to titular biſhopricks 


part are of the loweſt rank, yet Papiſts they are ſtill, 


are chiefly men of good Iriſh families, but the inferior clergy are from 


the loweſt of the people. For it is no uncommon thing — as I am in- 


formed — to meet with many boys on the road, under the title of poor 
ſcholars, begging for money to buy books ; 


phy abroad. Their preaching is rather to terrify their people with 


dreadful ſtories, than to perſuade them by reaſon or the Scriptures, 


Theſe are a race of men, who tho dead in law, yet live, and will liye ' 
——_— in 


who after getting a very 
little learning are ordained, and then ſent to 4505 their courſe of philoſo- 
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| in Ireland as long as their religion lives there; an who, inſtead of being : a 
clog and incumbrance to the ſtate as they now are, might by ſome prudent 
regulations be made of advantage to it. The great ſums which their people 
pay them, and pay them more punctually than they do their rents, conſider- 
ing the number of Prieſts, Friars, Monaſteries, Biſhops, and Archbiſhops, | 
tend to impoveriſh their laity inconceivably : and if their titular Biſhops 
and Archbiſhops were removed effectually out of the iſland, their 
- Prieſts were tolerated and paid by the government inſtead of receiving 
dues, oblations, or fees from the poor papiſts, on condition that each of 
them kept one or two looms at work conſtantly in their houſes, they 
eould have no reaſon to complain of feveritics, and it mi ight ſecure their 


affections and intereſts to the ſtats: 


The Ueber and better edacunt among the laity, are fuck cathalicles| as- 
are of that rank in other countries ; that is, they conform to the popu- 
= ſuperſtition, but believe, or at leaſt conjecture, that things are not 
as they ſhould be. But whatever may be the caſe with athers, of 
theſe it may be truly ſaid, that they are every day leſs violent in their 
opinions, and leſs bigatted than they uſed to be: and indeed they are 
generally addicted to the popiſh religion, not through the. force of. 
opinions and doctrines, ſo much as from long habit and cuſtom and 
the prejudices of education. However living ſo much among Pro- 
teſtants, and converſing more with them than moſt Papiſts do in other 
countries, has introduced a latitude among them of thinking more 
charitably of our falvation, and more lightly of the authority and in- 
fallibility of the Pope, than any other body, of catholicks whatever. 
The blood which they have loſt, and forfciture of their lands and liber- 
ties which has entailed upon them many miſeries, have at. laſt pretty 
well cuced them of their political and religious madneſs : and indeed 
the preateſt part of their gentry, who are diſtinguiſhed for their fortune- 
er underſtanding, have within theſe laſt threeſcore years renounced. the. 
OE e ee Row, fog? i; | I 
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The poor catholicks, who are. extremely ignorant indeed, ſeem, in 
adhering to their-religion, to obey their chief men and heads of families 
in their neighbourhood rather than their Maker. They treat an oath 
on a proteſtant bible as a trifle, and are upon that. account become a. 
proverb of reproach :. but of all oaths they think themſelves moſt at 
liberty to take a land oath, as they call it; that is, to prove a deed 
which is forged for poſſeſſion. of eſtates, or releaſes for payment of 
rent. In ancient time, their manner of ſwearing in any debate be- 
fore their Brehons, was by the head, hands, life, or health of their 
lord or prince; which is a cuſtom that ſeems to have been derived 
from the Egyptians, as we may conclude from Joszyn's ſwearing by 
the life of PHarAaon. This was in uſe alſo among the Chriſtians of 
the Eaſt and Weſt, and continued longer perhaps in Ireland than in 
other places. At this time, in general they look upon no oath as bind-- 
ing but on a crucifix, or ſomething in the ſhape of a croſs, eſpecially: 
if it is of iron; the putting the fingers only acroſs will ſometimes; 
anſwer the end. It might therefore be no bad expedient, in order to- 
come at the truth from theſe people, if in their own, and in our courts; 
of juſtice, after the oath had been adminiſtered in the uſual form, and: 
with much more ſolemnity than it is, they were alſo ſworn upon a. 
crucifix before they were permitted to give evidence. They have a great 
opinion of holy wells, rocks, and caves, which have been the cells: 
or receptacles of reputed faints.. They are in general very. regardleſs 2 
of death; and though not ſo much as in former times, yet ſtill addicted 
greatly to ſuperſtition. | They are extremely illiterate, but yet they 

are ſenfible of the hardſhips which their prieſts and popery bring upon 
mem: for though they cannot ſee theſe things in ſpeculation, yet they 
ean feel; and as their ſpiritual. taxes are numerous, and in proportion 
ficeced. to ſupport their ſpiritual ſathers in a dominion over, them. 


Whatever low opinion we entertain in England of. the underſtanding 
af theſe people and a very erroneous opinion it is it muſt be owned that?: 
they ate more docile, and leſs. obſtinate and violent in their natural diſpo— 
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ſition, Habs ate the Welch. or PER ; 120 had the fame care and' ap- 

Plication been uſed to convert the Iriſh, which we muſt be ſenſible took 

place in Wales and Scotland, their religious differences in Ireland would 

have been long ſince extinguiſhed ; the wars and maflacres and baniſh- 

5 ments which flowed from them would have been prevented; and the 

- many millions which it hath coſt England for their reduction would have 

been ſaved. But that opportunity and ſome others ſince have been Joſt, 

; not only to the prejudice of the proteſtant religion, but to the diminu- 

tion of the greatneſs and the ſtrength of Ireland, and in its conſequence 

of Britain. The buſineſs now of the legiſlature i is to make the, beſt 

uſe they can of the means that are in their power'to remedy this evil; 

and till it can be remedied which will require time and prudence, as 

well as zeal— not to turn the diſcouragements which the laws have laid 

„ the Papiſts under, againſt the public intereſt; and not to make them, as 

they are now, leſs uſeful ſubjects than they might be. For inſtance : pO 

Whereas permanency of tenure, ſtable property, and. even durable ſecu. 7 

rity in land or money are at preſent prohibited the Iriſh Papiſts by law, 4 

| which obliges them to keep their lands waſte inſtead of improving them, 

(in order to prevent, as much as poſſible, any temptation to leafes in re- 

verſion, which Proteſtants only can take) would it not be more for the 

public intereſt, to allow all thoſe who would take an oath of allegiance | 

to the government, the ſame privileges which are allowed to Papiſts in 

Proteſtant governments abroad; the ſame in ſhort which King W1L- 

LIAM left them, ſo much to his own glory, and ſo much to the peace 
and happineſs of this country? By giving them an intereſt in lands, they 

would not only be led from that lazy depopulating Tartar life of paſtu- 

rage, which would be evidently for the public intereſt, but it would alſo 

be a ſecurity to government, in their having ſomething to loſe by a 

change of ſtate; and if we permitted them to have a loan in the hands 

of government, they would have ſomething to loſe by a chan ge of con- 

ſtitution. The people of Ireland therefore have acted as impolitickly 
with regard to the Papiſts, as the people of England have done with re- 

gard to Them: they have both purſued the buſineſs of reſtraint, 5 
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they bad power and reſentment. on their fide, beyond its proper limits, 
to their own apparent ee, It is ha time that both ſhould 


ſee their error, and correct i, 


T he religion which has RT to be eſtabliſhed among =" Frick 


front the acceſſion of Queen ELIZABETH, in point of doctrine, diſci- 
pline, and worſhip, i is exactly the ſame as the Church of England ; which. 
in all thoſe reſpects may be ſaid without any partiality, to be the beſt 
and pureſt religion eſtabliſhed in the world. Here allo as in England, 
through weakneſs of mind or prejudice of education, are diſſenters of 


all denominations ; and their number is not inconſiderable. But it would. 
be well for the ſafety and proſperity of this iſland, if the whole body of 


Proteſtants in the ſeveral counties would unite with zeal and firmneſs in 


the ſupport and encreaſe of the Proteſtant working ſchools that have been 
erected; in order to extirpate the Popiſh principles from the minds of. 
every riſing generation, and to inure them to labour and honeſt induſtry.. 


For though favour and indulgence ſhould be allowed to Papiſts, upon the 
principles of policy as well as religion, yet upon the: ſame principles it 
will appear, that the intereſt of Proteſtants ſhould never be out of fight. 
The inſtitution of theſe ſchools by the Royal Charter, will be far more 
productive of national morality, and are more conſiſtent with the meek. 
and benevolent temper of Chriſtianity, than reſtrictive penal ſtatutes.. 


Beſides, they will aboliſh gradually in their naturab courſe, the great. 


number of Popiſh holidays, on which ſome hundred thouſand workin g 


hands are kept idle, and the labour and profit of them loſt to the publick; 


ſtock for a confiderable part of the year, the very harveſt not excepted. 
This damage, little as it is obſerved, upon a fair calculation appears an. 


aſtoniſhing drawback from the wealth and ſtrength of the nation; which, 


as it grows c *. n labour, ſo it muſt * with the decreaſe 
of it. 8 


The government of 8 was at firſt divided,, after; the manner of — 


the ancient Gauls, into ſeveral petty ſtates, with a head or king elected 


the whole by wen 1 was. a kind of government which they, de- 


Er 
oyer each of them; and ſometimes they had the chief command over O FlanR 
WARE. 
\PETTY.. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Hd probably from the patriarchs, and Was extreme) y conſiſtent with 


the eſſence and genius of true liberty. For when the various neceſſities 


of ſociety required a ſubordination, together with ſome ſtated maxims 


to go by, in order to avoid the promiſcuous intercourſe and confuſion in 
a ſtate of nature, the people elected the moſt wiſe and able to conduct 
them in times of war, and in more auſpicious ſeaſons to protect and go- 
vern them, But theſe ſeveral independent ſtates were continually at vas 

riance with each other upon many different accounts, as we ſhall ſee in 
the courſe of their hiſtory ; and which is well enough atteſted, when 
ſtripped of all its fable, to aſcertain that fact. The people were divided 


into four ranks or claſſes: the firſt conſiſted of their great men or no- 


bles, out of which they choſe their kings; the ſecond claſs contained 
their druids, bards, and men of letters; in the third were the tradeſmen 
or common people: and from all theſe, the different orders of the ſol- 
diery, which compoſed the fourth claſs, were taken. We are autho- 


| rized by Livy, and by hiſtorians much more ancient, to give the title 


of Kings to ſuch heads or chiefs, though they were probably no other 
than ſuch as the Indian Kings, or Lords of manors in England; as Kings 
of Ophaly, Kings of Limerick, Kings of Cork &c. and the chief mo- 


narch himſelf, to whom theſe were in a manner ſubject, had no other 


land at firſt than he got poſſeſſion of. Thus the bounds of their ter- 


ritories were every day altered by force; and every principality was di- 


miniſhed or enlarged, according to the power and fortune of him that 


held it. But after the eſtabliſhment of the Mileſian race, the chief in 


abilities and martial {kill of the Royal family was elected to govern the 
whole nation, with the aid and concurrence of the provincial Kings: 


however, except in times of war, their power was very limited ; and 


reverence to the throne was obtained rather through ſubmiſſion to ſupe- 


rior power and abilities, than from 1 terrors or the o of . 
 Eracy. | 1 io 


There were particular | ſolemn and ſignificant rites at the inauguration 
of every King i in all the provinces of Ireland. The feveral eftates of the 


country met together at the top of a hill; and the aſſembly being full, 


one of the chief men roſe ups and * in the midft with a ſtrait - 


4 white 


r 
l 

MR 
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White ** without any knots in bis hand, he advanced to the new 
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elected king and addreſſed him in this manner :- * Receive the auſpici- 


| ous enſign of your dignity, and remember to imitate in your life and 


government the whiteneſs, ſtraitneſs, and unknottineſs of this rod ; 
to the end that no evil tongue may aſperſe the candor of your actions 
79 blackneſs, no corruption pervert your juſtice, nor any ties of friend- 

ſhip make it partial. Take therefore upon you in a lucky hour the 
government of this people, and exerciſe the power given you hereby 
with all freedom and ſecurity”. Theſe words being ſpoken, he deli- 


vered the rod into the king's hand, and the ſolemnity was at an end. 


It may be concluded, I think, with Harris, that if theſe petty kings 
of provinces were initiated into their ref; pective governments by ſuch 


ceremonies as theſe, then the ſupreme Monarch of Ireland muſt pro- 


bably have been inaugurated by more auguſt ſolemnities ; but whether 
by unction, or coronation, no monuments remain, more than their 
conſtantly wearing a crown in the field of battle, to give us any light. 
Theſe provincial governments were regulated by their own local ordi- 
nances ; and the Sovereign, after paying his ſtipulated tribute to the 


monarch of Ireland, was ſcareely ſubſervient to his authority on any 


other occaſion. He was accountable indeed for the chief part of his 


conduct to his own conſtituents ; who always reſerved to themſelves | 


the power of- chooſing or depoſing their provincial kings. They were 


i obliged however to elect them out of the royal line, and to elect none but 
ſ uch as were * mature age. 


The revenue of the monarch was divided into three branches : the 
firſt conſiſted in certain things which the princes or ſtates ſupplied 
them with for the ſupport of their houſhold ; ſuch as corn, hay, and 
cattle, which were uſually paid in kind: the ſecond was the produce 
of the demeſne lands of the crown annexed to it for public uſes : and 
the third branch conſiſted in taxes laid on the people on preſſing occa- 


ſions by the aſſemblies. Every provincial Sovereign was not only him- 
ſelf a King, but he had as many kings under him as there were ſepts 


or heads of families of diſtinction or eſtate; there being no other titles 
* honour among them : And theſe admuniſtered juſtice to all perſons 
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belonging to their tribe ot diſtriet by a privilege that was 6 Uebe if ; 
for Which purpoſe they. hall each of them their Brehon or lawyer retained 
in their familics, like the ſtewards of our leet and baron courts. Thus 


the Tegal, the noble, and the popular orders, had their reſpective attri- 
butes and limitations of power and authority: the two latter choſe 


their own chiefs and deputics, and theſe laſt a King out of the royal 


Mileſian family, and no other: and to prevent the fatal effects of a 


controverted election, the aſſembly of Teamer, which 1 ſhall preſently 


give an account of, choſe a «+ Roydaman” to fill the throne immediately 
upon the demiſe or abdication of the reigning prince. 


But although has” had x44 Ko good ! in that 


country, yet it ſeems as though the prime political powers were never 


ſufficiently aſcertained. The election of a Roydamna was no doubt a 
wiſe inſtitution ; but then in fact this king elect was generally the 
ereature of a n and but ſeldom approved of by the reigning 
monarch, whoſe ſanction ſhould have been neceſſary to the election of 


0 Roydamna. So many monarchs could not have fallen by the civil 


commotions of their ſucceſſors, as the hiſtory will give an account of, 
if that was not the caſe. The factions of the Roydamna's, and the too 
great power of the provincial. Sovereigns, rendered their monarchs too 


weak for the purpoſes of good government: and when there were no 


conteſts of this kind, it was rather perhaps owing to an happy concur- 
rence of incidents, than to the ſoundneſs of the conſtitution. The 
form of their government was monarchical from the beginning, but 


at all times under the reſtraint of popular councils, . It was in truth ſo 


much under that reſtraint, that it was too limited and circumſcribed 
to anſwer the end of ſuch a form. This induced ſome of their monarchs. 
to remedy this evil, by tempering one kind of power in ſuch a W 


ner with another that the one might not degenerate into en 
the other run into the extrenges of a . | tHe tit * 


10 this VE ITS eſtabliſhed three: great AY of the nation, „ beld | 


in — different places: the firſt was a triennial Parliament of all 
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he eſtates aſſembled. at the principal royal ſeat of Teamor now cor- 
ruptly. called Tara —in the county of Meath, about. that time of the 
year; which is now the middle of October ; during which it was death 


without hopes of mercy, or in the power of the monarch himſelf to 


pardon, for any perſon to wound, affault, or draw upon another attend- 
ing there, or to be convicted of. ſtealth or robbery, This aſſembly, Ys 


which may be called the ſupreme council of the nation, and which was : 
inſtituted about fix hundred years before the Chriſtian æra, was held 


for making laws, for. reforming abuſes, reviſing and correting their 


antiquities, annals, and genealogies ; and either. for reſtoring, or preſerv- 
ing peace and amity with each other, by a ſolemn feſtival for ſeven days 5 


together. All the hiſtories and antiquarians ſpeak of this aſſembly in 
terms of the utmoſt reſpect, and deſcribe the manner of their mecting 


and feaſting in it with great exactneſs; which the reader will find in its 
perſons who are faid to compoſe it, were the | 
princes, the nobility 7 1 druids, - the hiſtorians, and the men of learn- 
ing of all profeſſions, either of phyſic, law, philoſophy, muſick, or 
mathematicks. It appears e that though the government was 


proper place. The 


monarchical, yet it was not only elective, but alſo in ſome ſort ariſtocra- 


| ol as no laws were made without the conſent of this aſſembly : And 


tho' their monarchs - had the appointme nt of all the officers civil and 


| military, and had the power to pardon malefactors, yet the militia q 
were in the hands of the general aſſembly at Teamor ; and the offences 
committed againſt private perſons at that MPI were exempt from 


| the royal gene df being pardonede 


4 ae e ri | 10 5 s held at Eamania ge Cruqchain, the ſub⸗ 
jects principally debated by the members were thoſe of a. national police, 
and related to the tradeſmen, artificers, and mechanicks of all ſorts ; eſpe- 


cially maſons, carpenters, and ſmiths, and others eſſential to the necefla- 
ies of life; of which ; great number rere ſummoned to attend cach 


aflembly. Out of this number, the cquncil, which conſiſted of the no- 
bility, gentry, and men f Jearning, elected fixty, who were judged. to 
be.maſt eminent in their occupat 
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and juriſdietion over all the other tradeſmen and artificers est 5 
the nation, in order to reform any abuſes which had been introduced in- 
to their ſeveral trades, and to ſuſpend thoſe who had been guilty from 
exerciſing them again. By this regulation, no tradeſman or mechanick 
could ſet up or continue an occupation without their licence ; and all 
of them were ſubject to an examination of their ſkill and integrity by 
theſe authoriſed direQtors, n 
The government of this iſland ſince it came into che Hande of the 
Engliſh, hath conſiſted of a deputy or Lord Lieutenant under the king 
of Great Britain, and commiſſioned by him; and in the abſence of the 
chief governor, uſually of the Hi gh chancellor, and one or two more, 
called Lords Juſtices. The appointments of the Lord Lieutenant have 
for many years been eſtabliſhed at twelve thouſand pounds a year: but 
the preſent Houſe of Commons thinking this allowance inadequate to the 
dignity of that high office, and being ſollieitous to ſupport his Majeſty's 
government with becomin g grandeur and magnificence, addreſſed him the 
ſeſſion to encreaſe it to fixteen thouſand : « at the ſame time expreſſing 
the ſatisfaction which they felt at the pleaſing hope, that this aug- 
mentation ſhould take place, during theadminiſtration of achief governour, 
whoſe many great and amiable qualities, whoſe wiſe and happy admini- 
ſtration in the government of this kingdom, have univerſally endeared him 
to the people of Ireland“. As becoming as theſe ſentiments are of the 
liberal ſpirit and magnanimity of an Iriſh Houſe of commons, it 
is hard to lay which does the greateſt honour to the Earl of HALITAx, 
this unanimous reſolution in favour of his perſon and adminiſtration, or 
the emulation of ſentiment in his generous refuſal of this lucrative ad- 
hy during his own government; „as he could not ſubmit without 
„that the eſtabliſhment already burdened at his recommendation, 
ſhould be ſtill further charged for his own particular profit”, Much 
more might have been added in a proper' place, but leſs could not be 
ſaid even in this; where I amobliged to mention a tranſaction between 
the Parliament and the Lord Lieutenant, which, to the immortal . 


nour of both, ſo nun n the as period of cheir 
. 
Though 
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i Though Lord HAL Ir Ax made * a facrifice of his private intereſts 
to his private feelings”, yet there is no doubt but that the augmen- 
tation will be allowed to all future governors ; and indeed it ſeems juſt. 
and neceſſary. For the authority of a Lord Lieutenant reſembles that 
of a Vice-roy ; having a power from his Sovereign to fill up all offices 
of magiſtracy and truſt, except very few, and to pardon all other crimes 
but high treaſon; and even murder, which is high treaſon there, is 
not excepted: in ſhort in his authority, juriſdiction, train, ſplendor, 
and proviſion, he comes nearer perhaps to the majeſty of a King than 
any vice- roy in Chriſtendome. There are aſſiſtant to him the council, 
the great officers of the crown, and others of the Lords "Fpiritual and 
temporal, and Commons; much in the ſame manner as the Privy coun- 
cil is formed in England ; and they are nominated by the King, at the 
recommendation, it may be ſuppoſed, of the Lord Lieutenant. Upon 

bis arrival at Dublin to take upon him the government, the council 
being aſſembled at the Caſtle in the great council chamber, and with 
the Lords Juſtices ſeated and covered, the letters patent appointing him 
are publickly read, the Lord Lieutenant ſtanding behind the chair of 
the Lords Juſtices uncovered: when this is finiſhed, he takes a ſolemn, 
oath in a particular form adminiſtered to him by the Lord Chancellor 
or the firſt in the council preſent, during which they all ſtand up; and 
the ſword, which is to be borne before him, being delivered to him as 
ſoon as he is ſworn, he is conducted covered to a chair of ſtate, the 
council ſitting down again in their places covered alſo as before ; and 
the nobility and gentry who are not of the council, as well as the 
other ſpectators, then withdraw, His commiſſion, which is during 
the King's pleaſure, expires uſually in three or four years, and ſome- 
times ſooner ; and he is ſeldom reſident above fix months in two years, 
the Parliament being ſummoned anly every other winter : the Lords 
Juſtices adminiſter the government in his abſence, and are each of them 


allowed an hundred Abo a month for their trouble, by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant out « his lary.. 


„ 


In ancient time, or till the reign of 140050 the Fist, even perhaps 
4ill, the ſettlement { ucceeding the reſtoratibni, before which it can ſcarcely 
L be 
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be faid in ſtrictneſs to be brought under due ſubjection to the crown of 


England, it ſeems neceſſary at the firſt view, that this great ſupreme of- 
ficer ſhould have been an Engliſhman. But ſince that time, and eſpe- 
cially in the preſent age, when the caſe is ſo much altered with regard to. 
Ireland, governed by Engliſh laws, guarded by an Engliſh fleet and ar- 
my, many Popiſh families of diſtinction being turned proteſtants, and 
when the greateſt property of the lands and cities ate in the hands of the 
Engliſh, it has been thought reaſonable by many people, that Ireland 
"I now be governed by its own members, or by thoſe who are pe- 

culiarly intereſted in its proſperity. As reaſonable however as it may ap- 


pear to Us at this diſtance, yet a ſhort acquaintance with the people and 


the ſtate of Ireland, would convince others, I preſume, as it did me, 
that a Lord Lientenat of birth and property in that kingdom, by views 
of elf intereſt, alliances, and connexions, would probably ſplit it into 
factions and cabals and deſtroy the publie peace; nor would it be a mea- 

ſure deſifed by the men of ſenſe mongſt the Iriſh themſelves. : ; 


But in order to piekter the impartiality which I profeſs, i muſt on 


the other hand be faid, that it is a great detriment to that nation, that 
the whole appointment of the Lord Lieutenant and his officers is not 


expended amongft them, and by far the greateſt part of it ſent to- 
England. To this may be added the inconvenience of appointing three 
Lords Juſtices of that country, during the abfence-of the Lord Lieutenant, 
inſtead of one, For having cach of them their ſeparate intereſts, alli- 
ances, and diſpoſitions, the adminiftration of government muſt be fro- 
quently interrupted; and, if it is not diſcordant, yet can never be uniform. 
The eaſe of the ſuitors to the ſtate for the diſpatch of public buſineſs, 
feems another conſideration why the ſupreme authority that dirocts it 

ſhould be in the hands of one: and T'believe'it will be teld poſterity 

with pleaſure, how happily for the people ef Ireland, the Marquis 
&f Kitpare when he was fole Lord Juſtice, through the ill health, 

of the other two, adminiſtered the government of that kingdom in 


the year 1756. But what J have mentioned above is not the only 


detriment which is ſuſtained, I, the Lord Lieutenants not reſiling 
4 ES " _— 
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ing the g of its 1 8 A faolith t Te of "its 15 
advantage to the trade and wealth of Engl and ; 10 * managing 
the affairs under their government as 5 7ſt conſiſt with their in- 
tereſt and credit here. But the greateſt detriment of all ſeems to A 
riſe from that emulation in the heart of man, which makes them un- 

willing to promote or ſecond the laudable undertakings which any of 
their ei ink have ſet on foot; ; from their not reſiding the Whole 
time of their government, in order to acquire a thorough knowledge of 

the ſtate and intereſts of the country; and from their not continuing long 
enough in their poſts to project and finiſh any great deſigns in their own 
time. Indeed if the Lord Lieutenants, and other miniſters of ſtate who 
are ſent from England, would purchaſe, plant, and ſettle themſelves 
in Iteland, it would be the beſt expedient that could be deviſed to,pro- 
mote its grandeur, and to improve and cultivate the country : and in 
truth moſt of the noble and great families in it, owe their original to 
the civil or military employments of their anceſtors in that kingdom, 
But many of theſe employments being now enjoyed by thoſe who are 
permitted to live entirely out of it, and none of the Lord Lieutenants 
and their /officers reſiding here more than about fix months in twenty 
four, the preſent method of government is not fo beneficial to Ireland 
as it might be wiſhed. Moſt of theſe ſentiments are authoriſed. by our 
own countryman SPENSER, who had been himſelf a Secretary of ſtate 
in Ireland, and-muſtitherefore be allowed to have been a competent judge 
of theſe affairs. This however is not a place to enter upon any formal 
diſquiſitions of this natute: and yet in this age of improvement and 
e they med too eren to * ane ted. 3 1 
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' Beſide the Lord e who calls 9d; vlyes the 1 80 0 "Y 
; his Majeſty's pleaſure, 2 meets but en in twa years, the Upper, houſe 
conſiſts of two and twenty ſpiritual, and at ' this, time one hundred and 5 
thirty temporal Lords, . of ſix popiſh ones ; many of whom reſide OL 


always here, and are without a foot of land in that country, and ſome few 
— about 


About twenty—are peers of the kat realm. « The nobilley'of Irelan@ 
have precedency on all ſolemn public occaſions, except at coronations—which 
by parity of reaſon they ought to have, over all the Engliſh peers of inferior 
rank; and this hath conſtantly been allowed them by all the kings of 
England from the earlieſt notices of record. In all acts of the legiſla- 
ture, the peers of Ireland have been named with this precedency : in all 
acts of Parliament, the Britiſh peers are ever ranked beneath the Iriſh 
of ſuperior quality ; and where an Engliſh Lord has a ſuperior title in 
Ireland, he is always ſtyled and ranked by the title of his Iriſh Honour. 
| Upon the queſtion of place and precedency of the Scotch and Iriſh no- 
bility here, which was agitated in the time of F the Firſt, that monarch, 
after a conſultation with the heralds, eſtabliſhed the following rule : that in 
England all Engliſh earls ſhould take place of all Scotch and Irift peers of 
that degree, but that both the latter ſhould take place as laſt carls of Eng- 
land according to their creation; and that the ſame ſhould be obſerved in 
like manner by all other degrees of nobility, either above or below an Earl: 
that in Scotland the Scotch peers were to take place firſt according to their 
degrees of nobility, then the Engliſh, and then the Iriſh ; and likewiſe the 
ſame in Ireland, where the Iriſh were to take place firſt according to their 
degrees of nobility, then the Engliſh, and then the Scotch. This order was 
confirmed by his ſon CHARLes the Firſt: nothing was done to ſet it aſide in 
any fucceeding reign, and the peers of Ireland have ever ſince been main- 
tained in theſe rights by all the monarchs of England. It was the opinion 
of DyxR and Cour rox, two eminent lawyers in the reign of Queen El. i- 
ZABETH, that an Iriſh peer by the laws of England is not triable here in 
capital caſes : and ST. Joux Sollicitor General to Ca RILEs the Firſt, ſays, 
in one of his arguments before the Houſe of Lords, that Ireland being go- 
verned by the fame laws, the peers there are triable only . per: pares” ac- 
cording to the laws of England. The noble author, to whom I am obliged 
for this paragraph [.], ſays, that the only rational way of accounting for a 
defect of precedents in favour of the Iriſh peerage, reſpecting coronations is 
this ; that there can be no ancient precedents as to that point, becauſe” till 
the reign of King Henzy the Eighth, the Kings of England only bore the 


Af Earl of Eoxonr's father, Queſtion of Precedency of the Iriſh Peers, g. ; 
die 
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tile of Lords of Ireland, which was erected into a kingdom by an Irifh a8 
of Parliament in that reign ; and that in the fame. reign alſo, by the 
_ fame authority, whoſoever | ſhall be King of England, is declared to be 
e jpſo facto King of Ireland without any further ceremony Alt muſt 
be allowed that this is a rational way of accounting for a. defect of 
precedents in favour of the Irifh peers at coronations prior to the reign of 


time; and it; is ſurpriſing that ſuch an author, fo accurate and judicious 
in all other parts of his performance, ſhould account for it in that manner. 


vary there ſhould be none at coronations ; where, after it was declared a 
kingdoms under one and the fame crown, the peers of Ireland ſeem to have 


[ ſel not preſume. to all at it. 


64 1 does not appear, ſays the fame author, that hw ever was any. diſ- 
pute upon the head of precedency between the. Engliſh and Iriſh peers. for 
above four hundred years, till about the latter end of the reign! of Queen 
EL1ZABETH ; when a diſpute ariſing in Ireland about place, leg 
Lord AuDLEy ſecond baron in England, and the Iriſh barons who would 
not yield it to him, his Lordſhip applied to the Queen; whoſe,anſwer was 
that it was in her power ta give him precedency, but it was not in her 
power to deprive others of it; and accordingly created him Earl of Caſtle- 
| haven in Ireland. Though the dignity of the Peerage hath been debaſed in 
many reigns, by being conferred upon mean and worthleſs people of. both 
kingdoms, yet there will be found a great number of families in the Iriſh 


deſcent, are equal to thoſe of England, or any other peers in Europe. 
They are alſo enobled in the ſame manner as we are in England: their pri- 


= the 


that King. but it does by no means account for it at coronations ſince his 


Of the forty precedents which he hath brought to ſupport the claim of 
the Iriſh peerage, thirty of them are ſince the reign of Hen&y the eighth: 
and if there were ſo, many of the Iriſh nobility preſent, on occaſions of | 
royal nuptials, chriſtenings, funerals, and proceſſions, it is very extraordi- | 


as much right of prceedency as on all the other occaſions, and to have 
no more right on theſe than on that of a coronation : But if there were 
none, after this great man hath failed, in my n in een n 


pecrage, which, without diſparagement to that of England, for antiquity of 


PN are ee under the ſame Magna Charta, and their honours from 


. 
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the ſame princes; their peerage is taken out under the ſame gant ſeal, and 
in the very ſame terms of expreſſion. As to the fortunes of the nobility to 


ſupport their dignity, it is a misfortune to that kingdom, that the property 


of it is divided with a greater inequality than in any other nation that we 
| Know: fo that notwithſtanding the general poverty and diftreſs which the 
body of the people undergo, and the reſtraints of commerce which prevent 
their making the moſt of their eſtates, yet many of the peers of Ireland are 


poſſeſſed of fortunes ſuited to the higheſt degree of quality, and ſeveral enjoy 


properties of great conſideration here. Indeed to ſay the truth, the nobility 


of Ireland, —excepting four or five of Iriſh extraction, who themſelves are 


very eminent —are wholly compoſed of families tranſplanted from England 


thither ; many of which . the chief or the younger branches of the 


greateſt houſes of Great Britain; ſuch as long before their migration into 


that kingdom where they were employed commonly for the ſervice of the 
Engliſh crown and government —had enjoyed the higheſt offices of the Eng- 


' bſh and Scottiſh ſtates, and had frequent ſummons to their Parliaments.” 


The Houſe of Commons of Ireland conſiſts of three hundred members, 
choſen out of the counties, cities, and boroughs in the ſame manner that they 
are in England: but there is this material difference in the conſtitution of it, 
that no qualification of eſtate is neceſſary for a ſeat in that Houſe ; and when 
2 member is once elected, he is elected for the King's life or his own, unleſs. 
the King ſhould chooſe to diſſolve the Parliament; which, fince this cuſtom. 


took place, has been very rarely if ever done. If therefore a man has 
intereſt enough to get himſelf elected in any borough or county, either by. 


his perſonal acquaintance, by recommendation, or by his money, it is not. 


material whether he has a foot of land in the kingdom, or. is worth a ſhil- 


ling more than his election coſt him: and yet with all this temptation to 


venality, or to mean, indirect, and unworthy practiſes, he is ſecure of a. 


feat in Parliament for his own life or the King's: Thus the laſt, Parliament 


continued for three and thirty years. Indeed the ſtruggle is generally ſo 
great —» owing principally to. that cireumſtance of duration, without doubt; 


— that a man of a ſmall fortune has but little chance of ſucceeding under 


a conteſt ; unleſs he is powerfully ſupported, or is fooliſh enough to riſque 


the whole of it at an clection, The preſent Parliament n to remedy 
theſe 


„ * * 
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theſe abſurdities, and to bring the conſtitution of their Houſe of com- 


mons to the ſame form with that of Great Britain. But to ſpeak more 
truly, I ſhould ſay that the Prop IE intended it; who being naturally fond 


of a frequent exertion of their power, and of the jollity, the cunning, and 
the money ſtirring at elections, obliged all the candidates for a ſeat in this 
Parliament, at every independent borough through the kingdom, to take 
an oath that if they were elected they would each of them vote for ſuch an 


act. Accordingly in their firſt gelen, the heads of a bill were brought in, 


and paſſed the Houſe for this purpoſe; limiting the duration of Parliaments 
to ſeven years, and requiring the ſame eſtates which are required in Eng- 
land, as a qualification for a ſeat in the Houſe of commons. Theſe heads, 


according to the uſual courſe of Parliamentary buſineſs in that kingdom, 


were with little or no alteration certified over to England in due form, by 


the Lord Lieutenant and the Iriſh council. But conſidering the violent, 


irregular,. and anticonſtitutional method, in which theſe heads of a bill were 


obtained, or rather forced from the Houſe of commons, it is no wonder 
chat the To and the Engliſh c council ſhould reje& it. 

There is indeed Javier ' material difference in the - of theic 
Parliament from ours, and which makes the alterations juſt mentioned 


not ſo neceſſary nor important as they would otherwiſe be; which is, that 


the Iriſh Parliament has little other privilege, as a legiſlative power, than 
putting a negative upon any law which comes to them from the King and 
council of England to be paſſed, unleſs it is the ſame which hath already 
paſſed in Ireland, or with ſuch alterations only to which they have no ob- 

jection. Though the privy council are not deemed an eſtate, or a neceſſary 


branch of the conſtitution, yet to ſay the truth, the Lord Lieutenant and 


this council have the chief, and almoſt the whole legiſlative power. For by 
PoryninG's law in thereign of Hzxxr the ſeventh, — which will be here- 
after mentioned — and which made a great alteration in the conſtitution 


of that kingdom, there can be no Parliament held in Ireland, till the 
governor and privy council have informed the King of the cauſes of hold- 


ing it, untill they have ſpecified the bills that are intended to paſs into laws 
in that ſeſſion, and untill the King and his council in 2 have 4 n 
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their approbation. By this means che power iba to paſs in 


Parliament in Ireland, was veſted in the King and his two councils, and 


only a negative was left to the two Houſes of Parliament; which is the re- 


verſe of the Britiſh conſtitution. But as many events might happen during 
the time of Parliament neceſſary to be provided for, which yet might not 


be thought of at the time when it was ſummoned, therefore that part of 


the law which allowed of no acts to be paſſed which had not been ſpecified 


before the Parliament was held, was afterwards repealed ; and the govern- 


our and council, during the fitting of the Parliament, might certify to 
the King under the great ſeal of Ireland, any other bills which they thought 
expedient ſhould be paſſed into laws for the better government of the realm. 
The conſtitution ſtill ſtanding thus, it proves what J ſaid, that the Lord 


Lieutenant and council have the chief legiſlative power. But this will 


appear ſtill more clearly, when I have ws. as the whole Fn of an 
act of Parliament. 


Though no bilt can take its riſe Aber! in the Houſe of "HEY or Cons 


mons, as we have ſeen, yet when any matter is thought to be a proper ſub- 


jet for a law, it has been long indulged to both Houſes, and with great 


reaſon ſurely, to propound it under the title of heads of a bill; and if it 


paſſes that Houſe in which it was moved, itis ſent to-the Lord.Liantenent and. 
council, to be certified in due form under the great ſeal to England. Here it 
is again debated, altered, or rejected but if it is approved of for a law, 


the former title is dropped and it is moulded into the form of a bill, and: 


in that form tranſmitted by the Lord Lieutenant and council to the King. 


In England it undergoes another deliberation by his Majeſty and his coun- 


eil: and if it comes back at all, or comes back with any alterations, it is. 


ſent by the Lord Lieutenant to the Houſe in which it took its riſe, to receive 


or to reject it; but not the leaſt alteration can be made in it when it returns 
from England. If it has had no alterations there, or in their own, coun- 
cil, or none but ſuch as the Houſe approve of where it firſt aroſe, it is 
paſſed by them, and ſent to the other Houſe with a deſire that they would 
concur with them in it, and if it paſſes that Houſe alſo, it then receives from 
the Lord Lieutenant the royal aſſent. | 
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This being the proceſs of an act of Parliament in that d does it 
not appear evidently, as I ſaid at firſt, that the chief governour and his 
council have the principal, if not almoſt the whole legiſlative power: 2 
Either Houſe of Parliament has a negative upon the bills paſſed in the 
other; or when their own bills return to them mutilated by the Iriſh or 

Engliſh council in a manner they diſapprove of; and it is almoſt all the 
pewer they have. But the Lord Lieutenant and council, when the heads 
of a bill are ſent to them, can alter or ſuppreſs it; and the Lords or Com- 
mons who have framed them — except ſuch as are of the council — know 
no more why the bill is altered or rejected, than the King himſelf who 
never heard of it. Thus the governour and his council, by blocking up 
the ways of approach, can prevent a communication, if they pleaſe, be- 
tween the King and the other parts of the legiſlature ; and the moſt ſalu- 
tary and effential laws may be denied them, without the knowledge 
conſent of the King himſelf. It muſt be owned that according to the pre- 
ſent conſtitution of their government, which allows only the chief govern- 
our and council . to certify to the King the conſiderations and ordinances = 
which they ſhall think good to be enacted in the Parliament”, the power 
abovementioned is ſtrictly warranted by law ; and it was a power, at the 
time when it was aſſumed, extremely proper, if not abſolutely neceſſary, 
to the good government of that kingdom, fo much then in the hands of 
the Iriſh chiefs : but as both Houſes have been indulged with the privilege 
of ftaming heads of a bill, whether any ſuch ſhould be in the power of the 
governor and council totally to reject, is a queſtion which 1 thall rave to 
other people to 1 


The legal and pirtrual courts are e conflruted like thoſe of 21140 2 
the court of equity, a Lord Chancellor, a Maſter or rather Keeper of the 
rolls having no judicial capacity, — and four Maſters in chancery: in the 
King's bench, a Lord chief juſtice and two other judges : and in the Ex- 
chequer, a Lord chief Baron and two other Barons, with the Chancellor 

and Treaſurer of the Exchequet: in the Common pleas, the fame number, 
with a' Lord chief juſtice, as in the King's Bench; and to theſe fout courts 
may be added a court of Exchequer chamber conſiſting of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, 
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* the Lord high treaſurer, and vice-treaſurers, affiſted by t the two Chief 


Juſtices ; a court of Delegates, a court of Admiralty, and a court Martial 
for the affairs of the army. There are four law terms the ſame as in En &- 


nd, and five circuits which the Judges go twice every year. 


The Primate hath a prerogative, the other Archbiſhops their revtropolibily, 
and every Biſhop his conſiſtory court peculiar to each dioceſe. The eccleſi- 
aſtical government is by Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Archdeacons, and Deans in ca- 


thedral churches ; of which there are but two entire choirs in the kingdom, 


St. Patrick's and Chriſt-church, Dublin ; or rather there is but one choir, as 
it hath been already mentioned, which ſerves for both thoſe Cathedrals, 
All the other Deanries are fine-cures in villages, or benefices endowed with 
lands and tithes. The number of beneficed clergy is computed at about 
eight hundred ; and near a third of the tithes are impropriate, and in. the 
hands of laymen and eccleſiaſticks. There is ſome little difference between 
the canons of that church and ours, and the diſcipline is not exactly ſimilar. 
The Biſhops viſit their dioceſes annually except every third year, when the 
Metropolitans viſit all the dioceſes in their reſpective provinces ; and inſtead 


of options, if any preferments become vacant in the diſpoſal of the Biſhop 


of the dioceſe during ſuch viſitation, the Archbiſhops collate to them as of 
their own right for that turn. The Archdeacons, except at Dublin, Liſ- 
more, and two or three other places, have loſt their juriſdiction; and there 
are Archdeaconries, abſolute ſinecures to the value of a thouſand or fifteen 
hundred pounds a year. In a country where ſo much popery prevails, this 
is an irregularity in the church which ſurely deſerves ſome amendment: 
and if it was formerly thought expedient to join two or three Biſhopricks to- 


gether in order to make a proper proviſion for the epiſcopal dignity, it ſeems 
as expedient in the preſent age, if we had the ſame zeal and ſpirit, to reduce 
ſuch immenſe ſinecures which ſeldom anſwer any valuable purpoſes to the 


church, and to diſtribute their income among the ſmall livings in their neigh- 
bourhood. But there is another circumſtance in the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution 


of Ireland yet worſe than this, which is their pluralities. As much as 1 
have contended upon other occaſions Ig] for the neceſſity of theſe in Eng- 


land, where the law hath reſtrained them to two benefices with cure, within 


Ie) aer Hiſtory vol. i. p. 473. 
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the diſtance of thirty miles from one another, yet the pluralities of Ireland, 
which are without ſtint and without meaſure, except in the Primate's breaſt; 
reſemble thoſe of Popiſh times here too much to admit of any excuſe ; and 


; indeed they call aloud for a reformation. If a man has intereſt enough to 


ure four or five livings, he will probably find intereſt enough to obtain 


proct 
the Primate's conſent ; and his conſent, with a faculty for each, will enable 


him to hold them all together, though they are: ſituated at the different ex- 
tremities of the kingdom. Well may the ſtate of the Proteſtant religion, 


there be very deplorable indeed, when pluralities ſo indefenſible are avowed, 
and authorized But thus 1s not a place to enlarge upon this ſubject. a 


As they had no written Tre in the firſt age in Ireland, but only cuſtom 


and tradition, till about three hundred years before the Chriſtian æra, ſo 
theſe were ſometimes wreſted and interpreted, as the traditions of religi- y 


Laws, 


— 


Diſſertat. 
Wa RE, 


on were, in order to ſerve their own particular purpoſes. When any con- Baer. 


troverſy was to be decided, the Brehon or judge uſed to fit on a heap of 5 


ſtones on the top of a hill without canopy or covering, and without clerks, 


regiſters, or records, or indeed without any formality of a Court of Juſtice; 


and this afterward. came to be called the Brehon law. The greateſt crimes 
were ſeldom puniſhed otherwiſe than by fines, of which the Judge had the 
eleventh part for his fees; and theft. or robbery, if committed upon any 
but their own Lords or principal followers, were not in the number of erimes. 


got poſſeſſion of from one another. Neither was it a matter of reproach, 


but rather of honour, to be diſtinguiſhed by a dexterity at this fort of rapine. 


As odd as this may appear, it was not peculiar to theſe people in the firſt and. 
rudeſt ages, nor even to the Northern nations only, for the learned Greeks . 


were little better; as we may learn from the celebrated poems of Homes, 


which contain little elſe but the plunders of cities, and unjuſt wars. But 


as there is a very wonderful mixture in human nature, ſo amidſt all their vi- 
olence and depredations, there were many virtues of temperance and gene 


raſity, and ſome kind of juſtice that went along with them... 
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All ſuch depredations were eſteemed clear gains; ; and caſtles, if we may 
give that name to houſes made of earth and wattles, were built upon iſth- 
mus's and other inacceſſible places, to ſecure the plunder which they had' 
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laws and learning, and of their forming themſelves upon the plan of a 
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In the beginning of the middle age, which was about three hundred years 


dictory accounts of different authors, is the true date of the birth of their 


wiſe and well governed people; I fay, at this time their lawgivers and phi- 
loſophers, having obſerved the blunders and uncertainties in judicial caſes, 


formed books of juris- prudence which they promulged for the uſe, as well 
of the judges, as of the people. But the conteſt of rival Princes ſoon after 


overturning the foundation of the conſtitution, lau and learning were 
greatly affected, and the good which ſociety reaped from both was defeated. 


Thus private property, inſtead of being protected, was invaded by law; and 
its outrages were borne about three hundred years before the people came 


to extremities. Popular fury at laſt ſucceeded; and, as always uſual in ſuch 


caſes, knew no bounds. Their philoſophers who had been the perverters of 
law and learning, were upon the point of baniſhment and deſtruction; but 
having a few men of probity and capacity of their number who were pro- 
tected by the Monarch, the laws were again reduced to ſimple and intelli- 


gible rules, and every man of tolerable learning made a competent judge of 


his own caſe. Theſe axioms were digeſted with ſo much knowledge and 
prudence, that they acquired the name of < Celeſtial judgments ;” as tho 
had received the approbation of heaven, and conſequently- were unal- 


| terable. It is very certain that the Engliſh after the oonqueſt, as well as 


the Danes before it, deſtroyed all the books and writings they could meet 
with, in order to make the Iriſh forget as ſoog as poſſible their old laws 
and cuſtoms, and to compleat their ſubjection to the Engliſh yoke. But 
yet there are ſome remains of theſe books of laws; many of which were 
compoſed before, as well as after, the Chriſtian æra. There were ſome in 
the poſſeſſion of the late Duke of CHAN DOoIiS — part of WaRrr's collections 


Land there are ſeveral in the private and public libraries in Ireland. But as 


they are written in a ſort of language peculiar to the lawyers and Brehons 


of thoſe times, long ſince diſuſed, they are at preſent, as I am informed 


and as it is natural to ſuppoſe, become utterly unintelligible both in the 


| text and gloſſary. In the annals of the Four Maſters, which is an authen- 
tick manuſcript of mu ** _ fragments are preſerved of the 
ns | + 
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writings of their mol eminent men, 1 as well as others: and 


Biſhop Nicholson informs us, that one Coxxx had in his poſſeſſion the 


deciſions or reports of three and thirty of the ancient Judges, the oldeſt 
whereof were given in the firſt century, and the lateſt in the tenth, To 


the queſtion put by ſome here in England, by way of objection to theſe 
antiquities which ſtill remain, why none of them were ever publiſhed”, 
I ſhall take this opportunity of giving an anſwer. The people of rank 
and fortune in Ireland are not only ignorant of the language and character 
in which theſe antiquities and hiſtories are recorded, but they have always 


been brought up, through every ſucceeding generation, with our Engliſh 


prejudice, to look upon them with contempt ; or, what is ſtill more abſurd, 
to believe them to be the productions of later ages. What private per- 
on will therefore put himſelf to the expence of collecting, explaining, and 
publiſhing a ſet of manuſcripts, the more unentertaining as they are the 


more authentic, which after all perhaps not an hundred Ne in the two - 


kin gdoms would pe or peruſe ? 


When I aid that we knew nothiog of the laws of the ancient Iriſh, I 
did not mean to include their two great laws of inheritance, Taniſtry and 
_ Gavelkind ; the former for the Lords of every ſept or family, and the lat- 


ter for common inferior lands and eſtates. The law of Taniſtry, like 


ALEXANDER'S will, gave the inheritance to the ſtrongeſt ; becauſe it appears 
that ſeniority, if it was not accompanied with ſuperior policy and experience, 
was very little or not at all regarded. In many caſes therefore, if not in 
all, wherein the elder brother had not the greateſt abilities and the beſt con- 


duct, the younger was in fact the better gentleman ; for he ſucceeded to the _ 


chief command of his ſept or family. This was a cuſtom, though abſurd 
and barbarous in itſelf, and attended very. often with fatal conſequences, 


' which yet continued long after the conqueſt, even to the reigp of James 


the Firſt. The rudeneſs, ignorance, and neceſlity of the times, undoubt- 


edly gave riſe to this law of Taniſtry — and which PLuTazcn fays was 
the law of the ancient Celtes—at the firſt eſtabliſhment of the ſeveral colonies 
in the territories they got poſleflion of; and there was ſome ſhadow of 


reaſon for it: becauſe when every petty Prince had a power of peace or war, 
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if achild or awoman ſhould then poſſeſs a Chiefry or a Lordſhip, it would 
certainly be expoſed to the rapine or incurſions of its circumjacent neigh- 


bours. The fame law extended to their Kings — as it hath been mention- 


ed—choofing always the beft ſoldier who had the greateſt ſhare of power ; 


without regard to the ſucceſſion of a family, provided he was of the royal 
Mileſian race. From this law, or cuſtom, ſome hiſtorians have deduced 


the original hoſpitality of the Iriſh nation; that by making a great appear 


ance of ſplendour they might attract the admiration of the populace and 
encreaſe the number of their followers. But ſurely this is refining without 
occaſion : for the Celtes or Scythians from whence they ſprung were famous 


for this hoſpitality all over Europe ; and it is. mentioned in their hiſtory 


oy _— author. 
The law of Gavelkind for the partition 1 & inferice common IR obs 


tained not only amongſt the ancient Iriſh, but alſo amongft the Britons 
and Gauls, and indeed throughout Europe, if not all the world; that the 
_ deſcendents might be enabled to acquire a livelihood, and ſettle in it with- 
out rapine and plunder, which was fo much the general practiſe of the firſt 


inhabitants. Mr. SL DEN derives this partition from the practiſe of Noan, 
and others from the firſt plantation of the land of Canaan. It is certain it 


was the principal tenure of theſe iſlands, as anciently as we have any 


traces of them. The original idea of this partition, from whenceſoever de- 
rived, was doubtleſs common to the whole tribe before they ſeparated 


and ſettled in different countries ; but then every colony made ſuch altera- 


tions and amendments in it as beſt fuited their circumſtances, or as their 


judgment and fancy prompted. Thus by this law in England, the next 


of kin only as ſons or brothers, excluding baſtards, were admitted; and for 


want of iflue male, the daughters were allowed to inherit, and the widow 
to have her dower. This is the general nature of this tenure where it- 
ſtill remains; though there are ſome exceptions in particular places. In. 


| Ireland, wives and daughters were excluded, though there were no iſſue 


male; and not only baſtards but the whole race or ſept of males was ad- 


mitted to ſhare; in order, it is ſaid, to preſerve the name and family and to 
defend the Suu; . every death, * poſſeſſions of the whole 
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family were to 1 put together, and again divided among the ſurvivors by 5 
the head or Caufinny, as he was called; which diveſted each of them of- | 
his eſtate upon every new diviſion. This ſeems to be a part of the ancient „ 
uſage of Gavelkind peculiar to the Triſh, unleſs the © Land-ſhifting” in Ger- — 
many, by which their tenure of partition is called, may reſemble this "Wo 
in Ireland. The word “ Gavel”, is a Gaulic term for hold or tenure ; 
© the beſt antiquarians imagine, © Kind” to be a Saxon addition, ſignifying 
nature, or genus, as in Mankind. It is evident that the cuſtom of this 
partition was not derived from the word, becauſe it would have had then 
the ſame title in every country; but a term was given to the uſage Ng; . 
to the different language of each. | 4 


When King Jonx overthrew the vioton laws in Ireland, _ ſettled thoſe 
of the Engliſh, this tenure of partition received a great abatement, it is ſaid, 
of its common force and uſage. For it had been found by experience in 

this country, that military aids and ſettlements were greatly infringed and 
leſſened by theſe fractions of eſtates, and that many genteel families were in Es, 
a manner annihilated ; © and therefore it was ordained, that all Knights —_— 
fees ſhould come unto the eldeſt fon by ſucceſſion of heritage, whereby, 4 
ſucceeding his anceſtors in his whole inheritance, he might be better enabled 
to maintain the wars againſt the King's enemies; and that the Socage fee 7 
ſhould be partible among the male children to enable them to encreaſe into . 
many families for the better furtherance in, and encreaſe of, huſbandry [5].” * 
It is very evident from the account of all ancient writers, that theſe two laws 1 
of inheritance in Ireland, . Taniſtry and Gavelkind,” were the parents of 
many murders and civil wars; and by making their poſſeſſions ſo precarious, . 
ſhuffling and changing them upon every new partition, they were the princi- 
pal cauſe of barbariſm and deſolation, and the want of all improvement. 
For who would plant and incloſe, or improve their lands, which a ſtranger, 
whom perhaps he did not know tho' related to him, ſhould poſſeſs after his 
death, and ſometimes before it? Nor was this the only diſadvantage. The 
inhabitants, though poor, yet being born to land, would never learn any w 
trade, nor turn mechanicks, becauſe it degraded them from their gentility: | 993 
and the Caufinny would refuſe to admit a tradeſman to his ſhare of the 2 
5 W Treatiſe of Nobility, p. 119. | vg. np _ 
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eſtate, ſince he had, as it were, abdicated his family, by condeſcending to 


a way of life that was beneath a gentleman. The manuſcript which I have, 
ſpeaking of this law of Gavelkind, ſays the reaſon of it was, that each coun- 
try not being able out of its own revenue to maintain an army that might 
defend itſelf, it was thus divided into ſmall freeholds, that ſo each poſſeſſor 
might be obliged to follow the chief Lord to war for the defence of the 


country upon their on charge, which was the ſervice by which they held 


it; and the oftener a freehold was divided, the greater became the number. 


of men in arms. To theſe laws of inheritance, the ſame manuſcript adds 


another relating to murder, which I have not met with fo deſcribed any 
where elſe, It ſays, that if any man committing murder was not immedi- 


ately taken and executed in hot blood, it was cuſtomary for the Brehon to 
impoſe an eric or fine upon his neareſt kindred ; which was part of it paid 


to the relations of the perſon murdered, and the other part to the chief 
Lord: and the reaſon of this was, becauſe, if any murderer could eſcape into 
another territory, he was protected; and it not being lawful to draw the blood 
of his kindred for him, it was thought fit to impoſe a fine upon them, as 
a ſatisfaction to the Lord for the loſs of his vaſſal, and to the friends of the 


party murdered ; that thereby the offenders might in ſome ſort be puniſhed 
in the perſons, or at leaſt the PEG of their deareſt en 


Several e of the Brehon laws are Nil to be ben as habe ſaid, 
in their public and private libraries; from which, if they are intelligible, 
many of the ancient rites and cuſtoms of Ireland might be collected, which 


are now very obſcure, if not altogether unknown. In the time of Ep- 


WARD the Third, it was enacted under the penalty of high treaſon, that 
none of the King's Engliſh ſubjects in this iſland ſhould ſubmit to a trial 
by the Brehon law : notwithſtanding which, many of them were under a 
neceſſity of being concluded by the Iriſh laws and cuſtoms, till the whole 


"country was ſettled upon an Engliſh bottom in the reign of James the Firſt, 
Indeed the Common law of England was ſubmitted and ſworn to by all the 


Iriſh potentates who put themſelves under the protection of King Henry 


the Second; and this is ſtill as current and prevailing in the four courts at 


Dublin as at Weſtminſter-Hall. A grant of the laws and cuſtoms of Eng- 


{ang were confirmed likewiſe by ng Jonx, and his ſon HENRY. the Third: 
_—_ but 


e 
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but was confined to ſuch of the natives as became liege ſubjects to our Kin, 
and ſuch Epgliſhmen as incorporated with them. Hence it came to paſs, 
that, upon intermarriages between thoſe that were without and within the 
Engliſh pale, frequent applications were made by the former, both men and 
women, for the benefit of theſe laws and the franchiſes belonging to them; 


and there are great numbers of royal grants of naturalization upon ſuch pe- 


titions, which I have ſeen, that were extracted from their ancient records 
In ſhort, the Common law, except ſo much of it as hath been altered by 


Statute, is the ſame at this day in both kingdoms: and moſt of the public 


acts which by experience have been found beneficial to the whole people of 


England, have ſoon after been admitted and paſſed the Parliament of that 


kingdom. But though this is the caſe at preſent, yet it is to be obſerved, 


that 'till the time of James the Firſt, the law of England, as SPENSER 


fays, was never properly applied unto the Iriſh nation as by a purpoſed 
plot of government.” Indeed in the reign of Henry the Eighth, who 
firſt aſſumed the title of King of Ireland, all the Iriſh lords and principal 


men came in and acknowledged him for their ſovereign ; but being immedi- 
ately left to themſelves, and their own licentious manners, they ſoon forgot 


their obedience, and relapſed. into all their REAR anarchy and and confu- 
hon. 


— 


Whether there really were, or not, any gold mines in Ireland, as ſome | 


hiſtorians I have faid, relate, yet it is not to be denied, that the uſe of 


money was very early there; even long before the arrival of the Norwegians 


or Danes, who are ſaid by the Engliſh writers to have introduced it. The 
Iriſh word monadh, as well as the other appellative words uſed with 


little variation in moſt of the ancient and modern languages to fignify mo- 
ney, ſeem to have been derived from one and the fame origine, the Hebrew 


% Monah or Mineh ;” the name both of a weight and of a kind of money. 


Beſides this, there are found in the Iriſh language many mercantile and other 
words derived from the Hebrew, which not only ſhew the great antiquity 
of that iſland—as it hath heen already proved—but which denote alſo the 


early uſe of trade and of money in Ireland ; into which it is probable it was 


introduced as ſoon as it was . nted * the Phenicians and other trading 
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nations, if not as ſoon as it was inhabited. A mint however is ſaid to * been 
erected and ſilver money coined, about five hundred years after the arrival of 
the Milefian colony: and if filver was then coined, it may be preſumed, 
I think, very reaſonably that other money of copper or iron were in uſe be- 


fore, There are many inſtances of their payments being made in gold and 


filver by the ounce in times later than this; but then theſe were generally of 
large ſums, or for the utenſils or ornaments of churches; and yet, according 
to KEATING, at the time when Chriſtianity was firſt promulged in Ireland, 


mints were erected at Ardmagh and Caſhell, and money coined for the fer- | 


vice of the ſtate. But from the difference in the reſpective weight of each 


of the pieces of coin that are now in being, and were current in thoſe times, 
it might be neceſſary to pay and receive money in any conſiderable ſum by 


the ſcale; which may be the reaſon why the old hiſtorians fo often mention 


the payment of gold and filver by the ounce. But as all the coins of thoſe 


ancient times which are now remaining in the cabinets of the curious, are 
only of a penny value; another reaſon occurs why payments ſhould be 
made by weight and not by tale, which is that of diſpatch and faving 


Whether the monarchs of Ireland only, or each petty King in his pro- 
vince or territory, aſſumed the power of coining money does not appear, 
but the latter ſeems moſt probable : And whatever their coins were, there 


is no doubt but they were extremely rude and illegible, coarſe in their 


make, and inelegant in their inſcription ; as appears from ſome which are 


ſtill preſerved. Though the Danes did not introduce money into this iſland, 


yet they greatly improved the coin of it: And it was as late as in the reign 


of King Joux, that ſterling money was brought into both kingdoms, which 


took its name from thoſe Eaſterlings whom he called from Germany to 
aſſiſt in refining his coin. Other writers ſay, that the word was in uſe long 


| before his time, and that it was introduced into England an hundred and 
fifty years before the Norman conqueſt. But be this as it may, King 


Joux was the firſt monarch who ordered to be coined in Ireland 
of the ſame weight and fineneſs with that in "Ys and this might be 
the foundation of the report above, This is not a * which to give 
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an hiſtory of the Iriſh coins; which any one who has a curioſity that way 
may ſee accurately drawn out in Mr. S1Mons Eſſay on that ſubject. It is 
only neceſſary to ſay here, that the laſt regulation of the coin in Ireland, 
was in the year ſeventeen hundred and thirty ſeven ; at which time the 
Engliſh guinea and half-guinea, the moidore and other Portugal pieces, 
the Spaniſh and French piſtoles and the Louis d'ors, were made current in 
that kingdom at particular rates. But this ſcheme, though intended for 
the public good, was not well adapted, it hath been faid, to the circum- 
ſtances of Ireland ; and the miſchief of melting filver into plate, or ſend- 
ing it out of the iſland, is there grown to ſuch a height, as well as here, 
that their only filver coin is much in the ſame ſtate with ours; ſcarcely any: 
thing but adulterated or old worn Engliſh ſhillings — which paſs for thirteen- 
pence—and ſome fixpenny pieces of a proportionable value not worth 
much above a groat. Upon the whole it ſeems neceſſary, that a mint 
ſhould be allowed to Ireland; and the ſeveral ſpecies of copper, filver,. 
and gold coins, made of ſuch a ſtandard weight and value, compared 
with the Engliſh, as are proper and convenient. It appears from the 
Eſſay abovementioned and from ſome hiſtorians, that from the year eight 
hundred and ſeventy two, down to EDWARD the. Sixth in fifteen hundred 
and fifty, if not to Queen ELIZABETH, there were mints in Ireland and 
money coined for the public ſervice. But I ſaw in the council books, an 
order to the Duke of OxMonp from CHAaRrLEs the ſecond, in ſixteen hun- 


dred and ſixty two, to erect a mint at Dublin, or in any other proper place, 
with very ample inſtructions in every particular relating to it. But I believe, 
upon a repreſentation of the great expences of ſuch an eſtabliſhment from the 
Lord Lieutenant and council, which I ſaw likewiſe, that deſign was laid aſide. 
However it was not deemed contrary to the intereſt of England to allow the peo- 
ple of Ireland the benefit of a mint which related only to themſelves. Indeed 25 
it ſeems plainly to be the intereſt of England, that the Iriſh ſhould have a li-. w 
berty of coining their own money, that they may not be under the neceſſity, - - 
which, they are at preſent, of carrying over the Engliſh coin, notwithſtanding 
the ſevere laws which are made here to prohibit it. The want of coin is 
an apparent diſadvantage in their. commerce ; and a new-'coinage would. 


* all the wild diſcord of their foreign coins, and blend them into an | 7 
orderly. „ 


- * * 
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Cuſtoms. 


ſize, and hardneſs ; as the Dutch, and the Danes, and others do; 


Ware, 
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their children : and the reaſon was, that becauſe i in the _ of this _ 
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: orderly proportioned maks for che ſervice of the 6 lick But as the charge 


of coining is in England about two and a half per cent: beſides the an- 


nual expence of houſe rent, and ſalaries for the officers and ſervants of the 
mint, it is 


poſſible that this might not quit the coſt; eſpecially if it is con- 
ſidered, that further than the ſtate thought fit to ſupply bullion to be coined, 


the mint would ſtand till, and the rent and falaries be a dead charge to the 
nation. It ſeems therefore to be the Cheapeſt, as well as the wiſeſt method 
of remedying this evil of the want of coin, that we ſhould grant them the 
liberty of having an hundred thouſand pounds, or more, coined at the 
mint in England, in tenpenny, or twelvepenny pieces Iriſh ; which would fave 
them all the expences of rent and ſalaries, and be the ſureſt method of making | 
their coin of the proper ſtandard. Indeed if they were allowed only to coin 
pieces of ſixpence and threepence value, it ſeems probable that they would 


find their account in it, by keeping them at leaſt at home for the uſe of their 
artiſans and manufacturers; and eſpecially. if without diminiſhing the 
pure filver in this coin, they were permitted to encreaſe the allay, and the 
becauſe 
at preſent by conſtant uſe, they wear fo faſt, and fo thin, and are ſo ſmall, 
that, beſides their want of value, in time was become | in dan ger of 598 


blown away with ne wind. 


II the law of Gavelkind encreaſed their ſepts ad names into ſuch num- 
bersas are not to be found in any other kingdom in Europe, and thereby 


created great parties and factions in times of trouble and diſſenſion, ad- 
hering to one another with great conſtancy, there were alſo two cuſtoms 


peculiar to the Iriſh, which were the cauſe of ſuch ſtrong and violent com- 
binations as were prejudicial to the good government and ordering of the 
ſtate. The one of theſe was Foſtering, and the other Goſſipred; and both 


of them in higher eſtimation with the natives of Ireland before the conqueſt, 


than with any other people in Chriſtendom. By the firſt of theſe cuſtoms, 
the children were always put away to foſterers ; the potent and rich men, 
fays Sir Joux Davies [i], ſelling and the meaner fort buying the alterage of 


. 
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Fl Foſtering. hath. 1 been a 1 alliance than blood; and the 
Foſter- children love, and are beloved of their Foſter-fathers and ihele ſept, 
more than of their own natural parents and their kindred”. The other euſ- 
tom was that of Goflipred ; Which though it is a ſort of ſpiritual affinity 
by the canon law, and a juror that was a goſſip to either of the parties 
might ancientiy have been challenged as not indifferent by our law, yet there 
never was any nation that ever made ſo religious and ſtrict account of it as 
the Iriſh. Both this and the former cuſtom obtained in other countries, 25 
far as putting children out to nurſe, and being ſureties for them in baptiſm ; 
but they created no parties nor factions as they did in Ireland, whereby the 
great were enabled to oppreſs their inferiors and oppoſe their equals, and 
Gs wwe people were countenanced or tolerated in their TORO Crt een A 


1 theſe cuſtoms were ive of a great deal of michief to the ſtate, 
there were others which were inconvenient and full of . to the 
meaner ſort of people. Bonaght was a tax impo fed at the will of the 
Lord, for the maintenance f horſemen and iche armed foot; and be- 
ſides this, there was another tax laid four times a year on ſreeholderg 
for the entertainment and wages of ſuch ſoldiers ; upon which cuſ- 
_ toms, were engrafted by the En gliſh a moſt wicked extortion, called 
Coigne and Livery, for ſuch purpoſes. Coſhery was a cuſtom 4. 4 
the Iriſh chiefs or ſepts, of exacting entertainment for themſelves 
and their retinue, their dogs and horſes, from their tenants and thoſe 
that were under their juriſdiction; which was almoſt as grievous a burden . 
as the other, and in which they literally eat them out of houſe and 
home. There were other cuſtoms of this kind, by which the Lords 
or little Kings were ab ſolute tyrants, and the tenants not much better 
than ſlaves. As late however as ſince their convexſion to Chriſtianity, 
they had ſlaves which they bought and ſold at a certain price; as it 
appears from ſome canons. of ancient Iriſh ſynods, in which the legacy 
of a Biſhop out of the goods of the church is determined by the price 
of a maid. Among thoſe ſervants were reckoned ſuch as were taken in 
war, who were bought and fold at a certain price, and were often ſo 


redeemed, e "Theſe denne, * had n * "_ called. 


1 1 LEE were granted to bein As part of the inheritance or 


followed only the ruſtic labours of digging, hedging, plowing, and 
ſuch kind of drudgery. The reader is not to imagine, that the name 


iu ra oro N 


farm of the Lord or Chief. Theſe were not permitted to bear any 
military employment; but after the manner of the old heroic ages, 


carried with i it any ſuch odium or reproach in thoſe ancient times, as 
it hath done in later ages. 


to the Lord, and the other only the duties and cuſtoms of the dere. 


„d ..- ..-. Sons 


It is probable that the firſt and moſt ancient manner of burying 


their dead was that of burning ; ; is we may learn from an old canon 
after their converſion to Chriſtianity : in which it is faid « that Kings 


only were buried in churches, and that all other men were buried either 
in the fire, or under an heap of ſtones ; that no ſtranger ſhall have 
liberty of cutting the church — meaning making a grave in it — with- 


out the leave of the Prince ; and whoſoever ſhall attempt to do ſo, ſhall 
ive. ſatisfaction according to the dignity of the place”. Beſides the 


cuſtom of burning, we may conclude from this canon, as well as 


from other circumſtances of their antiquities already mentioned, an- 
other cuſtom in burying their dead, which was under an heap of ſtones. 


There are many remains of this cuſtom in ſeveral parts of the iſland; 
and we know it was an ancient practiſe in many other countries, for 


men that had been fignal, either for eminent virtues, or notorious 


villanies. An inſtance of the latter kind we find as early as amongſt the 
children of Iſrael, when they buried Acnan ; of whom it is faid, «« chat 
they raifed over him a great heap of ſtones unto this day. 


derived from the Jews, who were commanded to put to de 
vileſt malefactors, by ſtoning, or heaping ſtones upon them. 


ſoever it was derived, the cuſtom is to this day ſtill retained: among. 


the common native Iriſh. For gs they carry a corple to the grave, 
y ſet it down in a convenient place, and all the people who accom- 


pany 


We had the ſame name and the ſame 


ſort of ſervants in England; and the one meant no more than villagers 


bones and urns have been diſcovered under theſe heaps in * parts 
of Ireland; and it is not improbable, that the cuſtom may have been 
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pany it being ſtones and raiſe an heap over it after it is interred. 1 t 
was uſual for the women to how] and clap their hands at the funeral of 


their friends; and ſometimes they. were hired to this office when it Was 


not thought there were enough without. The Scythians from whom 
they ſprung, and even the Romans and Germans had the fame fort of - 


cuſtom : and the expreſſion of TactTys on this ſubject is, a. that in 
women it is nende to lament, in men to remember”. 7 


" After the view that \ we | have taken of the religion, laws, and govern- 

ment of the Iriſh, we may naturally conclude, if we were not ſo in- 
formed, that the. way of life of the firſt inhabitants 'till the Chriſtian 
æra, was not much unlike that of the Patriarchs and the ancient Celtz, 


ſimple, temperate, unpoliſhed and unconfined ; eſpecially as they had no 5 


bother riches. than cattle, and little or no traffick with any other nation. 
In the infancy of ſtates”, ſays Dr. BLACKWELL [4], men generally 
reſemble the public conſtitution, They have only that turn which 
the rough culture of accidents, perhaps diſmal enough, through which 
they have paſſed, could give them. They are ignorant and >" 
ing, governed by fear and ſuperſtition its companion. There is a vaſt 
void in their minds: they know not what will happen, nor according 
to what tenour things will take their courſe. Every new object finds 
them unprepared, and they gaze and ſtare like infants taking in their 
firſt ideas of light”, This account is according to nature; and in all 
probability bids der. for a true deſcription of the Iriſh, till commerce 
had poliſhed and improved them, than what the ancient authors, ſuch as 
 STRABO and 'SOLINUS, ſay of them on the one hand, or the Iriſh hiſtorians 

and poets on the other. It is incredible to believe with the forme r, that 
they fed upon human fleſh, that they eat up the dead bodies of their parents 
as a thing that was honourable, that they had no ſenſe of virtue or religion, 8 
and that they knew no diſtinction between fight and wrong: neither is it 
much more eaſy to believe what the latter tell us, that they had a great 
ſuperiority over their neighbour nations, that the ſocial and moral duties 
were carried to all the aui, which heathen N could afford, - 
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that FO had palaces and magnificent ſtruckures, equal to, if not 


ſurpaſſing - in grandeur and expence, the moſt coſtiy and ſplendid 


fabricks of the neighbouring nations. For notwithſtanding” this flou- 
riſh of Dr. KzaTinG, who pretends - fo much to truth and im- 


partiality, there is not à more certain fact in their whole' hiſtory, 


than that they had no palaces nor ſtructures of any other grandeur 
and expence, during the firſt age of the Iriſh, nor till the latter end 


of the middle age, than of wattles plaiſtered over on the ſides, and 
with turf or ruſhes. Perhaps in a country where 


covered on the top 
woods were then ſo abounding as to be inconvenient, ſome few houſes 
might be built of ſolid timber. But the other materials were near at 
hand, were leaſt expenſive, and moſt eaſily thrown up: and of theſe, 
it is probable, that their houſes in general were conſtructed; and 


were only great or ſmall ne to „ * or Ant of the ene 
bitants. . fg HAS. 


ie ſimple man- 
ner, merely to anſwer the neceſſities and not the grandeur nor luxury of 
life: and ſo far did inveterate cuſtom prevail among theſe people, that 
even after the reception of Chriſtianity -and the refinement of commerce, 


they could not for a long time perſuade themſelves to build their churches 
n their own 
1 century, ac 


and monaſteries of more ſolid and magnificent materials th 
houſes: Thus it was not till the beginning of the ninth 
cording to the beſt hiſtorians of their own, that the Triſh 


£44 any ſtru OG 


| tures built with ſtone and lime; and theſe were only a fort of round 
1 towers erected by the Danes or Eaſterlings, in order to watch the moti- 


s of the armies of the natives: and after the Iriſh had driven the 
Danes but of the illand, theſe towers, according to ſome w 


titers, were 


turned into bell-fries, and, ge to N into 1 of retirement 
n 2 : 8 0 | ES for 


As they bad little or no trade ſo e had no Scam ine ind 
their ville were only a confuſed parcel of theſe huts placed at a little 
diſtahce from each other, without any order or regularity, and generally 
in the middle of a wood; the avenues of which were defended with 

cth, or trees felled and laid acroſs one another. The 
palaces of their Kings and Princes were all made in the fam 
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for genitents or eker! It is poſſible chat ſome of them might be = A rs 
uſed for one purpoſe and ſome of them for another: but they were ori- 1 55 
ginally built as 1 have ſaid; and it was not till long after theſe, that 
churches and caſtles were built with ſtone. Had theſe towers been 
erected by the Iriſh themſelves and for a religious purpoſe, as ſeveral of 
their antiquarians contend, it is highly probable that they would have 
had other buildings of the ſame materials, for their monaſteries and 
churches eſpecially : and yet it is confeſs d by moſt, that the firſt chapel 
of ſtone in this iſland, was built at Bangor by O Mon OH Archbiſhop 
of Ardmagh, who died in eleven hundred and forty eight. Mr. HAR- 
RIS, in his additions to WARE, who inſiſts on the round towers being 
built by the Iriſh for religious uſes, has explained away this expreſſion 
of S. BxRNARD relating to the chapel at Bangor, to mean only that it 
was the firſt church of lime and ſtone that had been ſeen in thoſe uncivi- 
lized parts of Ireland; and he has done it with ſome appearance of ſuc- 
ceſs. The palace of Eamania, mentioned before as the place of one 
of their national councils, we are told, was the only inſtance they had 
of architectonical magnificence among the ancient Iriſh, and Was built : 
three hundred and fifty four years before the Chriſtian æra. It was de- 
ſtroyed, it ſeems, in the year of our redemption three hundred and thirty 
two, affotding through ſo many ages ſuch examples of ſplendour, great= 
neſs, and regular oeconomy, as do the greateſt honour to the whole Mi- Ws 
| lefian race. In order that the reader may not be miſled, it may be pro= LS 
per perhaps to remind him, that all this may be true, as far as ſplendour; 
greatneſs, and oeconomy can be attained, by timber, wattles,-plaiſter, 
turf, and ruſhes, put together in a rude unſkilful manner, and nothing 
further. For they had no other materials; and notwithſtanding the ar- 5 
chitectonical | magnificence abovementioned, it is certain that their ſkill, 
and their tools uſed in en were mean and . g in "wp Py 
as it was in TT.... m. 
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1 5 a 0 ons the ovens had but 87 mechanical arts, where 
they. lived on the produce of their own ſoil, and ee coin 454 ee _— 
were not made equivalents for neceſſaries, each clan muſt fit down in itim 
33 ' own. ĩ˙ 
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| knowledged !' The ſame 
induſtry are to be found : and yet modern Ireland, by the improv 


in . hath namberleſs means of wealth and <p which its 
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INTRODUCTION: 


own hereditary canton, with a certain portion of 'land for paſturage and 
culture. In every ſuch diſtrict each lived apart; not near enough to en- 
croach or incommode, and not too far ſeparated to be able to aſſiſt and 
aſſemble on any emergency. As they had no other than inland com- 
merce during the greateſt part of the firſt age, they held great markets 


or ſairs in which they bartered their commodities with one another, and 
carried on ſeveral other affairs relating to domeſtic policy. They uſed 


little boats on their lakes or rivers like the Indian canoes, made of large 


trees hollowed: but their ſhips and larger veſſels, in which they ſailed 
upon the ocean with oars without the help of ſails, were called Curraghs, 


made of wicker- work, and covered with the hides of beaſts. Theſo 
were the firſt ſhips and veſſels uſed in the world: and as the Iriſh were 


for ſome time more ſecluded by their ſituation than any other people 


from commerce and intercourſe with the reſt of Europe, ſo theſe might 
probably continue lon ger i in uſe Amon 12 the e of that iſland than 
=Yy where elſe. 8 


, Their whole wealth conſiſted in agriculture and herds of cattle ; ſo 
that as they had nothing to export, they had alſo all the neceſſaries of 
life within themſelves, and had therefore no occaſion for traffick with 
other nations. In proceſs of time indeed, as induſtry and experience 


made the produce of their land too great for home conſumption, this put 
them upon exchanging their ſuperfluities with other nations; and their 


commerce flouriſhed, it muſt be owned, above that of Britain.  _Whe- 
ther it is owing to the greater ſloth of the preſent inhabitants, or to the 


depopulation of the country by ſo many wars and maſſacres, it may be 
hard to ſay; but many remains and traces of agriculture are now to be 


ſeen, in ſome of the moſt waſte and uncultivated parts of the kingdom. 
So that the ſame country, whoſe chief commodity was furniſhing other 


nations with corn, is now very often obliged to fetch their bread from 


foreign cou ntries.—A ſtrange and lamentable revolution, it muſt be ac- 
ime ſoil and climate, but not the ſame labour and 
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ancient inhabitants had not. But as one of their beſt. writers ſays, 
” they are ae to be ſingular in extremes; to be a great and learned 
le under the ſmalleſt advantages, and a miſerable nation amid che 
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The ſeveral colonies of the firſt age lived there, it may be ſuppoſed, 
in the ſame manner as their parent nation of the Celtes lived in Gaul and 
Britain and Spain. They fed on the ſpontaneous productions of the earth, 
on the milk of their kine, and on what they could acquire by their ſkill 
in hunting, ſhooting with darts, and fiſhing. Theſe laſt exerciſes, ſo ne- 
ceſſary for their ſupport, became conſequently their chief employment; 
and ſuch employment rendered them fierce, hardy, and impatient ack, 
reſtraint ; to which their not living in towns or large villages did not a 
little contribute. The fleſh of ſuch animals as they could take adminiſ- 
tered to their food, and their ſkins contributed to their cloathing.. At 
their ordinary entertainments they fate in a ring on ruſhes or ſtraw; and 
in the middle was placed a table, whereon was ſet the bread which had 
been baked on a gridiron or before the fire, milk meats, fleſn and fiſt 
both boiled and broiled ; and in the mean time the cup went about very 
briſkly. Their chief drink was beer made of barley as in theſe modern. 
times, and a liquor, which we call mead, made of honey 'and water. 
The time of their feaſting was uſually in the evening, at which their 
bards always affiſted ; when they celebrated the praiſes of their heroes 
in . and ſonnets which they ſung to their harps, The whole body 
of the people throughout every rank, were extremely fond of mufick- 
and 8 ; and the arms of the kingdom were probably fot that reaſon 
an harp. The harp and the bag- pipe were in uſe at their funerals alſo 
as well as at their feaſts, in order to encreaſe the noiſe, and to encou- 
rage the wom cry alte ; the Scythian manner ; 5. and t thoſe Who. ne. 
play well on thol intrument ts * held i in, NE: alen D 
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INTRODUCTION, 


Thus their W eſpecially, were inured to fatigue and martial diſei 
- pline from their infancy as much as any of their ſubjects, and made 
military ſtratagems a great part of their ſtudy. The Kings gave the 
order of knighthood to their ſons at ſeven years of age with the follow- 
ing ceremony: At the time of the creation, the boys being armed with 
light and flender ſpears in proportion to their ſtrength, | run ſeveral 
courſes againſt a ſhield that was ſet up and faſtened in the midſt of a 
plain for that purpoſe ; and he that broke moſt ſpears had the principal 
honour of the day, The Iriſh, like their progenitors, never made 
_ uſe of fortified towns for their defence, thinking them a check upon 
heroic bravery and a ſort of coat of mail for cowards, They placed their 
defence as well as confidence in a martial fury, and in a dread of ſlavery 
more than of death itſelf. They began their onſets with the utmoſt 
enthuſiaſm, and yet they rallied with coolneſs and dexterity. Their 
Kings were ſo jealous of their glory, and this glory was ſo much en- 
Vied, chat from the beginning to the end of the hiſtory, there is ſcarce 
an inſtance to be found of any monarch's ſurviving the loſs of his crown ; 
which he always wore on the day of battle. They were often at- 
"tacked by faction till they cruſhed their opponents by the weight of 
=_ - : power; or, which much oftener happened, till their opponents ſubdued 
* 4 them by the force of arms. Their horſemen, who. rode'at firſt with- | 
—_— out ſaddles and afterwards without ſtirrups, were armed with arrows 
1 and javelins, and ſome with coats of armour. They had ſervants on 
3} foot who had only darts and who took care of their horſes. Their 
military chariots were in great uſe, before the cavalry were introduced, 
to break the enemies ranks and to throw them into confuſion ; at which 
they were ſo expert, that many great feats are recorded of their an- 
cient martial charioteers. In the middle age they had two ſorts of in- 
fantry, ſome called Galloglaſſes armed with an helmet, a coat of mail, 
and a long ſword ; and in the right hand they carried a pole-ax with 
which they often did terrible execution. The light armed foot were 
furniſhed with darts and daggers or two edged javelins, in the uſe of 
| which they were very valorous and expert. Military muſick was 
.< dh ſtudied and es | in by this warlike people, as it fired them 
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with courage, enthuſialm, and contempt of danger ; and "M the help of 
this alone they ſounded the charge, rallied, or retreated. In courage, 
other nations were no doubt their equals, in art and diſcipline proba» 
bly their ſuperiors 5 but they exceeded all other troops in Europe in 
ſuſtaining the ſevereſt fatigues of war. They were ſo greedy of conqueſt 
and of plunder, as well as ſo tenacious of what they had gained, that 
che fought with a ſtrength and fury that nothing ſcarcely could with» 
tand, but like fire and ſtorm they drove all before them. Their con- 

| ſtant ordinary militia in times of peace, about the Chriſtian @ra, conſiſted 

of three diviſions of equal number, in all nine thouſand men, under 
ſucceſſive commandets of the greateſt name for valour and experience 
_ in the art of war. Theſe were kept in conſtant pay by the Monarch, 
_—_ Princes, and People, in order to guard the coaſts from foreign enemies, 
Li 4 and to keep all quiet at home. But in caſe of any emergency, either 
in order to fu ppreſs a rebellion, or to withſtand an invaſion from abroad, 
a power was given to the general to encreaſe his ſtanding army to 
ſeven battalions, making in the whole one and twenty thouſand. The 
famous Finn — fo much celebrated of late in the pretended poems c of 
Os81AN, under the name of Fing AL — was the commander in chief 
of this illuſtrious body ; and many volumes are written of the great 
exploits of him and his heroes. The Iriſh forces in the pay of France, 
which are the flower of their army, to ſay nothing of any others, have 
in all their wars for theſe threeſcore years paſt, approved themſelves 
the deſcendents of theſe valiant and warlike * 


Boch the males and females of the ancient hi, were n a 
tall, well made, and of a ſtrong and hardy conſtitution ; very patient 
of cold and hunger, extremely frank and amorous, revengeful, proud, 
and ſſothful. They were very looſe in the article of marriage, retain- 
ing concubines, and repudiating their wives at pleaſure, living with 
them in common, and in ſhort laying little or no reſtraint on their in- 
clinations. The reader will obſerve, that I am ſpeaking of their 
priſtine ſtate, and not after Ireland was become the ſeat of commerce 
and literature to the Weſtern world: and then 1 ſhall eſcape the cen- 
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ſures, Sich Kart * hath either ignorantly or malevolently. thrown, 
125 Cann, and ſome others, whos ſpeak; of — in ſuch bens 


manners; the — ray ee of their own. country. . The 
Men wore a mantle and. trowſers; the Women a; mantle. and petticoat: 2 
Both had brogues upon their feet, being ſomething thicker than pumps 
fewed with leather; the Men had a cappeen and the Women a kircher 
upon their heads, throwin g their maniles. over: themwhen they went, 
out to keep off the ſun or rain. The linnen cloth was: anciently { ſo ex 


tenſive a manufacture in this, cquntry,, that Mory SON - lays [!)... the 


pative Iriſh gentry uſed to wear thirty or forty ells in a ſhirt, all gathered. 


and wrinkled, and coloured with ſaffron, becauſe they never put them 
off till they were worn out. The great were apparelled agciently much 


in the ſame manner with the lower rank; allowing for the fineneſs of 
the texture, and the variety or rather the number of their colours. In- 
deed, it; was the, number of them in any garment which properly diſ- 
tinguiſhed the rank. of, the. wearer; ;; and thoſe entitled. to ſix, came 
either next in magiſtracy or . next, in. honour. to the ſupreme monarch. 
This law did more, it is ſaid, towards gaining eſteem and reſpect than 
all the golden trappings, of the Eaſt, and yet coſt nothing. Beſides it 
produced a noble emulation amang men of letters 3 Who, on proving 


themſelves thoroughly {killed in the learning and philoſophy. of the coun- | 


try, received the veſture allotted for the provincial Iovereigns, and conſe- 
quently were next to them in honour, The education of their youth 
was begun in their early infancy, by taking them from habits of idle- 
© nels and training them up to laborious exerciſes of body, at the ſame 
time that their minds were not left uncultiyated. The pleaſures 0 of the 


chace ſuperſeded at ſtated times all other, diverſions, and no people in 


the world purſued them, with, greater eagerneſd,. In this exerciſe they 


ynderwent inexpxeſſiblę fatigues ; which contributed greatly to their 
* ſob the {e- 3 ; 


muſcular ſtrength, and gave them agility and firmneſs 


verity of the weather. In ſhart the chaſe, was ſuch 4 ſchool for teach- 
ing them vigilance, a {kill in Ps. | N under labour, and 


=] Moriſcn- $ hiſtory part ii. p. 190. 
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a abſtinence from foadsi that few Fen enemies. could- ſtand bigs 
Fore them, and none could ever equal them in rapid marches and quick. 


-retreats. It was by theſe means that they ↄften baffled all the forces 


of Britain and the Roman legions united, when they came hither to 


the aſſiſtance of their friends the Picts == Theſe are the outlines of 
the manners hes) the ancient Iriſh + let us now turn to thoſe of the 


e ib Us negiters 


* 


eee to Sir - William "Hong 65 they may be deduced: 8 
their original conſtitutions of body, from the air, from their ordinary 


food, from' their ſtate and condition, from the influence of their teachers, | 


and laſtly from their ancient euſtoms which affect as well their conſci- 


ences as their nature”, In their ſtature, ſhape, and complexion, they 


have not degenerated from their anceſtors, and are nothing inferior to 


any other people. In their courage and intrepidity, it is well known 
that they do not diſgrace their origine; nor is it in this particular only 
that they imitate their progenitors. For, above three parts in four of 


the mere Iriſh live in little hutts or cabins, without chimneys, doors, or 


windows. Their principal diet is Potatoes, and milk ſweet and ſour, 


thick and thin, which in ſummer time is alſo their drink: in winter 
they drink water, and whiſky — like our gin — when they can get 
it. But tobacco taken in ſhort pipes, together with ſnuff, ſeems to 
be the great , pleaſure, of their lives; inſomuch that the chief part of 
their expence is to ,procure them. Notwithſtanding the great plenty 
of fleſh, they ſeldom cat any, unleſs it be of the ſmaller animals; and 
they are yet ſo far from being civilized, eſpecially in villages' diſtant 


from cities, and where: the Engliſh manners have not prevailed, that 


their habitations, furniture, ang e are as ſordid as thoſe of the fa- 
vages in America. | | 


Whether * lazineſs which | is attributed to Be Ot very jullly—is 
more. derived from their: anceſtors, or their original conſtitution, it is 


hard to ſays. but it is certain that there is ſtill among the native Iriſh, | 


A very Os and remarkable antipathy to Ab labour 3 and that moſt of 
. P2 


107 


* 


near the ſea in great abundance. 


the houſe, or to violate the perſons of thoſe who. proſecute ſuch. 
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ek poſſeſs a eyvical content in dirt and beggary, to a degree beyond 
any other people in chriſtendom. The cabbin of an Iriſh peaſant is 
the cave of poverty: within you ſee a pot and a little ſtraw, and with- 
out an heap of children almoſt naked tumbling on the dunghill. Their 
fields and gardens are a lively counterpart of Sol oMon's deſcription of 
the field of the flothful, and of the vineyard of the man void of un- 
derſtanding. In every road the ragged enſigns of poverty are diſplayed : 
the traveller often meets caravans of theſe miſerable wretches, whole 


families i in a drove, without clothes to cover, or bread to feed them ; 


both which might be procured with moderate labour. But the work 
of one man in the field will ſuſtain a family of forty with potatoes; 


and they build a hutt or cabin in three days. The. milk of ane cow 
will afford food and drink enough for three men in the ſummer; and 


they can get cockles, oyſters, muſcles, and crabs almoſt every where: 
What need they therefore to labour 


hard, who can content themſelves with this wretchedneſs ? - 


they have been taught, and they teach it one another, that this way | of 


living is more like the patriarchs, their anceſtors of old, and their faints. 
of live times, by whoſe prayers and merits they are to be relieved, 
and whoſe examples they are therefore to follow. The- reader muſt 
not take this as a deſcription of the- inhabitants of Ireland, but. of the- 


loweſt ſort. of the mere native Iriſh 3. nor of them univerſally, but. 


in the parts moſt uncultivated by people of fortune. As to the thievery 


with which they are charged, and which they inherit likewiſe from, 
their anceſtors, this is common to all. thin peopled countries, ſuch as 
Treland is; where there are not many eyes to detect it, where what. 
is ſtolen is eaſily hid or eaten, and where it. is not difficult to burn 


crimes. But if. ſuch are the manners of the loweſt ſort, yet the 
Iriſh gentry,. who approve themſelves to be the remains of a free,. 


uud learned. nation, in their diet, houſes, and apparell, reſemble 


ar, rather exceed the Engliſh. Their hoſpitality is more. extenſive. 
and general, their 1 is polite, and their table elegant. Let 


_— fas n the native Iriſh. 
bs: 
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5 INTRO DU CT TO. N. 109 
In the following characteriſticks, I ſpeak of the inhabitants of Ire- 
land; and not as diſtinguiſhed by this or that name and e 
Though no country in Europe is I of more improvement than 
Ireland, yet it is as much behind other nations in arts and induſtry, as 
it is before them in the advantages of harbours, ſoil, and climate. Nor 
are natural advantages the only ones which they poſſeſs beyond their 
neighbours: they have many civil ones. It is the peculiar privilege of 
the Iriſh, to enjoy the fulleſt leiſure for cultivating the arts of peace, 
and for ſtudying the public welfare. They are neither embroiled with 
foreign wars, nor diſtreſſed nor perplexed with foreign affairs; and yet 
by their relation to England they in ſome ſort reap the benefit of our 
wars and treaties. In ſhort, with the expence of keeping up a ſtanding. 
force of twelve thouſand men—encreaſed at this time to ſixteen thou- 
ſand—they are protected by the fleets and armies of Great Britain, 
| whoſe intereſt it is to guard and defend them on every ſide. They pay 
no taxes of any kind ſor the ſupport of government, except quit and 
erowyn rents, and two ſhillings a year for every hearth: ſo that what 
ever eſtates they have there, they have them all to themſelves.; without 
any deduction for a tax upon their land, which is ſo heavy a burden to 
the freeholders of England. The cuſtom and exciſe duties, which are 
very ſmall and few compared with ours, are \*ppropriated to wn, 
1 of national oulity.. 


But amidſt all theſe 8 in ſuch. a climate and ſuch a ſoil, 
under ſuch a mild and equitable government, and with ſo many naviga- 
ble rivers for domeſtic trade, to behold. ſo. many roads untrodden, ſo. 
many fields untilled, ſo many houſes de ſolate, and fo many hands unem-- 
ployed, this, faid the late Biſhop BRK I EV, is a new ſpectacle under 
the ſun.” A ſpirit of i improvement, it muſt be owned, however, hath of. 

late years gone out amongſt them, as may be ſcen in many parts of this 

Introduction; but. there is yet a great deal left to do. The wiſe and good 
las r to the linen manufacture, the care and activity of that board, 


and che many noble deſigns of the Dublin ſociety, have in ſome meaſure 
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introduced induſtry, and a cultivation of the ſciences into that kin gdom. 
But yet the gentry of Ireland, either not underſtanding, or not having a 


INTRODUCTION. 


proper taſte and notion of magnificence, affect wretched diſtinctions 
which impoveriſh themſelves without enriching the public. It is queſ- 
tioned whether there is any country in Europe fo good a cuſtomer for 


claret as Ireland, which they pay our enemies for with ready money: 
and the ladies ſend out a greater proportion of their wealth for fine appa- 
rel than any other females in the whole world. But yet no people in 


Europe are ſo meanly provided with houſes and furniture ſuitable to their 


| ſtates, as the Or of p ert in Ireland. 


| "os wk think that Rn 7h houſes well built and furnihed, a great : 
train of ſervants, a fine equipage, and an elegant plentiful table, are diſ- 
tinctions glittering and ſplendid enough to feed the vanity of any mortal: 

And theſe, by procuring the magnificence of the rich, would alſo pro- 
vide for the neceſſities of the poor. A grand manſion houſe highly finiſh- 
ed and furniſhed, extenſive gardens beautifully diſpoſed, and decorated 


with water, wood, and ftatues—for all which the materials are to be 


found in Ireland in great plenty—would be an improvement that would 
remain at home, paſs on to the next heir, and adorn and enrich the 
country. This would be a taſte for magnificence which would excite 
emulation, promote a fpirit -of induſtry, and employ many hands that 
are now idle, and conſequently miſerable or licentious. But this is a 
taſte, which the gentry of Ireland have in general been very defective 
in: and.it is left to the preſent age, to adorn their country with ſump- 
tuous edifices, ſculpture, and painting, and many other diſtinctions 
which they may procure without a foreign trade.—I muſt again caution 


the reader againſt underſtanding this repreſentation, in too ſtrict a ſenſe. 


For there are many noble houſes, and ſome public edifices erected of late 
years, which would do honour to any nation. But in deſcribing a peo- 
ple, an hiſtorian is obliged to ſpeak as they generally are; and in that 
ſenſe it is ſtill too true, notwithſtanding theſe exceptions, that the men 


+ of fortune i in Ireland, are very deficient in the articles abovementioned. 


7 | I Per- 
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F perſuade myſelf hawever that they will not long remain ſo, —not from WW 


any thing that I have ſaid but from the known qualifications of their . = M 


reſent chief governour,. the Earl of HAL Ir Ax, to direct the pub lie N 5 | q 
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Having now preſented the reader with the beſt accounts that I could. 
meet with of the ſeveral particulars which are neceſſary for his under- EL 
ſtanding the following-hiſtory, it is time to put an end to this Introduc-- „ 
tion, and to proceed to the work itſelf. Eg 12 1 
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T cannot be a matter of ſurprize to any one, who has conſidered the 
vanity which every nation hath fallen into of deriving themſelves from 
a more ancient origine than can be proved, that the natives of Ireland 
ſhould have recourſe to fable and invention to an 
It is a circumſtance alſo common to every country in the world in the 


firſt and ruder ages, that through a great ſeries of time tradition held the | 
place of hiſtory ; and as little matter of moment was tranſacted in their 
firſt ſettlements, ſo there was little matter to i 


however muſt arily be defective in the 
of time , for very obvious reaſons. The facts were tecited in py 
the times wherein they happened, when it was unneceſſary to recite the 

Vor. I. : 


Wi 4 6 4 
5 + 


- dates o or Fong ; and when 5 og _ ; came to = 3 into, 
from na * handed down 1 never could be recovered. 


„ 


It is not therefore . to the country of which I am now goin g 
to write, that its earlieſt ages are buried in obſcurity, or involved in fa- 
ble and tradition. The nature of man and the onſtant courſe of affairs 
in this earthly ſyſtem, preolude us from receiving any materials. for. hif- 
tory which may be called authentic, of the firſt age of any nation; and 
in fact there are none in profane hiſtory to be found. It is a circum- 
ſtance lamented by every ſenſible hiſtorian that ever wrote; and ſhould 
_ conſequently teach every reader to lay but little ſtreſs on the originals which 
are recorded of any people. Curioſity may prompt us to ſee what is ſaid 
of the earlieft ages that we can trace; but the author will miſpend j ; 
abilities, and he reader will waſte, his time, who ſhall ſtudy thoſe r Ja 
tions, and depend upon them for hiſtory: and yer amidſt all the fab ik Is  # 
or traditionary accounts which are given of nations, it is poſſible to ex- 
wet tract ſomething which bears a near reſemblance to truth, if it is not the 
* whole, or nothing but the truth. A great deal of ore indeed is to be 
dug out of the rubbiſh of ancient authors to come at this ſmall quantity 
of gold; and it muſt be ſifted with patience and induſtry as well as art. 
But this which is the moſt difficult and unpleafant taſk to the writer, af- 
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—_ - northern nations thaw — — to e dae, mt my even ry ry day 
FF .. almoſt things brought to light, by mparing the hiſtory of one country 
E— with another, which ſtrengthen, if they do not abſolutely confirm. the 
_ | accounts which have been "Om given _ by 4 theſe e $6.17; 5766] 
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„ {Boy people 8892 ea too Re Fx in n all the traditi- 6 


ons of their country which have been handed down, it is as certain 


that others. have treated them with too much leyity ; giving them all 


up as fables and forgeries to impoſe upon poſterity. Such a deſign ap- 


pears ridiculous as well as wicked; and it has hap} ned i in fact, that we 


have had ſtronger hiſtorical proofs of the reality of many of theſe ac- 
counts, once treated as fabulous, than we have of ſeveral others of A 


thouſand years later date. Tos In theſe kind of criticiſms men often be- 


tray their own ignorance or prejudice, by expecting plainer proofs from 
theſe old writers, than the remote age in Which they lived has ren- 
dered poſſible. Thus though correct hiſtories could not be written, 
before letters and writing were invented, yet the keeping an account 


of the number of their Kings and the length of their reigns, was as 


3 eaſy as the Muſcovite computation, by ſtringing beads upon a wire. Tt 
is a great miſtake to imagine, that time, which devours braſs or marble, 
annihilates truth; becauſe things that are once true, are true for ever; nay 


further it muſt be allowed, that lies and fables added to them, neither 


make them leſs true, nor leſs uſeful to thoſe who have judgment enough 
to diſcern the difference; if it did, we muſt throw away the modern 


hiſtory as well as the ancient. Many learned writers, with the helps 


that we have gained from hiſtorical libraries, ſince the invention of print. 


ing and other improvements, have made diſcoveries of ancient times, 


as wonderful as the late aſtronomers with their teleſcopes have made 
in the ſtars and planets. But theſe diſcoveries 1 been erg de 0 
improving, inſtead of Ong. leſs Py” time L.. . e 
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The Bard, as Lhae nid in ale ee wy 
ans which the firſt inhabitants of Ireland, and Ard all tir projet. B 


tors the Gauls, had in every country. Nothing was committed to 1 8 1 [ 


writing in thoſe ages, except the arcana of the Druids ; but all public 
tranſactions being turned into verſe were ſung at their Fannie —_ 
and when they went to es accompanied with their harps. 


N 3 


l Bp. . 's ra — of ancient Hiſtorians, paſſim ; e 
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ſary ornaments of poetry give a great ſcope to a -pactie genius to en- 
large, illuſtrate, and invent; and what the firſt bards might relate with 
great adherence to truth, as it was not committed to writing, their 
ſucceſſors might embelliſh with metaphor and fiction; till at laſt 
the truth might be ſo overtun with fable, as to make it difficult to 
them. As difagreeable a circumſtance as this may be in 
inveſtigating the Iriſh hiſtory, it is one of the moſt natural ſigns of 
its antiquity. We ought not therefore to enter into a peeviſh diſqui- 
ſition of the truth of circumſtances, which poetry will never bear,. 11 
is againſt its laws : it is cnough, if the groſs of the hiſtory and its 
chief characters are true. It is however as certain, as any fact can be 
at ſo. great a diſtance of time, that there is a good foundation for the: 
ancient hiſtory of Ireland, in the ſonnets and ballads of their bards, 
or poets ; if we confine it, as we ought to do, to the memory of the. 
firſt founders and more famous heroes of a nation, with ſome draughts. 
of genealogies for Princes or great men, without adopting the fables 
1 K inte mixed with them. 


Thus we are told by een the beſt chronologer of 1 Lich. 
that till the year of the world three thouſand nine hundred and thirty 
nine, during a period of above a thouſand years, the poets. had the 
ſole ena delivering laws to the people, and that they pronounced. 
their j in veric ; laws not being yet committed to writing [a] 
But if an equal indulgence is 2 to the firſt poetical records of theſe. 
bards, which is given to the traditions of other ancient nations, the uſe 
of letters and arts can be 3 near as early in Ireland as in any other 
European country. . Here the great ſecurity of the nation from foreign 
invaſions would retain them; and a popular form of government for 
4 maſy D rag them. . Thols circnmfiancrs vine 967 


theſe records h h. hare been calleced, tranſl d, , and prince by * 
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natives, reach up very; near the beginning of its. exil p 
their ſeveral colonies in order, the names of their pc oy _ he: F 
public accidents which happened in their enn, 1 „ Cer 5 5 1 
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tiſh hiſtory 7 . ee his & Critical — =: "2 
ancient inhabltants of North Britain; ſome of which: details no doubt: = 
are falſe and fabulous. But if we confider: the manner. of: writing in. 1 
thoſe very early times, as mentioned above, this is not ſuffioient to diſ- „ 
credit, or ſet aſide, all the hiſtory in which they are found. In tl EE. 
extracts it 1 b remarkable thek the 1 of the. ter 


” of the ſ⸗ 


princely courage bet deere — 71 are | 2 
with ſome peculiarities that diſtinguiſh them. - 0 
form thoſe Uifferences, ſo real and yer ſo nice, and, af . 
them to a repreſentation. , To deſcribe ſo many Men, ta point ou — 

| their manners, to paint their perſons, to relate their Big | | 2 f 


make a long recital: of their families, ſeems to be 
of fiction. The making or feigning faculty, be it ever en 
ventive,, after an effort or two recoils upon itſelf; and 
of originals within, either. falls a e che e Anden 1 
a tedious uniformity, or contrives fa N nd 
ſhow,, but by ſome wiry feature certair 
truth [of. Let. theſe obſervations be well 
deny the authenticity of all ancient hiſtory, and let it be 
ticularly to that of Ireland, and they will afford a collat 
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NxwI oN's account of early foreign nations ; whith eld in a 
Turprizing manner, even to the names and parentage of their Spaniſh 
anceſtors within the ſame period of time, with the accounts which 
their bards have given; as may be ſeen in a parallel drawn up with great 
accuracy by a late hiſtorical writer, and which will be given in its proper 
place. Such a great author of our own times having given this repute 
to thoſe early records, not only without conſul ting them, but even 
alſo under the perſuaſion that there were none, it is expeted — and I 
think not unreaſonably — that it will add a credit to their more recent 
hiſtory, and command an attention from the learned, which as been 
hitherto but faintly given, if not abſolutely denied. Indeed if ſome of 
their writers are to be credited, Ireland is perhaps the only country in 
| the world, which made hiſtory a national cauſe of the greateſt im- 

rtance to the ſtate ; and where real tranſactions only are to be looked 
for | in the carlieſt ages. According to them, theſe bards were not only 
endowed by the government and prime families, as already mentioned 
in the Introduction, but that no means might be overlooked to Fomvey 
genuine hiſtory to poſterity, their productions were to undergo 
ſolemn teſt and ſanction of the great council of the nation in a 5 
Parliament or convention; where ſuch accounts only as were deemed 
worthy of credit were approved, and a memorial of them entered into 
the regiſters of that High Court. If any authors were found to per- 
vert the truth, or impudently to proſtitute i it in order to ſerve the pur- 
poſes of party, to miſrepreſent unfortunate or defeated virtue, to con- 
tradict or conceal undoubted facts, with the ſame perverſe intention of 
prejudieing fallen patriots, who had no other than hiſtorical. truth 
for their vindication, in ſuch caſes the authors were . degraded, - and 5 
made liable to the penalties inflicted by a law againſt occaſional and i in- 

cendiary hiſtorians. If this account is to be depended on— and when 


ſtript of the colouring with which it is heightened, and reſtrained to 


no higher a date than about three hundred years before the Chriſtian 
æra, nobody can ſay that it is not — it gives a great idea of the wiſdom, 
of this people, and an authenticity to their hiſtory which is to be given, 


1 believe, by no other nation under the ſun; - "oP whatover. truth there 
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may ben in this _— care of their records, FOI are concurrent teſti- Es” EI 
monies from foreign authors of the great antiquity. of this Hank. 
which are not ſubject to the ſuſpicion of that . with which 7 
the criticks charge 1. domeſtic . | ARE 
The inhabitants of this Sonner, ſhould be n in 3 kite 1 
under four different ages. The firſt age, which may be called the Fa- 735 | 
bulous, comprehends a ſpace of about four hundred. years, from the LE 
earlieſt accounts of time, to the coming in of the Mileſians from Spain; | — 
through the ſeveral colonies of Parthalanians, Nemedians, Belgians, and 
Danonians. The ſecond period, which may be called the Obſcure, be- i 
gins with the Spaniſh invaſion, and extends through a courſe of thirten % bu 
hundred years, to the arrival of 8. PATRICK who converted the iſland, == | 
The third or middle age, which may be called the Enlightened, begins „ = 
with the plan ting of the Goſpel by that miſſionary, and extends to the 1 4 
conqueſt by the Engliſh; which contains a ſpace of ſeven hundred and + 
forty years. The latter age which may be called the Hiſtorical, may be EE, 
computed from the reign of HxNRx the Second, till its final ſettlement © 
at the revolution by King WILLIAM. In order to obviate all confuſion ä 
that may ariſe, I ſhall carry on the hiſtory according to this diviſion, n A 
and it ſhall be my buſineſs all along, as it ſhould be of the writers of aal! on 
ancient hiſtory whatever and indeed it is all that I can do at this _ 1 
tant period—to clear away the truth from the great rubbiſh of fiction, «: 
and to | as it from the ruſt which it has ke Shah by time and ir, „„ 1 
rance. SH" e | „ 2 
The ry age- wa the lin . to the diviſion 8 ES 

3 have called the F abulous ; and yet even in this age, it. is the opinion of oo „ . 
Biſhop Usntr, Lovp, CAMDEN, and many other of our beſt antiquay KEATING, We. 24 


FE WARE. 1 
rians, that there are ſeveral remains of true hiſtory which ought to be Hurenmns. 
received 5 


Even Inxzs who hath combated the credit of theſe high an- Hori, . - 


CoMeRy. 
CAMDEN, 


tiquities more than any writer that I have ſeen, allows that in this age 
« there was ſome kind of government without doubt in Ireland, pro- = 
batlly that of. a 1 or 5 chief or leader, and ſome uncertain. 25 1 


r H E n 1 8 TORY vor. I. 1. 


ditions of more memorable tranſactions Le But be this as it may.— 
According to the cuſtom of all other nations, in deriving their glory 
from their high antiquity, we are told in the Iriſh chronicles, that their 
country was firſt inhabited by one of Noan's nieces before the flood, 
and even before the art of navigation was at all known in the world. 
But the hiſtorians who give this up as a fiction, yet preſume to people 
the iſland immediately after the diſperſion of mankind at-Babel—which 
is about three . years after the nn ſome of 5 


poſterity. 


According to theſe hiſtorians, one of dem nent ParTEHOLAN, the 
AM 0 0 ſixth in deſcent from Mad os his ſecond ſon, encouraged by the late at- 
| tempt of NiMRoD then newly poſſeſt of the Aſſyrian monarchy, ſearch- 
cd ſo far weſt, in order to diſcover a country where he might have the 
ſole juriſdiction, as at laſt he came to Ireland. Here he ſettled himſelf, 
with his three ſons and their wives, and a thouſand men whom they 
brought with them under their command. They are ſo particular as to 
give us the day of the month when he landed, and not only the names 
'of his three ſons; bat of a favourite: greyhound alſo, of his ſervants, and 
of his oxen, To the ſons they have given the character of very active 
and valiant men; who ſearching the Iſland from ſide to ſide and in every 
part, made it the place of their habitation, and left remembrance of 
their names, Which remain in theſe places at this day. It is ſaid of the 


ParTHOL, | 


-old man their father, that he was driven -out of Greece, where he had 

ſlain his father and mother in order to come at the crown; and landing 

here, had in a ſhort ſpace of time, with the aſſiſtance of ſo many hands, 
Mk - converted into plains a great part of the country overgrown with woods 

. q and thickets. In order to embelliſh the narrative, there is a formal ſtory 

3 EE of his jealouſy of his wife and one of his ſervants; which the old Bard 

4 1 who records it has amplified with ſome humour. It is reported in the 

_ chronicles of that time, that he found no more than three Jakes and 


nine rivers in the iſland at his WET but that before his d 
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was thirty. years. after, ſeven lakes 1 more babe out, gs names of wilt a 


are recorded. 
; 


Though Joughs = rivers. are as old as the ſea and i and we ſee 


no new ones break out in our days, yet thoſe great lakes abovementioned 


are ſo far from being like ſo many milſtones to fink the credit of the hiſ- 
tory, in the opinion of Biſhop HvTcninson, „ that they are ſtrong 


_ proofs, he ſays, not only that they who recorded them were led by the 


reality of the facts, but that they were wiſe men who wrote them for 
the inſtruction of poſterity, that they might know which way nature 
moved. The moſt. eminent geographers tell us of more and greater new 


lakes than theſe, which have covered the low grounds in many other 


countries; of which he gives ſeveral inſtances [q]. Was the other part 
of the tory probable, there would be no great difficulty in conceiving 


n nes: than thoſe which ** ſea has nary ſince the flood. E” 


After this: manner, fo the Sans was Ireland firſt inhabited ander 


the government of PARTHOLAN and his offspring though ſome other 


rovers might have peopled it firſt from Britain. But they not having 
left the na | 
they had continued, the Iriſh zra begins from him. However to make 


their | 7 ſtill more heroic, according to ancient cuſtom, they tell us 


hat together with this poſterity of IA uE, or ſoon after, there came 


into this iſland certain godleſs people of the ſtock of Nimrod the de- 


ſcendents of Hau, called Fomorians or giants; not only on account of 


their bodily fize and ſtrength above the common proportion of other 


men, but alſo on account of their being wanderers who oppreſſed the 
weak with violence and rapine, in. order to. acquire the. ſovereignty to 
themſelves. As a reaſon for their quarrelling with their fellow coloniſts, 


my manuſcript fays,. that they, repined at the bleſſing pronounced upon 
Sifzz and JAPRET, and thought it neceſſary to withſtand all lawful rule 


and dominion, leſt the curſe of ſlavery ee 45 Noan ſhould light 
1 771 fluiden. Defence af anc, Hiſt, p. 20. 


nes of any governors that had been over them, nor how long 
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v pon eig Wherefore withdrawing their obedience from their lawful 


governors of the tribe of IA ur r, they ſet up a chief of their own 
ſtock ; maintaining his dominion by bringing the other ſubjects into con- 
tinual bondage. Various' was the ſucceſs at different times between the 
original inhabitants and the invaders; to the great uneaſineſs and diſad- 
vantage of thoſe who loved to live in quiet under their lawful rulers. 


But at laſt it was determined, by one general battle, either to ſub- 


due theſe proud rebellious tyrants, or nobly to loſe their Ives? in 2 pom 
of liberty, and ſo be free from further orga 


"Joes, as many üſpates and diflenfions had ariſen amongſt them- 
ſelves fince their firſt ſettlement, which had weakened their forces in 
ſome meaſure, they judged it right to make a peace with one another, 
before they put the whole ſtate to hazard in a general battle with 
the common enemy. Concluding therefore an agreement which ſettled 
all their differences, and a league being entered into to ſtand heartily by 
one another, and to unite their ſtrength againſt the Fomorians, they 
aſſembled their forces from every part of the iſland. The battle was 


| ſoon joined; and each fide fought with very dubious ſucceſs, and with 


incredible valour and fury, for ſeveral hours: at laſt the victory inclined 


to the Partholanians, and a general ſlaughter enſued of the Gigantic ene- 


my. For the former being determined to deliver themſelves from them 


ſor ever, that they might no more feel the miſeries which they had 


before endured, made ſuch a bloody ufe of their victory, that they 
never ceaſed the carnage till they had put every man and woman and 


8 child that could be met with to the ſword. Nor did their revenge and | 
animoſity end with this : they would not vouchſafe to bury the carcaſes 


of the lain ; but caſting them out like ſo many dead dogs, the air of 
the whole iſland was fo corrupted with the ſtench ariſing from them, 
as brought on a plague which ſwept offll the reaper wg 9 


i the 41 for thirty years. 


Thus ended the firſt colony which ſettled in Ireland. Tl a poſſſion 


of thirty ru: K muſt be owned that the hiſtorians differ in their 


relation 


f N ; * A . * „ yu 
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relation of it very widely, and eſpecially i in the dates which FRE align 
for its invaſion and continuance ; — and even in true hiſtory it would 


be nd wonder. For in adjuſting the account of the beginning of king- 


doms, and the firſt inhabitants of a country, inſuperable difficulties 


muſt be met with: and the higher enquiries are purſued, and the near- 
er we come to the origine of a nation, the more obſcure are its antiqui- 


ties; ending generally i in poetical fictions that are ſcarce worthy of a 


place in hiſtorical writings. The moſt that can be ſaid for the account 
which has now been given, is that it is grounded on probable facts, | 
and that the retention of ſuch facts evinces the early uſe of letters in 
this iſland. If ever ſuch a colony invaded Ireland, it could not come 


from Greece, but either from Gaul or Britain. The little knowledge 
of navigation in thoſe early ages would not admit of longer voyages; 
and the bringing them from remoter regions and deſcribing their great 
exploits, we may be aſſured are nothing elſe, but the humour common 
in thoſe days of ſwelling the originals of nations with the marvellous 
and heroic. Amidſt the variety of dates in reciting theſe old accounts, 


which have probably been inſerted by later writers who have copied 


and tranſlated theſe accounts, I have thought it beſt to abide by thoſe 
of OFLanerTy ; who took incredible Pains to ſettle the chronology 
of the Iriſh hiſtory ; and whoſe authority is allowed by all writers ſince 
to be moſt worthy of obſervation. According therefore to his compu- 


tation'— though I believe it may be antedated about a hunger and fifty 


n ſhall now e with the hiſtory. 


When FR r had lain deſolate and without nn for thirty 
years another colony under the conduct of NemEDivs, a deſcendent 

of Mao, made a deſcent upon this iſland with his wife and four 
ſons, and a thouſand and twer twenty men, in thirty four ſhips from the Eux- 


ine ſea, During the time of this colony, four other lakes broke out, 
the names of which are given in an old ſonnzt; and their chief having 


a mind to improve the ſoil and to cultivate the country, cut down twelve 
woods of a very large extent, and laid the land on all fides open. Hav- 


ing ſome African pirates in his train called Fomorians —a name for no 


dil people but for any tranſmarine nation — and who at this time 9 
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and afterwards ſettled in the North of Iretand, Newer vs employed 
four of them, who were maſtef builders, to erect two royal forts, which 
having finiſhed with equal {kill and expedition, the artiſts were thFnext 


morning by his orders put to death; left they ſhould afterwards, fays 


the hiſtory, build other ſtructures ſurpaſſing thoſe of his in fplendour 
and magnificence. Many of theſe Fomorians having at different times 
migrated i into Ireland, were engaged by the Nemedians in three bloody 
battles, in which they were the conquerors, but in the fourth Which 
was more defperate than all the reſt, TY were ogra . the r 


5 OY of them cut in 1 798 6 
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The manuſeri pt in my cuſtody gives 4 different aecount in wha fol- 
lows from the printed hiſtory ; and as it is ſhorter, I ſhall give it the 
preference. It tells us, that NeMeDivs and two thouſand of his peo- 
ple dying of the plague, the- Fomorians taking advantage of fo great 
a weakening of the colony and of the death of their chief, ſtirring -up 


a freſh revolt againſt them and overcoming them, oppreſſed them fo 


unmercifully, that the Nemedians growing deſperate were reſolved to 
overcome or die. After a ſharp and bloody conteſt, in which fortune 


was favourable to their attempt, they drove the Fomorians out of the 


iſland: but theſe returning from Africa with freſh forces, in their turn 
ſubdued the Nemedians, and made ſo. great a ſlaughter of them, that | 


almoſt all the remainder were determined to leave the iſland under their 


three chief commanders. Thus Bxzac went to Thracia with his com- 
pany from whom deſcended the Belgz, of whom we ſhall hear further 


under the name of Firl-bolgs ; Jonarn with his people went to Bœotia, 
who will make their appearance again under the name of Tuath-de 


danans, and Br1DTAN repaired to England, from whom ſprung the Bri- 


gantes. The pfalter of Caſhel, which is a record of great authority in 
the firft and ſecond age of the Iriſh, takes notice that the Welſh in 
Britain, are deſcended originally from this Br LDTAN, and "__ We the 


moſt ancient verſes of their Bards conßem it. e e ee 


The Weimuitians being diſpoſleſſed of the iſland which * had 4 in · 


habited two hundred and We Fs the Airicans were ſole maſters 
of 


Bob I. © F IRELAND. 
hs without-interruption from any. invader; : but diffeting intents 


themſelves and meaſuring every thing by might, they were 
able to arrive at any eſtabliſhment, and the country was again 


NEV 


diſpeopled till two thouſand fix hundred and fifty ſeven. ; at which time 


the Belgians, called by the Iriſh Firl-bolgs — ſome of the deſcendents 


of NeMtD1vs and of thoſe who had been driven away — took poſſeſſion 


of it, with a colony of five thouſand people under five principal leaders. 
Almoſt all their hiſtories agree in a ſtory of theſe people, which yet we 
muſt allow to be fabulous; and therefore I ſhall. not trouble the reader 


with it. A modern writer of their antiquities: has ſaid, [] that the 


name of Firl-bolgs, ſo often mentioned in the Iriſh manuſcripts, ſigni · 
fies no more than a creeping man, or one who lived in a cave; and that 


there are great numbers of ſubterraneous caverns, and vaults, diſperſed. 
about the ifland, in which the intelligent antiquarians affirm theſe peo- 
ple lived, or at leaſt retreated to them in times of danger. It is well 


known that the Belgians who were a conſiderable people of Gaul, had 
large ſettlements in England, in its firſt and earlieſt ſtate, from. whence 


they might 'very naturally migrate into Ireland: and as all our beſt 


hiſtorians and antiquaries agree, that the firſt peopling of Ireland was 
from hence, to which opinion they are led by a great number of con- 
current circumſtances, — more deciſive with regard to the origin of 


nations, than fabulous traditions or the tales of annaliſts” —ſo, if I might be 25 
allowed to offer my conjecture upon a point of ſuch high and obſcure anti- 


quity, it ſeems to me extremely probable, that the Belgic colony from 
South Britain were the firſt inhabitants of Ireland; and that all that has 
been ſaid above, of Noan's niece and others before the flood, and of PaR- 


THALON, NEMED1vUs, and the Fomorians ſince, together with the failing | 
of the Firl-bolgs from Greece, is a mere poetical fiction, according to the 


humour of thoſe early days, of deducing the origin of nations from the 
remoteſt m, and the higheſt pane of of tim. To 


* ” 


The reader will obſerve, that I mention n this only a as ; my own a conje@ture, 
and not from the authority of any writer but this conjecture i is founded, 


| [1] Smich's Sow of | the county of Cork, p. 402. vol. II. 
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not in fancy and imagination, but on the probable events ; of things, 
and on reading over and comparing the ancient hiſtory of many peo- 
ple. It is ſo natural for the firſt inhabitants of Ireland to come from 
Britain, that it is irrational -and abſurd to ſuppoſe any thing elſe ; and 
of which many negative and poſitive proofs, which have been already 
hinted in the Introduction, might be produced. Nznnivs, the oldeſt 
Engliſh writer that we have, has ſaid, that Britain was peopled from 
Gaul in the third age of the world ; which he computes to be concluded 
at the birth of DAVID. According to the beſt chronologers, Davip 


was born in leſs than twenty years after the year of the world two 


thouſand nine hundred ; and therefore if we ſuppoſe the Belgians to 


have migrated from England in a ſhort time after they were ſettled there, 


—in the third age of the world according to this computation we ſhall. 
find that it agrees exactly with the account of this colony given above; 
at leaſt it will appear, that their planting themſelves in Ireland, in the 
year of the world two thouſand fix hundred and fifty ſeven, was in the 


third age according to Nx xx ius, and but about two hundred and fifty years 


before its expiration. We have not only the teſtimony of all their chro- 
nicles and hiſtorians, that theſe people invaded Ireland about that peri- 
od, but it is alſo highly probable to ſuppoſe, that England was not long 
inhabited, before the natural encreaſe of the people, and the vicinity of 


Ireland to it, —which might be ſeen from many parts of it in clear wea- 
ther, would tempt ſome of them to tranſport themſelves thither, ac- 


cording to the cuſtom of thoſe times, to ſearch after other ſettlements. 


Whether there is any ſtrength in this oonjecture, the reader muſt now 


Fd 


determine ; and I ſhall turn again to the hiſtory. 


The five commanders of this colony, we are told, were the fons of 


DTA; and according to the form of government which prevailed in 


Britain and Gaul, which is another proof of their criginal, they divided 


the iſland into five parts; in each of which one of the brothers was 
head and called King; and SLancty who had the, province of Lein- 
| Ner for his ſhare, was monarch of the whole, or chief commander of 

the Pentarchy, in caſe of danger. In other caſes, the ſeveral ſtates or 


provinces had no dependance on each other, but had * quar- 
rels 


Book 1. 1 
rels and conteſts among themſelves. The chiefs of this colony were 
the firſt Kings in Ireland; but their power as well as authority was 
circumſcribed within narrow bounds, and their adminiſtration was 
dangerous in proportion to its eminence. On every popular diſguſt 


they were obliged to account for their conduct before the ſevereſt of 


all courts, that of the people ; this put their Kings under an abſolute 
neceſſity of playing faction againſt faction, till death vr victory deter- 
mined their fate. In theſe ſorts of conteſts among themſelves, in re- 
bellions againſt the monarchs, the Belgians poſſeſſed the iſland eighty 
years, through a ſucceſſion of nine ſovereign Chiefs; two of which 

commanded the country jointly, and at the end of that time were van- 
quiſhed by another colony. The laſt of theſe monarchs, we are told, 
was a very fortunate Prince; peace and plenty were enjoy d all oyer the 


iſland during his government ; and he reſtrained the outrages of the 


people by laws, and Kept them in obedience and civility 8 * 
puniſhments. 


In the ſtory of theſe Belgians, given by all their writers, after their 
ſcttlement upon the iſland, there is nothing fabulous or improbable in 
the leaſt ; and here I fix the date of the firſt peopling of Ireland by 


this colony from Britain. If I ſhould be miſtatken on a ſubject fo ob- 


ſcure, it is no wonder; but this being no earlier than eight or nine 


hundred years after the diſperſion of mankind, there is full ſpace of 
time enough allowed, in my opinion, for the deſcendents of JaruerT | 
to'multiply, and elbow one another out from the more pleaſant climates 


of the South, and to acquire ſettlements and poſſeſſions in theſe Northern 
regions. There is time enough allowed in this computation, for navi- 
gation to be learnt and propagated, for commerce to be extended, and 
for all the arts to be underſtood which are neceſſary to new. eſtabliſh . 
ments, Though mankind at firſt had a humour of keeping together, 


us 1 tells us, yet they ſoon ſaw it was a vain unnatural project ; 
and as Gop had made the earth wide and large, with great variety of 


bleſſings in every part of it, that his deſign muſt be to ſeparate and 


ſpread them · abroad, that they wight communicate and exchange theit 
. 3 4 treaſures. 
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treaſures with one another. This taught them the wiſdom of ſearching the 


' bowels of the earth in every corner, of ſubduing and improving both ſea and 
land, and of dividing and enjoying the fruits and bleſſings of all: and as 


there is a volatile part in all people that inclines them to move further and 
further than their breeders and the multitude, ſo the riſing generation would 
travel and migrate faſt by land, but faſter much by the ſea ſhore in little 


coaſting veſſels. Their merchants would carry out and {ct to ſale the wares 


of their own country; and their pirates would go to fetch in plunder, 
Theſe travellers would magnify ſome of the wonders that they met with ; 
and the remoteſt parts would be oftener mentioned by their hiſtorians, and 


in the ſonnets of their Bards, than the places that lay nearer to them. 


This is 4 VENT) b dn ſor ſuppoſing this country to be EOS] at 
leaſt as early as I have placed it: and in fact our great chronologer Tar- 
LENTS, in laying before us the firſt peopling and the following changes of 
all the known nations of any eminence, has put Britain and Ireland together 
at the head of the column. The learned BocnarrT alſo, in obſerving how 
God's promiſe of enlarging the borders of JAHRE were fulfilled by the 


great extent of the countries which were his portion, and in naming the 


countries included in it, puts Britain and Ireland as the two firſt of ha ca- 
talogue which he gives of Jaruxr's dominions. If the forggoing reaſon- 
ing and authorities are not ſufficient to convince the reader, that I have not 


peopled Ireland in an age too early, I have nothing further to offer, and muſt 


ſtand condemned in his opinion of a vain conjecture. But if it is tried in the 
two ways, in which all hiſtorical ſyſtems muſt be tried, whether it is conſiſ- 
tent with probability, and whether it is ſupported by ſuch evidence as it is 


reaſonable to expect, I preſume to think it will ſtand the teſt. For as the Jews, 


even before they had the hiſtory of Moses, and before letters were invented, 
found ways to preſerve their genealogies, and many of their chief actions 

down from Apam, why ſhould it be thought incredible, that the Iriſh, 

who were an obſerving people, ſhould carry their hiſtory above thirteen hun- 
dred years before Cur 1sT, which is not half the way up to the beginning 
of heathen hiſtory ? But I ſhall leave this conjecture now to en ieſelf as 
it t may, 11 TR reſume the thread of the narration. 


In 
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In the tenth year of the reign of the laſt Belgic monarch, another colony, Day 
le by the Iriſh Tuatha-de-Danans, of the poſterit of NeMEDIUSs, | in- A. II. 2737 


vaded the Iſland. We are told by ſome of the antiquaries, that they were 
called by this name, as being the deſcendents of the three ſons of Dax Au, 
who were ſo expert in the black art, and the myſtery of charms and en- 
chantments, that the inhabitants of the country where they lived diſtinguiſh- 
ed them by the name of Gods. Other antiquaries as learned, ſay that this co- 
lony were ſo called becauſe they were divided into three tribes; the firſt tribe 


which conſiſted of their principal leaders being named Tuatha, which fig- 


nifies a commander; the ſecond tribe were called Dee, meaning Gods, and 
were the Druids or. prieſts ; and the third had the name of Danan, which 


ſignifies art or poetry, and conſiſted of their Bards. They all agree however 


in telling a very marvellous tale of this colony ; ; which made a fit ſubject for 


poetry, and ſuited well enough with the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the 
times in which they wrote. They tell us that the Nemedians who went with 


JogAT into Bœotia, or Achaia, when they were driven out of Ireland by 
the Africans, as it hath been mentioned, ſettled near the city of Thebes 
that here they learned the art of necromancy and enchantment, and had ac- 
quired ſuch a magical power of working miracles, as to infuſe freſh life and 


vigour into the bodies of thoſe who were ſlain in battle; that having aſſiſt- 


ed the Athenians their neighbours in this manner in the wars they had with 
the Aſſyrians, the latter by the advice of a Druid, defeated their {kill by a 


counter charm, of driving a ſtake of quick-beam through the dead bodies of 
their enemy; that perceiving their art to be no longer effectual, and for fear 
of falling into the hands of the Afſyrians, they quitted the country, and 


wandered about from place to place till they came to Norway ; where they 
were received with great hoſpitality by the inhabitants, and admired for their 
| learnt g and {kill in magick ; that the Danes aſſigned them four cities to teach 
ichool in, and having continued there ſome time, they went thence to Scot- 
land and made a ſettlement for ſeven years, at the end of which time they 
{warmed over to Ireland; that when they came upon the coaſt they made uſe 


of their enchantments to ſcreen them from the obſervation of the inhabi- 
tants ; that accordingly by their magic {kill they formed a miſt about them 


for three days, and nights, and in this manner they diſembarked and march- 
ed into the country without being diſcovered, till they ent to che Belgians to 
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demand the kingdom and give them battle ; and that from one of the Da- 
niſh 2 Pr In CE INES of deſtiny. | 


This famous ſtone, it ſeems, had two wonderous properties that are record - 
ed in their ſonnets: the one that in whatever country it was preſerved, a 
prince of the Scythian. race would undoubtedly govern; and the other, that 
when the monarchs of Ireland were enthroned upon this ſtone, if a good 
choice was made, it would yield a ſtrange ſort of noiſe; and if they had 
choſen ill, no ſound was heard to iflue from it; but that it loſt this pro- 
perty at the birth of Cux is r, when all other oracles became dumb. If 
ſuch a fact there ever was relating to this ſtone, there is no doubt the ſound 
was emitted by ſome artifice of the Druids ; and therefore when Chriſtianity 
prevailed to their final overthrow, it is no wonder that its pretended: oracular 
virtue ſhould be at an end. Under a full perſuaſion of the truth of its 
firſt property, a Prince of the blood royal of Ireland, about whoſe name 
hiſtorians are divided, having ſubdued the country of North Britain, reſolv'd 
tobe crowned upon it as the firſt King of Scotland; and accordingly requeſt- 
ed his relation the Iriſh monarch to ſend him the ſtone, that he might 
perpetuate the ſucceſſion in his family. From this time it was preſerved 
with great eſteem and devotion in the abbey of Scoon, the royal ſeat of the 
Pictiſh and Scottiſh Kings, till Epwaxp the Firſt, of England, who was 
weak enough to believe the virtues attributed: to-it, and having a mind to. 
be King of Scotland, brought it forcibly away from thence, and had i: 
Plͤaced under the inauguration chair in Weſtminſter- Abbey. It is ſtill pre- 
We. +. ſerved there to this day, but by the name of Jacos's ſtone ; from a notion 
—_  -- among the vulgar that it is a part of the Patriarch's pillar. It muſt be owned 
"ms that the coronation of the Kings of England over this ſtone: ſeems to con- 
EE fig its title of the Stone of deſtiny ;. but it reflects no great honour on the. 
_ _= learning or underſtanding of the nation, to retain a remnant of ſuch ridicu- 
EY, lous Pagan ſuperſtition in ſo.1 __ and ſolemn an act. But to return. 


1 „ e given the reader the fabulous account of this colony of the Twas 
=  tha-de-Danang, it is proper now to lay before him the probable hiſtory, as 
iii. is related by the moſt authentic writers. Theſe people were no other 
_—_— than the Dannonians of Great Britain who had ſwarm d into Scotland; and 


Boox 1. 0 IRELAND. 
nccording to the humour of thoſe times, had after a while failed to Ini 


in queſt of a new ſettlement ; where ſome that were before only ſubor- 


dinate might have the chief command. As ſoon as they were landed they 
burnt all their ſhipping, to intimate their reſolation of never more return- 
ing. Thus we know it was the cuſtom of the Goths and Vandals, when 
they found their country too full, to chooſe out their youth by lot, and 
ſend them to ſeek their fortunes, with ſome of the younger ſons of their 
Princes at their head: it was in vain for them to look back, for as there 
was no room for them at home, they muſt either find out new places a- 
broad or die in the attempt. With ſuch ſentiments or reſolutions the Dan- 


nonian colony invaded Ireland; and after a bloody and deſperate engage © 


ment, . defeated the Belgians on the plam of Moytury with the ſlaughter of 
ten thouſand men. Thus vanquiſhed, and having loſt their monarch in 
che field of battle, the Belgians diſdaining to live in ſubjection to the con- 
querors, retreated to the neighbouring iſlands of Arran, Ila, Man, and. 
ſome of the Hebrides ; in hopes of an opportunity to regain a country which 
they had been deprived of by force and power. They had not waited a- 
bove twenty years before fuch an opportunity preſented. For ſome other 
wanderers having found the way to this iſland, and being pleaſed with its 
climate and fertility, had an intention of ſettling with them; but not 
agreeing with the Dannonians, the country once. more became * ſeat of 


diſcord, 


In the midſt of theſe 1 the 1 were allowed, if not invit 
ed to return, in order to aſſiſt the weaker party againſt their former enemies. 
This conjunction produced the ſecond battle of North · Moyturey near the 
lake of Arrow ; a place ſurrounded with high hills, great rocks, and narrow 


defiles, and therefore probably pitched u pon on pur poſe by the weaker fide. 


Here however the Dannonians were again victorious, and gave their adverſa- 
ries a ſignal overthrow z which makes a memorable era in the ancient 


hiſtory. In the firſt battle ng their King loſt his hand, which was 


N ſupplied by one made of ſilver, that gave him the ſurname of Silver hand- 


ed; and in the laſt battle he loſt his life. As every abortive attempt for 
liberty ſerves only to redouble the diſtreſſes of a conquered and the inſo- 


ence of a victorious 18 ſo the unfortunate Belgians "OY in the 
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iſland acted orievouſly under the tyranny of their invaders, during the 
continuance of their power. They were obliged to bear all the hardſhips 
which ſuch an early age had taught their oppreſſors to inflict: and their 
conquerors proved like thoſe of moſt other countries; teaching mankind a 
leſſon i in every age almoſt without exception, that the moſt violent. aſſertors 
of liberty mean it only for themſelves. Some of our Engliſh hiſtorians 
have added to this account, that Bxennivs the brother of the Britiſh 
Monarch, having a fleet at this time juſt ready to tranſport ſome forces into 


5 Gaul, diverted his expedition, and made a puſh for the conqueſt of this 


iſland. But the inhabitants, though quarrelling with the utmoſt rage 
al each other, yet were not in a diſpoſition to receive a conqueror over 
them all from a foreign country. The Iriſh hiſtorians are all of them 


ilent on this ſact; and there is probably no truth in it at all. The govern- 


ment of the Dannonians, under nine ſucceeding Monarchs, continued for 


an hundred and ninety ſeven years, till the arrival of the Mileſians from 
the Northern parts of Spain put an end to their name and nation. 


| Theſe ſeveral colonies lived i in Ireland, there is no doubt, in the ſame 


manner which their parent nations did in Gaul and Britain. They fed on 


the ſpontaneous productions of the earth, on the milk of their kine, and 
on what they could acquire by their ſkill in hunting, ſhooting with darts, 
and fiſhing. Theſe laſt exerciſes, which were ſo neceſſary for the ſupport 
of the Northern nations, became of courſe their chief employment ; and 
ſuch employment rendered them fierce, hardy, and impatient of reſtraint; 


to which their never living in large villages or towns did not a little con- 


tribute. The fleſh of ſuch animals as they could take ſerved them for 
their food, and the ſkins contribated to their rayment. It is no wonder there- 
fore if Ireland was more coveted and peopled than moſt other Northern 
countries; as no other adminiſtered better to this ſort of life, as none was 
richer in the neceſſaries which were the ſupport of it, ſuch as the freſh and 
ſalt-water fiſheries, and as none was more removed from the dread of the 
overbearing and enſlaving nations of the continent. This may ſerve for an 
epitome of their hiſtory in private life; and as to their public affairs, little 


more can be related of this laſt colony, than the names and genealogies of 


their monarchs, which are in my opinion totally immaterial, The only 
thing 


W, inne 


thing which I can find that deforven any bote, is that their idols were a 
log of wood, a plowſhare, and the ſun; and that one of their Monarchs, 
who had been educated by the widow of the laſt Belgic Prince, whoſe -- 
name was TAILTE, in honour to her memory inſtituted the aſſembly of 
Tailtean on the firſt of Auguſt every year, for tilts and tournaments Uke 
the old Olympic games; which is a day ſtill diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Lughnaſa from this LucHaipn King. of Ireland. In ſhort the want 7 
letters and arts among them would not permit much to be recorded of them 
with any certainty. They all ſpoke dialects of the ancient Celtic, as the 
names of men and places plainly ſhew: And this circumſtance, probably - 


concert, through the means of traffic, of the factious and diſcontented 
with powerful foreigners. To this we muſt attribute the eaſy conqueſt of 
the Dannonians by that able and martial colony from Spain; who of all the 
Celtic nations have made the greateſt figure! in the bn of theſe Weſtern 


. countries. 


Hers then we are arrived at"the end of the 8 age; which may be ated 
the fabulous, through which we have wandered, though not implicitly, yet 
without an abſolute unbelief of the latter part of it: And although many 
things are omitted which are recorded by other writers, yet they prone 
to me to be too inſignificant, or too ridiculous, to find a place in ſuch 
hiſtory. What is here related and not excepted againſt, though it is ac» 


ſcarce diſcerned at all. I have ſaid this, that the reader may not be diſap- 


two hundred years, with a N«*thern barbarous people, and a ſucceeding 
anarchy! of 9 RT of three ed more, cauſed ſuch deſtruction to their 


archives 


WW 1 : 
rendered the ſeveral invaſions of the iſland the more ſucceſsful; by a previpus £7 85 


counted fabulous, may be true; but the other would not admit of that 
ſuppoſition. The ſucceding æra upon which we are now entering, is not 
without its fables neither: And though we have more light to enable us 
to diſtinguiſh them from the truth, yet is dim and uncertain, requires- 

great and fixed attention, and ſometimes ſhines ſo very feebly as to be 


pointed, and expect more entertainment than he can meet with, in follow-- 
ing a guide who is himſelf not very well inſtructed. A waſteful war of. 


13 


. 
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archives and public libraries, as hardly any other, but that of; the people 


vhoſe ſtory they conveyed, could equal. 


The remains of thoſe records, ſays Mr. O Coxxon, like inſcriptions on 


<p old medals and broken columns, have been ſo much buried and defaced, and 
eeren treated contemptuouſly by the new inhabitants, chat inſtead of wonder- 
ing how little is to be found of this nation, which once gave learning to all 
* Europe, we may rather be ſurprized that a ſingle fragment is left of it. A 


- ſpirit of curioſity and improvement, and we would hope of candour and im- 


partiality, have of late years brought theſe fragments from the obſcurity in 


they lay buried for ages: and the conſentient teſtimony of foreign and 


g domeſtic writers confirming them, in ſpite of all our prejudices muſt con- 


vince us, that there are genuine materials for an authentic hiſtory of Ireland, 
of great antiquity, capable of affording inſtruction and entertainment to the 
ableſt and moſt inquiſitive. For how much ſoever there may be of fable in 
the primæval accounts that have been recited, and though the hiſtory of the 
period which is to follow, is allowed to be uncertain as to particulars, for the 
firſt ſeven hundred years, yet there are characters of perſons and things en- 
graved ſo deeply, and fo univerſally agreed about, that without a ſcepticiſm 


which is unwarrantable, it is impoſlible to reject them. The arrival of theſe 


41 


people who ſubdued the Dannonians, and ſettled themſelves and flouriſhed in 
this iſland for almoſt twelve hundred years, forms a principal epoch in the 
Iriſh hiſtory ; and therefore neceſſarily points out the concluſion of this book. 


ROOT Mk 


CCORDING to what hath been obſerved already in the Intro- Mugs Ane. 
duction to this work, beſides ſome of the old Celtæ or Gauls from 
Britain, who paſſed over into Ireland in a very early age of the world, there 
were alſo other colonies of Scythians, called Celtiberians, who had peopled 
Spain and Gaul, and from thence went into the Britiſh iſlands: and though 
the Iriſh hiſtorians have been very particular in tracing theſe people to their 
original deſcent from JayneT, from their ancient chronicles, yet it does not 
appear to me to be the buſineſs of this Hiſtory. Their traditions may pro- 
bably deſerve the attention of antiquaries and criticks, as much as other. 
primeyal accounts of ancient kingdoms ; ; for it has been proved that they had 


AM.20%. ; 
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=. = uſe * letters; near as early as the invaſion of this Spaniſh colony, com- 
municated to them by the Phenicians and Egyptians, with whom they had 


had frequent commerce. But as all nations had a paſſion for very early and 
heroic antiquity, ſuch traditions muſt be read with caution, and with great | 
allowance for this fayourite paſſion. | 


5 


=”. w II ver ſuppoſing then ts be ever ſo accurite' and aMentic” it does 
. ſeem to me to be the bufineſs of this Hiſtory, to give a circumſtantial and 
minute detail—as the Iriſh writers have done —of the genealogy, employ- 
ment, travels, and adventures, of the progenitors of this colony before their 
—_— migration into Ireland. It ſeems to be ſufficient to our purpoſe here, if we 
LM only ſay from theſe traditions handed down from their firſt hiſtorians, that 
M0 . the Mileſians were the deſcendents of a long line of heroes, who figured in 
Egypt, and filled the continent with their military exploits: : and that theſe 
names are celebrated alſo in the traditions of other learned nations, which ſhewys 
chat they are not without foundation: and though theſe accounts have been 
ſo obſcured by the poetical ſupplements of their Bards, as to induce the 
greateſt part of our critics to paſs by the whole as fabulous, yet by a colla- 


Z 25 tion of the Iriſh chronicles with the oldeſt writers on the continent, it ap- 
3 pears to be a fact, as well aſcertained as any fact whatever of ſuch an ancient 
1 date, that the Egyptians having made a conqueſt of Spain, about a thouſand 
=_ years before the Chriſtian #ra, and there being a great ſcarcity of all the 
i 5 El products of the earth from a ſeries of dry years, which made it difficult 


for all the inhabitants to 1175 ſaltained, a my” of the x natives te - to 
_ Freland, | 9 65 ; 170 


* muſt be obſerved that thi account does not want, "contlemation 4 
Frm hiſtory. But what more than any thing puts the Spaniſh original of 
the lriſh out of di pute, are the parallel antiquities of other ancient nations 
confirming thoſe o Ireland; ſuch eſpecially as. we are furniſhed. with by 
the great Sir Isaac Mean mentioned before. Theſe have been drawn 
Git with accuracy by Mr. O Conxos, as bringing an additional and unex- | 
| pected degree of credit to the Iriſh to, and Which the reader will find in 
FFP | oppoſite 
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oppolite columns of forcign teſt WS, = native Iriſh a]. Theſe obſer- | 
vations being made, in order to give a weight and authority to dür Mutti, 


as far as the uſe which any good writer makes of them, 1 ſhall now proceed | 


with the courſe of the Hiſtory. - 


[a] Foreign T £8TIMONIES. 
I. An emigrant nation of Iberians, from the 


borders of the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, 


ſettled anciently i in . 55 Leh. 


1 A colony of Spaniards by is e r 


of the world [ b]. 


III. The ek. who firſt introduced let- 


ters and arts in Europe, had an early co m- 
merce with the Iberian Spaniards [e]. 


IV. Nix, Bux us, Sinon, Gon, n 
Ocmivs, &c. were famous Egyptian 


warriors who filled the world with the 


fame of their exploits [A]. 


emphatical name of the Hero of Hencu- 
Us [ah © 

VI. Nit, Simon, ORE &c, ſucceeded 
to the Phœnicians in cultivating and in- 
ſtructing ſeveral nations F J. 


vil. In the days of HERcurzs, or the 


Egyptian conqueror of Spain, a great 


drought is reported to have burdened a 


great part of the earth [g]. 


VIII. The HexcuLes, or Hero of Spain is 


reported to be the ſon of BETus [J. 


[0] ue, ex Appian, ud. acid lib.. Newton Chron. 
Dubl. edit, p. 10. 


li Buchan, paſſim. Wan « chap, 1 . Hiſtor, Diflertat, by 


Ward, p. 121. 


[c] Strabo, lib. n. Univer, Hit, v, 18. Lait. 3, 3 1 


[4] Newton's Chron. paſlim, | 
le] Newton, ibid. 
[/] Newton, ibid. 
le] Newton, p96 031 Ori, Memon. i 
0, ae, _ 


* 


Scots ſettled in Ireland in the fourth age 


— 


(-l Native ben . 
3 n a people Fordaien th in 
the Euxine ſea, were expelled their pa- 


rent country, and after. ſeveral ret 8 


tures ſettled ultimately in Spain bel. 
II. Kinea Scait the Scots and the poſterit 
of the Iberian Scots were a colony of 
Spaniards, who ſettled in Ireland * 
©  _ a thouſand years before Cunisr [5]. + 
III. The ancient Iberian Scots learned the * 


of letters on the continent from a cele- 


brated PhmIVs, from whom they too 
the name of Pheenicians [c ]. 


IV. Ni1nvs, Bil zus, SRvo, Asnu, Tur 
and Oc AMAx, were mighty in Egypt 


: and mn ſeveral other countries [4]. 


V. The Karoo eee fark ant the; Y, A greats FRO 88 in e got the 


name of GoLamH and Milen-Eſpaine. 
i, e. the conqueror or hero of Spain LJ. 


| VI. Niur, Srv, AsRU, &c. ſuceeded to 
P nRMöus in . the uſe on arts nnd 


letters [J. 


VI. The e of Spain, ks She 


_ drought which happened at the ſame time, 
forced the Iberian Scots to flie into Tre. 
land [g J. 

VIII. Milea-Eſpaine, or the hero of Spain 
was the ſon of BeLevs [h]. 


[9] . raſſim, Keating, book . en. 


(8 Leb, Cab. pal, on. Ls 15 Ward, v. 1. it 
Le Leb. Gab. paſſ. Ogy. p- 4 24, TL Ka. book 1. 


[4] Leb. Gab, ubi ſup. paſſim, - FT I 
(e] Omnes Hibern, 1 | | 37 
* Leb. Gab, n . ex Pat Cue, book i 7 
11 lid, Oy: p. 83 | 
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Diſſertat. 


 HoLInG8%H, 


of great valour 
make a diſcovery whether Ireland, which from. many circumſtances it appears 


„ 


THE. * 18 1 N vor. f. 
The old habits of Soain, being made uneaſy ak the feveral inroads 


# the Phœnicians and Egyptians who had invaded and ſubdued them, and 


the country becoming unfruitful through frequent droughts, a. particular tribe, 
of the name of BxzoGHAN, were determined to ſeek out another ſettlement. 
Beſides it is agreed amongſt all foreign ancient authors, that the goodneſs of 


their climate and their laborious exerciſes, joined to their plain ſimple diet, 
which made them ſtrong and long lived, were the occaſion of their multi- 
plying ſo faſt, that they were often obliged to ſend abroad colonies into other 
parts of the world. The Iriſh writers mention a prophecy of one of tha 
Druids of the tribe above named, that they were to ſettle in a Weſtern iſland. 
Whatever might be their motive; it was agreed after ſome conſultations upon 


this affair, to ſend IH, one of their leaders of the Mileſian houſe, a Prince 
d experience, and of many excellent qualities, in order to 


was not unknown do them, was ſuch a country as might induce them to ſettle 
in it, and was ſufficient to fuſtain their people. According to this reſolution, | 


2 ſhip being f fitted out, and manned with an hundred and fifty choſen ſoldiers, 


Irn ſet fail from Galicia and landed im the north of Ireland; Upon their ar- 


rival, they were interrogated by ſome of the Dannonians who then poſſeſſed 


it, as to their commander and the buſinefs on which they came. As they all 


ſpake the ſame Celtic language, t the Spaniard, in return for the anſwer he gave 


them, demanded the name of the iſland. and of its ſovereign chief: and being 


informed that it was under. the government of three brothers, who were then 


in the north of Ulſter diſputing about the jewels of theif progenitors, he 


marchedto them with a guard of. an hundred men, Lins the Pay Fas. to 
gk i 1 1 „ 


The uſyal ceremonies Tue vaſt at this interwiew, he told 8 Kiſh — 


chat having miſtaken his courſe at ſea he was obliged to land in their country, 


but had no intention of ſtaying in it any longer than was neceſſary to refit his | 


ſhip. The three monarchs perceiving him by bis converſation to be a man of 


abilities, agreed to make him their umpire, and refer their diſpute to his de- 


_ ,cifion. Aſter a full information from all the parties, Irn awarded the jewels 


to be divided into three equal portions between them; and obſerving 


the til as he ow through! it to he ** 88805 he * that if 


the 
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the iſland was: aus divided, it night be ſufficient to.content them, and 
obviate any quarrels. When he had thus compromiſed their diſpute . 
had taken his leave, and was returning back to his ſhip, the brother 
' Kings conſidering what great encomiums he had paſſed upon the iſland, .. 


concluded that, if he returned home, he would bring an army back fy 2. F 


ficient to take it from them. It was therefore determined, that one of the 
three ſhould purſue him with a force ſuperior. to his, in order to take 
him . priſoner and prevent his return to Spain. The. Mileſian leader 
finding himſelf purſued, and gueſſing at the occaſion, faced about in the 
rear of his little army; and though he was wounded in a battle with his, 
purſuer, he made good their retreat to the ſhip ; in which. he. died: on 


his paſſage of the 3 which he had received in that e engagement. 
The body being expoſed to his countrymen on the ſhip's arrival, and 
the treacherous circumſtances of his death related, an ex pedition to 
Ireland, in order to revenge it on his cowardly enemies, was immedi- 15 


ately reſolved upon, and concerted. Nor was their revenge the only 
motive to this invaſion: their ambition and domeſtic difficulties, which 
had determined them to ſend Irn on the diſcovery of the iſland and i its 


inhabitants, * with their reſentment of his undeferred fare... ag f 


Though the Engliſh writers ot the Iridh hiſtory.s give a 1 clas / 


tion of this affair, yet I make no difficulty in rejecting it, as it is utterly 
inconſiſtent with probability and chronology : And it may not be im- 


proper to take this opportunity to inform the reader, that as the Iriſh & 


writers on the one hand, are very deſirous to exalt their antiquities, | 


and the honour, fame, and ſplendour of their nation; ſo on the other « 


hand, the Engliſh authors ſeem all agreed in depreciating the inhabitants, 
and miſrepreſenting the tranſactions which would throw any luſtre up- 
on Ireland. They neither of them pay that ſtrict regard to truth and 
impartiality, which is an eſſential duty in all hiſtorians ; though except 
in the fabulous age we have gone through, and in the beginning of 
the ſucceeding pe eriod, the Iriſh, in my opinion, may be faid to deviate 


much leſs than Fe Engliſh writers: And yet it is certainly more excul- 1 | 


able, to deviate. through a regard for our native country, than through a 
malignant. intention: of blackening. a people, over whom we > haye got 
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| 6b a.” But howerer 3 in dider to come as near the truth as 10 en 
in the following work, I think it is the ſafeſt way to take the middle 
cCourſe between them ; and what the Iriſh hiſtorians have confeſſed to 
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the diſnonour or the reptoach of their own nation, and what the En- 


glim have allowed which contributes to the glory and teputation of 1 LY 


we may receive, i believe, without diſtruſt or heſitation.” 


In reciting the Spaniſh bavkfion by the Milefians, I have e ſaic 
that I refer the Lin hiſtory; becauſe of the greater conſiſtency with 
itſelf, and with probability, and becauſe of the concurrent teſtimony of 
all their ancient chronicles. We are there told, that in thirty ſhips and 
under forty commanders of great valour, from whom many places in 
Ireland have obtained their names, the Milefian colony landed on the 
coaſt of Ireland; though not till they had been obliged to fail round 
the iſland in order to find a place to diſembark at. A very natural fog, 
which the Bards have poetically improv'd into an enchantment of the 
Dannonians to prevent their deſcent, made the iſland reſemble a hogs- 


back, the name of which they gave it, and concealed the harbours Rem 
the invaders for ſome time. At laſt they landed with ſome difficulty in the 


Weſt of Munſter, and from thence marched in good order ta the palace 
of Teamor, where the three Iriſh Kings kept 1 their court. The relation 
of this tranſaction, as the hiſtorians have givem it from their Bards, has too 
much the air of fable to be credited, or to be tranſcribed into this work. 


"The fact, when it is ripp'd of this diſguiſe' which” has obſcured. it, 


may be repreſented' j in this manner. AMERGIN, one of the pr incipal * 


leaders of this colony, and a ſon alſo of the great MiLesvs who was 
lately dead, addrefling himſelf to the Datnonia" Kings, demanded their 
reſignation of the government of the iſland, or to determine their ſu- 


| periority by a battle; in revenge of the death of the valiant Irn their 


countryman and relation, whom theſe Princes had ſlain in a treacherous | 
manner againſt the laws of nations. The Dannonians being ſurpriſed at 
this reſolute challenge, owned they were not prepared to decide the 
8 by dint of arms, as they had no ſtanding forces that they could 


N infandy into the field: "but as bag — he at i in or 
| | great 
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4 they bad an opinion ve his can- 
dour, they would ſubmit to any other conditions that he would impoſe. 
AMERGIN replied to this, that they would all reimbark and fail out of 
the harbour; and if the Dannonians could hinder their landing, they 
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would return again to Spain; and make no more attempts upon the 


ifland ; but if, in defiance of their power, his colony could reland them- 


ſelves upon the ſhore, the Dannonians ſhould reſign the government and 


become their tributaries. 


* — 0 1 4 7 


* # 


7 heſe 3 being accepted, the Milefians inſtantly. manch d | 
back, and reimbarked : but before they had failed quite out of the 
harbour, a violent tempeſt aroſe, diſperſed their fleet, beat ſome of 


them to pieces againſt the rocks, in which five of the ſons of MiLzsvs 


periſhed, with their people, and had well nigh proved fatal to all the 6 
Three of them however ſurvived this dreadful tempeſt, and with 
the remainder of their colony, after two bloody actions with the Dan- 
nonians, in which their three Princes were ſlain, entirely vanquiſhed 
them. Though the Mileſians have given, in their written records by 


reſt. 


their Bards, the whole merit of this rapid conqueſt to their own ſkill 
and valour, yet ſome of their hiſtorians make no doubt of their being 
joined and aſſiſted by the Belgians who remained in the iſland; and who 
would certainly unite themſelves to any invaders in order to be revenged 
of their old maſters. To confirm this conjecture, they tell us that 
HEREMON, the firſt Monarch of Ireland of the Mileſian race, conferred 
great privileges on that people; even granting them the whole province 


reſpectable body, governed by their own laws and provincial ſovereigns, 
till eyen the third century of Chriſtianity. In this manner ended- the 
Dannonian government in this iſland, after continuing above an hun- 
dred and ninet 
the Mileſians, 
elſe, which is more 


probable as we nover hear any more ef eme 


ferred themſelves to ſome other country. From ſome of. the poetical:. | 


fragnients tranſlated in . , it appears that there is ſtill 


of Connaught, where they grew to be a numerous, martial, and very 


ſeven years; and the few who ſurvived the ſlaughter 4. 
either ſubmitted and became incorporated with pany 
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pretended to explain the reaſon, why Aux RI, the third ſurviving ſon, 


: naught fell to the ſhare of HtREMON; and 


pedition. The Princes built palaces, and the Chiefs . 
they were — on their ſeveral eſtates, where they reſided with their "=" 


lies. But their firſt employment conſiſted in m 


culture; 'whoſe veſtiges are now to be ſeen, in ſome of the moſt w 


Ef HISTORY 


tant a beautiful deſcription of the battles between the Mileſians "_ the. 
Dannonians ; in which are celebrated the funeral rites that were per- 
formed for two of the Spaniſh Druids who were killed, and the flaugh- 
ter of the conſorts to the three Dannonian Princes. Theſe fragments 
not only give us a great idea of their poetry, but alſo ſhew in what man- 
ner all their public tranſactions were 1e down and W * 


their Bards. 1 34 N ag FT of . | 
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The antiquarians are not agreed in their opinion of the diviſion of 
the iſland by HesBer and HEREMON, the two Mileſian Princes, after 
the conqueſt of it from the Dannonians ; neither have any of them 


3 a 


had no part of the country allotted for his ſhare. ; any further than 
telling us, that he was a poet, a philoſopher, an hiſtorian, and a legi-/ . 
ſlator: and perhaps according to the political ſyſtem of thoſe times, theſe” 
profefiions might exclude him from any ſhare in the rule and government 5 
of the ſtate. But many ſuch difficulties as theſe occur, in tracing out 

all ancient hiſtory, which it is impoſſible to reconcile. The diviſion 

which ſeems to be grounded on the beſt authority, is that HzzzR poſ- 


ſeſſed himſelf of the two provinces of Munſter; that Leinſter | «xp arena 


province of Ulſter among their nephews and princi 


1k ing room for m- 
ſelves in a country that was overrun with woods and in this they 
laboured ſo aſſiduouſly, that the names of the Monarchs and * 


Men who principally promoted it, are mentioned with honour in their 
hiſtories. The clearing of the land in this manner gave tiſe to agri- 


and uncultivated parts of the iſland. If this does not afford a proof "= b 
the ſuperior numbers, it is at leaſt a proof of the ſuperior induſtry, / of 
the- ancient inhabitants over the pooiiptrs- and though the old Mileans 
which e 0 by 0 remaining Belgians: ot War ſlayes, yet that 
WE was in high repute and eſtimation. 
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As many F and diviſions were ade i in che ſeveral tribes, rech 
their mutual animoſities, and they ſeparated from the poſſeſſions that were 
firſt afſigned them, it is unneceſſary, if not abſurd, to point out the poſſeſſi- 
ons which belonged to the ſeveral families at the firſt diviſion of the iſland 
by the Mileſian race. It is ſufficient to relate here, that HEREMON and H- 
BER, the two Princes of the blood, with the conſent of their brother AMgR- 
GIN, who aſſumed the dignity of ſupreme Druid, Bard, Philoſopher, and 
Judge, having, divided the kingdom between them, reigned jointly . * | 

| The former, being poſſeſſed of the provinces of Leinſter, and Con- 
| 5 . according to the diviſion above mentioned, built a royal palace in 
the county of Leitrim ; called, in honour of Tea his Queen who had the 
direction of it, by the name of Teamor, which is now generally pronoun- 
ced Tara, and will be often mentioned by that name in the following hiſto- 
ty. But this Monarch erected another royal ſeat; and kept his court at Air- 
giodroh i in the province of Leinſter. What ſort of palaces theſe were, if 
the reader had not ſeen in the Introduction, he would eaſily gueſs, when 
he is told, that two of them were built uy this PHO) within a Kirk ww 


the conqueſt of the Dannonians. 6 a 49S 


In the Milefian expedition to this weſtern iſland; were a mufician and a 
poet, both of great eminence in their profeſſion; and in ſo much en, 
with the two Princes, that there was a conteſt to which of them the artiſts 
ſhould belong. It was at laſt however agreed that they ſhould be ſeparated, 
and the diviſion ſhould be determined by lot, which gave the poet to Hx- 
REMON, and the muſician to theſhare of HRBER. Though the writers are not 
to be credited, which tell vs, that the ſouthern parts of the county are 

from hence obſerved to be more particularly delighted and ſkilled in mu- 
ſick, yet it is poſſible that this conteſt between the Princes in the infancy- 
of their ſettlement, might give birth, as the old chronicles expreſly tell us, 
to that laudable cuſtom among the Iriſh, of oa. their 26 Paper hilton, 

and 1 men of bot an of Op TROP and Dn”; | ; 4 

The conlfiaty for the beben of: theſe ber ne was- abt hy 
amicably adjuſted, and the animoſities which it had occaſioned healed up 


uid flees, but ac difference e of a more important nature, and 
7 attended 
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attended 1 more , fatal conſequences. Two. out of three of the moſt 
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beautiful and fertile vallies in the iſland having fallen to the lot of HERNR, 
and his Queen being a woman of immenſe pride and vanity, had ſet her 
heart upon the third, which lay in the diviſion of HEREM&u, that ſhe 


might be called the Queen of the three vallies. As unreaſonable as this 


might be for her to inſiſt on, ſhe would admit of no excuſes from her huſ- 
14 till he had demanded it of his brother, and in caſe of refuſal attempt- 


it by force of arms. In ſhort, her pride had got ſo much the better of 


8 that ſhe paſſionately vowed ſhe would never reſt, till the third valley 
| was added to the poſſeſſion of HRBER, and ſhe had acquired the title aboye- 
mentioned. But. if one lady had pride enough to put her upon encroach- 


ing on the territories of another, the wife of HexzMon had a ſpirit which 


would not ſuffer her to give way; and ſhe inſtigated her huſband to inſiſt 
upon his title, and defend his right. Thus determined on both ſides, the 
one to demand and the other not to comply, a war between the Princes be- 


came inevitable; and their forces being drawn out on the plains of Geiſol, a 


deſperate battle was fought; in which the nay of the aaa an defeat 


ed, and HzBex himſelf loſt his life, 


| Thisis a elf exrtyinftance, ew a of the fatal effects of fe- 


male pride; and it ſhews that human nature has in every age of the world 


been ſtill the ſame. Here is an example of a woman, yielding to the ſolli- 
citations of pride and vanity, till they made her turbulent and contentious, 


unhappy in herſelf, and uneaſy to thoſe about her: here is a Prince her huſ- 


band, weak enough to ſacrifice his repoſe, his poſſeſſions, and even his life to 


her ambition; and from that day to this, a thouſand events. of the ſame fa- 


tal kind have happened. For tho! all hiſtory is nothing more than the hiſtory 
of the human heart, yet as few read it with a view to that improvement, 


ſo it may be ſaid perhaps, that not many are the better for reading hiſtory ; 
and the generality want as much to be taught the workings and evaſions 

of the heart, as though they had never been laid before them in any lan- 
The inſtructions that are to be drawn from this inſtance ned vo 


_ guage 
10 both the ſexes, tho' wy e are too obvious to . 
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ä ' from that time monarch of the whole iſland, yet his government A.M. 2935 EN © 
was frequently oppoſed and 3 by the friends of Hensz, and be 

was obliged to take the field. In one of theſe engagements, about tyo years 
e Mew his only ſurviving brother AMERGIN abovementic ied, F 
the ſovereign; Druid and Philoſopher of the iſland; which. probably pat 


an end to the civil war, as we hear of no more inſurrections in "of 

The peace of che country being thus eſtabliſhed, the hift tall ebe 
divided it among his nephews and chief officers; a particularly that : OW „ 
gave one of the provinces to a commander that was a deſcendant 5 1 


ancient Belgians, as it was ſaid before, and reſerved the ſovereignty to hinun 
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In a ſhort time aſter this ſettlement, as it is related in the plalter of Caſh- 5 
ell, the Picts of Thrace landed with ſome forces on the Eaſtern coaſt -" 
Ireland; and the reaſon for their coming thither, we. are told, was this. "0 
Theſe people being ſubſidies to the King of Thrace, who had an intention N 1 

to debauch the daughter of their general, they found means to deſtroy him; = 


and then leaving the country, and marching throughthe dominions of ſev . 


al Princes till bY came to France, they were kindly entertained in te 
and having a tract of land aſſigned them they built a öͤꝗ⁊ a 
1 city to. "which : ey gave the name of Pictavium, and which is now called - 
Poidtiers.., The King of France being informed, duting this tranſation, 


* 


of the uncommon beauty of the daughter of the Pictiſn General, entertained 
a deſign like that of the Thracian Prince, and was at all events determined 
to poſſeſs her. But his intrigue, being diſcovered, and. the General incen-. 
ſed at this freſh attempt on his daughter's honour, collecting his people to- 
gether, and ſeizing by ſtratagem on ſome of the French ſhips, he put to ſe x 
and landed in the harbour of Wexford, 
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About the time of their arrival here, ſome of the Britons had made an 
attempt upon this iſland, and committed ſome depredations on the borders 
of the river Slane. Wherefore the Governor of Leinſter, perceiving the. 
2 Pics to be a valiant and warlike people, gave them a kind reception, and 
againſt the Britons; who made uſe of poiſoned 
eee | arrows 
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enge cher weapons in their attacks. The Bard vrho Telates this, 

o knew that a poem ſubſiſts by wonder and ſurprize, has invented 

orgy to-embellith the narrative, ſuitable to the ignorance of the 
= e 4 in but which KxArin and others relate very g for 
true hiſtory. They tell us, that this favage cuſtom of the Britons being 
made known to the Pictiſh general, he produced a Druid of his train well 
{kilted in phyſick ; who as an antidote againft the poiſon, ordered holes to 
be dug near the field of battle, into which they ſhould pour the milk of 


an hundred and fifty white faced cows ; and as the Men were wounded 
with the poiſoned weapons they mould be bathed in this milk, which 
would expell the venom and enable them to return to the combat. After 
ſuch a wonderful aſſiſtance as this, it is eaſy to believe what follows, that 
the Diem were defeated and driven off the nes. „ 


* 


The Pie ; Web been thus uſeful to their allies, EY) Siruking. a lkiag 
to the country, formed a defign of poſſefling themſelves of the Province of 
Leinſter, and there to ſettle with their families. * But this confpiracy being 
diſcovered in time to the King of Ireland, HereMon immediately levied 
an army much ſuperior to the Picts, in order to oblige them to evacuate 
the Iſland without the leaſt delay. Finding their proj thus defeated be- 

fore they could attempt its execution, theſe new gueſts were obliged to 
make their ſubmiſſion to the King. A very pompous ſpeech is put into the 
mouth of their commander by ſome of the old writers; and much con- 
ſaltation, they tell us, was had among the Mileſians — who are nom to 
be called the Iriſn — about what was to be done with the Pictiſn people. 
At length it was determined to be on ſeveral accounts inexpedient that 
they ſhould remain upon the iſland; which being notified to them, as alſo 

that there were other iſlands on the north eaſt which were uninhabited, 
they were deſired to paſs thither with all convenient ſpeed. To this the 
Pits very readily conſented; but as they were deficient. in females of 
rank, they defired ſome of the Iriſh might accompany them to their new 
ſettlement; and to engage them they entered into a: ſolemn covenant, that 
ernment of the country ſhould fall into their hands, the deſcen- 
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tion, and with theſe aſſurances, three of the Iciſh 1 FEI hs a” 


King's conſent, were married to ſome of their chiefs, and accompanied 
1 in the expedition to the iſlands bordering upon Scotland, where they 
ſettled. The Iriſh hiſtorians quote the teſtimony, of Bev. in confirmation 
of this account; who ſays that a nation of the Picts from Scythia, ſetting to 


lea in a few long ſhips, after they had, by the varying of the wind, failed 


round the coaſt of Britain, came at laſt into Ireland, where they found 
the nation of the Scots, among whom they deſired a ſettlement, but their 


requeſt was denied; and that they were perſuaded | to go to the northern 
pats o& Britain, and obtained wives of the 2 in Jobs.” c 


tube owned that this is a 1 of the fact, Far Fey the 
time; and in my opinion the hiſtorians have placed the incurſion of the 


Picts rather too early. But be this as it may, they certainly were not called 


by that name till new colonies came over to ſeek out for habitations. Whe- 
ther they ſettled themſelves at this time on the north ſide of the Frith or 
not, it appears clearly from biſhop STILLINGFLEET [4], that theſe were 

the people who: became afterwards the Caledonian Britons, whoſe- original 


was from Scythia; who in the time of AGRICOLA were a very. confide- 


rable people both for number and valour, and who were remarkable in 
antiquity for painting their bodies. But to proceed now with the hiſto- 
ry. The Picts, they tell us, acquired the fovereignty of the country 
through ſeventy ſucceſſive Kings, in the Hebrides, and in the north of 
Scotland, from this ſettlement; but that the Druid who had aſſiſted them 


with his {kill againſt the poiſon of the Britiſh weapons, and five more of 
note among the Picts, were allowed to remain in Ireland, with eſtates afſign- 


ed for their ſupport. The chronicles. alſo relate, that a great number 
of the deſcendents of BR EOoOHAN called Brigantes, and of the Dannonians 
that ſtill remained in Ireland, were at this time ſent away with the Picts 
to the northern part of Scotland, who afterwards poſſeſled themſelves of 
large ſettlements in England. This is another proof to me, that the coming 
4 He Picts i is Placed agent deal earlier than it ſhould be j in the Ty 
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THE AH $TORY Vol. 1. 
rys pointe according to Bene, it was long after this! that any of the Ir 


4 hearing of the goodneſs of the country of Scotland, either by force or friend- 
ſhip took poſleflion of it.” But in matters of MT remote Ws ch Tam 
much rather inclined to doubt than to determine, „ 


n the firſt monarch of Ireland, its after a reign ret thirteen 
years, the crown is ſaid to devolve upon his three ſons; who ruling over 
the iſland jointly for three years, and one of them then dying, and the 


other two being flain by the four ſons of Hznzx, they governed jointly 


likewiſe for a year, and were in their turn taken off by a remaining ſon 
of HexeMon; who living but ten years after was ſucceeded by his ſon 
EirnRIAL, Monarch of the whole kingdom for twenty years. He is faid 
to have been a Prince, not lefs remarkable for his learning, than his mili- 


tary accompliſhments, and to have written with his own hand the hiſto- 


ry and adventures of the Mileſian colony. He was killed in battle by 


a ſon of HeBer, who was the firſt ſole Monarch of Ireland of his family. 


We hear nothing more of him, though he reigned thirty years, than that 
be fought five and twenty battles with the line of HREN; in every 


* 


Ti GHER- 


— 


A. M. our. 


2 


one of which, except the laſt in which he loſt his life, he came off victori- 


- 
ous, ; 
155 
* 


. 


His . who. was of the 3 line, hy who name was 


Tieurzmas, Was continually. alarmed with the pretenſions of the Heber 
family; with whom it is ſaid he fought ſeven and twenty battles with great 


ſucceſs, in which moſt of the Heberians were deſtroyed. Though all the 
Antiquaries agree that he was the firſt that introduced idolatry, and erect- 
ed Pagan altars in the ifland, at one of which, they fay, he periſhed by a 


odgment from heaven, with three parts of his people, as he was worſhip- 
ping his idol, yet they are not agreed about the length of his reign; ſome 


a 2 us it was fiſty, and others but three and twenty years; and ſome 
ſaying there was an interregnum of ſeven years after his death, and others 


none at all. Amidſt this uncertainty, and in all others relating to the chro- 


_ nology of the hiſtory, I am determined, as I ſaid before, Dy the authority 


of OrLanerTY ; who declares for the interregnum, and finiſhes the 
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1HERNMAS in three and twenty years. Beſides many--ſtreams s "5M 
which now began firſt to flow, a gold mine was firſt diſcovered-in this teigi oe. 
near _ river Liffee; the colours of blue and green and purple were in- 0 
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- the interregnum, a ſon of IT, that was former y men- Aenvl. JJ. 
tioned, aſſumed the government of the iſland; and though his reign was A.M. — _ 
determined in four years, by being killed in battle, yet in this time he eſ- 5 | v” 7 
tabliſhed it as a law throughout the kingdom, that' the quality of 'every . 208 
pe ſon ſhould be known | \ the number of colours _— hie cl ches. | 


of 
* 
> 
> 
2 8 F 
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* 
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ſoldier might have two, but an officer Was perbit three; the" appar 1755 51 
gentlemen, who kept a hoſpitable table for the entertainment of . 


was to be diſtinguiſhed by four colours; the nobility were allowed to Have 1 
five; _ the Kings and families of royal blood were not to exceed fx. 


en of learning in all 


tion has been much extolled, in 1 an eme among men 2 1 
letters, and in procuring eſteem and reſpect at a very ealy lte It is indeecto 
be wondered at, and much lamented, that no inſtitution of this kind aan 
inſtitution t to regulate the dreſs of the different ranks of people: 
ever found its way into this country in which we live; 
were to gueſs at thoſe we ſee . their appearance only, we ſhould take the 1 
1 | bis family, the ſquire, and even the tradeſman, „ te. 
dition : a piece of in dreſs, 

6 4 confuſion, and which a wiſe ſtate ſhould not tolerate. 
The Monarch who gave birth to this inſtitution in Ireland, was ſlain by 


two deſcendents of Is, the firſt! royal Mileſian who died in the iſland, who 
govern I: in 1. wy are | 3 Ha 
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bat and ſecond &c. are not as they ſtand in the old Iriſh 
pear in this; where the names of ſeveral of them are not mentioned. 


* ** 4 


— ties, whoſe name was Eon or Acay FAoBARGLASS, he enjo 
A. M. ans crown twenty years. His name is aid to be given him from the green co- 
*  lourpfhisfword and jayelins; and he was the firſt Iriſh, monarch who. obli- 


oo the Pilate ſettled themſelves in the highlands; and iſles of Scot- 
3 N , to pay a tribute or homage to the crown of Ireland. 


* TT ver- 1. 
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5 2 eee th fr fit princes who came e out of Ulſter, Sed 
denn. e bean ied-6 ub 0 bovis by Foie, 2 8 - of te 80885 


d the 


| He was mak annoyed by the Princes of the Heremonian line; who at 
length after five battles put an i. his life, and one of them obtained the 
crown for three and twenty years 
fighting four battles, an Heberian, d ufſefled and killed him; and by a 
fatality common t9 the greatalt part of chem, the ſon of his predeceſſor, 
after allowing him to reign two and twenty years, pod ſſed the throne. in 
the ſame manner. The name of this Prince was AonGus OLMUCHACH; 
who acquired a great deal of military glory over che Ficts in the iſlands and 
che north of Scotland, whom he reduced into ſubjed 

40 Pay A yearly tribute. After many triumphs over theſe people abroad, 
and ſome pirates and rebellious ſubjects at home, through.. a. courſe. of 
eighteen, years, be fell in battle by the hands of his ſucceſſor of the He- 
berlan family, who reigned with great ſplendour four and twenty, years. In 
order to excite. and reward the, courage of his ſaldiers, he cauſed ſilver 
ſhields and target to be made, which he diſtributed without partiality or 


— L 


"alien to the moſt valiant and deſerving. But at laſt he ſhared the fate 


X flors; and in this manner they went on through five ſuc- 
ce Monarchies, killing and being killed, till the-reign of OIL AM rop- 


3 except that one of them ordained, that the gentry ſhould wear a 

- chain of gold about their necks to diſtinguiſh them from the populace ; 
and that he gave helmets, with the collar and fore pieces of gold, as a 

- reward to merit and experience; and: that. another introduced the wearing 


3 rings, which he beftowed upon *. e 125 n 


# 9 8 — 
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It 


„At the end of that time, and after 


tion, and obliged them 


Au, without any thing more faid of them but their names and genealo- 
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- It did not As Wits e 58 almemetes; 


ment to the reader, to give the names hos camilies bs theſe — * . 
- order only to fay th: 


hat they reighed fo many years, and then were killed. 
inthe ime manmer tal paſs by all the reſin whoſe reign chers es 
nothing memorable ; and who were ſo inſigniſicant in the ſelves; as to . 9 5 1 
ban no more wg of 1 in * ebe than are ane 18 8 — _ = 
_—_ hes Tit bi 8 at 2 A time that this We of TOs CT any 

facts makes the hiſtory dry and unentertaining, it yields a proof of its — 
being genuine; it demonſtrates how ſerupulous all ſucceding hiſtorians = 
were of addin 1g any. thin 8 of their own, where ſo much room was left "0 
inven | v: and though the care and accuracy of thefe— 3 
people extended to little more than the ſucceffion and genealogies of . 
their Kings, yet it evidently proves the uſe of letters a amon gt thei rom _ 
their fieſt ſettlement i in the Hand. 8 1 e 1 


* — Ge S | OE ES S- 


"Reef in ſuch an ch; y age of the ir 4 we have gone through, Ws * , 
andin a country divided into ſo. r many factions, i in ſupport of their ſeveral 1 1 
leaders of tlie line of HE RER., HER EM Ox, Is, and ITI, of all which . „ + 
families there have been Kings, little more could be recorded than how . 
one of them obtained the ſovercignty by the Daughter | of another. * Þ = 
muſt be conſidered that hiſtory was then in its infancy ; and if a writer | 221 
gave only a dry narration of facts, without explaining, or attempting | 
to inveſtigate, the. cauſes of the great tranſactions they, recite, it is all 
that could be expected. The province of hiſtory was then principally | 
confined to ſhort meagre . annals ; and it ſerves well enough the pu purpo- 
ſes of thoſe who read it only for amuſement; . juſt. as they play a 
game at cards”, as Lord | hr fays, * or wr would read 

the ſtory of the ſeven Champions”, If ſuch is the hiſtory we have 
already gone through, or are yet to trace during the remainder of this 
age, to the age it ; muſt be attributed, and not. fo the nation, or the 5 
writer. Bags „„ e eee 
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THE HISTORY 


— this may be, the reign of Oiram For A, which we are 
now to enter on, makes a remarkable epocha in the Triſh hiſtory'; as 
he was a Prince who excelled greatly all his predeceſſors in wiſdom and 


learning; and who laid ſuch a plan for the government and advantage 


of his people, as few legiſlators, it is ſaid, exceeded, and few free 


nations had the happineſs of enjoying. The reign of this Monarch, 
who was of the line of Is, which continued forty years, was: diſtin- 


guiſhed as much by its peaceableneſs and public quiet, as by the many | 


with and uſeful * n * eſtabliſhed for the i . e of his 


| Whether the Icaclites in their „ 83 * 8 of 
Mosxs out of Egypt, diſtinguiſhed their tribes by banners, with cer- 
tain devices or coats of arms diſtinctly blazoned upon them, as the 


Iriſh writers aſſert, I ſhall not take upon me to determine. But they 


tell us, that in imitation of this example, the great anceſtor of the 
Milefians, when he led them out of Egypt, had the device of a dead 


ſerpent and the rod of Mosꝝs painted on his banner; which till con- 


tinued as an honourable diſtinction of their family till the preſent reign, 


Whatever there may be in this, it is certain that ſuch devices among 


eminent people and nations were of great antiquity. The ſhield of 


 ACuILLFs mentioned by Honk, the lion on the ſhields of ALEXAN- 


DER's ſoldiers, and the images on the arms of many other heroes are a 


our of this ; and there is nothing therefore unreaſonable in ſuppo- 
g, that the Mileſians might have a badge of diſtinction on their ban - 
Ki and helmets, in order to ſhew, 4 to perpetuate the memory c of 


their deſcent ; as an illuſtrious boner of who. made a very Me * in 
the chronicles of the world. 


But OrLAM FopLA nn that as 15 general device on the 
banners of their army was an incentive to their troops to behave with 
the valour and intrepidity worthy of their great origine, ſo particular 
arms, diſtinguiſhing each family, might alſo cauſe an emulation in the 
ſeveral commanders or at leaſt be a ſecurity for their courage. He there- 
"as „ 8 AY 


s 


Book II. A N D. fo 


fore ordered the Heralds, whom he then inſtitu ed, to aſſign a je" 
cular coat of arms to every Nobleman, and great officer, according te 


his merit and quality; whereby each ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from all 
others of the ſame rank, and being curiouſly blazoned upon his banner, 
he ſhould be known wherever he was; in order particularly that he might 1 


either be rewarded for his courage, or puniſhed for his cowardice in the 
field of battle. For they were always attended in their, marches, as well 


as in the time of action, by their antiquaries and poets, who were obliged 


to take notice of the particular behaviour of eyery officer : : and when they 
ſaw one diſtinguith himſelf againſt the enemy, his name and exploit was 


immediately entered into the records of his houſe, to be tranſmitted 
down from father to ſon; and by that means to inſpire th 
branches of the family with an emulation to imitate ſuch a great exam: 


ple. Nor was it recorded only in the private anecdotes of the family, 
but a copy of it was laid before the next cs at i ee m 


arenas OD. * this monarch, PIN in i 8 Mts il 


| There was great reaſon for ſaying that tins reign of: this” en 8 
a remarkable epocha in the Iriſh hiſtory. For there is in no nation a 


cuſtom attended with circumſtances of greater ſolemnity and magnifi- 


cence, than was this triennial Parliament or convention ordained by -OL- 
IAM FopL A; and of which the reader will excuſe therefore a very mi- 


nute recital. Though the form of their government was monarchical 


from the beginning, yet it was at all times under the reſtraint of popular 


councils. - Indeed it was fo much under that reſtraint, that, except in time 


of war, the real power of their firſt monarchs was too limited and cir- 
cumſeribed to anſwer the true ends of government; which conſiſt in re- 


ſtraining popular madneſs and infolenes; without any invaſion of popular 


rights. In order therefore to remedy an evil which was ſo threatning to 
The conſtitution, this monarch contrived a ſyſtem, that the regal power, 
in caſe of neceſſity, might have ſome collateral authority to moderate 


the giddy exceſſes of the popular, and the popular ſome equal power to 
reſtrain the invaſions of the regal. To bring this great end to bear, he 
inſtituted a new ſenatorial order in the ſtate, of the Druids and men of 


learning; who might throw their authority into the riſing ſcale of go- 
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fte, and the philoſophers and prieſts, together with the deputies of the. 


theſe, there were three other houſes built for the uſe of the public ; 
the firſt was a ſtrong building in which were confined the priſoners of 


io decide ſuits at law, impoſe fines and puniſhments upon delinquents,, 


© - vincial Queens and their attendants during the Parliament, in which 
every Princeſs had a ſeparate | 


intended to 


: ehrolled by the Antiquaries in the royal records, and who took their 
yup pv to their en their ea 99d ! in the e 
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effiment- between the Princes ant! the people, and keep the ballance 
even between theſe contending powers, Thus the Monarch and the 
vincial Kings who had the executive power in their hands on the one 


b ir on the other, nos 1 the whole n 


This illuſtrious afſeinbly was called by the nam of } Fes Teambrack ; 
and met by 4 royal ſummons in a Parliamentary manner once in three 
years, at the palace of Tara already mentioned. At this palace the 
Monarch of Ireland kept his court, as the place of his refidence ;, but 
there was alſo a houſe aſſigned for the King of every province in the 
ifland, and his retinue, during the fitting of the aſſembly. Beſides 


Nate; in the ſecond, the Judges, the Antiquaries, and the Bards aſſembled, 


and to regulate and adjuſt the cuſtoms of the country: The third, which 
is ſaid to have been a noble ſtructure, was for the reſidence of the pro- 


apartment magnificently fitted up 3 and. Y 
theſe courts,” as we may well imagine, added much to the gaiety and. . 
ſplendour of the triennial mec. Before the public buſineſs was. 2 
entered upon, there was a m nt entertainment for ſix days together, 
promote mutual — and civility among the principal. 
people of the country ; and where there had been any difference, to recon- 
eile the parties. To this entertainment, not only the nobility and 
men of learning, but the principal commanders and officers of the _ 
army were admitted; whoſe names and dates of their commiſſions were 


* abe apartment in the palace Fm fel up FO purpoſe * | 
with mbles'on each fide'and at the end, and Proper nc dad 
dants, 


* 


* 5 1 F o 


” 


1 in order to prevent apy diſputes about precede ney, th 
hand table was allotted for the provincial Kings, the Princes, and 
pal gentry that on the left hand for the officers of the army, and 
men of lower fortunes; and the other at the end, for the Druid! 
Bards and men of learning of all profeſſions. When the dinner was 
ready, and the room cleared of all the ' waiters, except the 
Marſhall, the principal Herald, and a trumpeter, the laſt ſounded hje 
trumpet ; at which all the ſhield-bearers of the Pripces and no 
came to the door, and delivered the ſhields to. the grand Marſhall ; 3 
irection of the Herald, hung them up in their proper 
upon the wall on the right ſide of the long table, and which were 
tinguiſhed by the coats of arms that were blazoned upon them. 
the ſecond blaſt of the „the target bearers of the officers 


- # 3 © # 


the army attended at the door; whale targets were de ivered and hung 
up in the ſame manner an the inſide of the other table. This ceremony 
ſhed, the trumpet ſounded a Wird time ; on which the Kings, 


memb bers entered the room, and e ren under their on 
confuſion or diſturbance. 


The dinner being ended and every ching nee 
antiquities of the Kingdom were brought before them and examined wit 
the utmoſt accuracy, leſt any falſhoods or interpolations i ould have 
admitted. In this work, a commi committee of men of the greateſt learni; 
were employed; and 1 found any miſtepreſentations, owing 
either to the ignorance or prejudice of the hiſtorians; they » were expung-. 


e accounts which remained Wh this i 
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1 were required to collect with e and fidelity ml was wor- 

Z thy to be recorded in their ſeveral diſtricts; that they might be laid before 
- "the next aſſembly, and if approved of, be tranſcribed into the * re- 
. for the benefit and information of cheir deſcendents. | | 


In this manner, it is faid, the the ancient Iriſh preſerved the e 
: of every public tranſaction that was of importance enough to be deliver- 
ed down to the world; and it was a care perhaps peculiar to theſe people. 
The authors who had the infolence to impoſe upon poſterity, either by 
| perverting matters of fact, or repreſenting them in partial and impro- 
per colours, to the unmerited reproach of any character, were ſolemnly 
degraded from the honour of fitting in that aſſembly, and ſubject to ſuch 
fines as ſhould be adjudged equivalent to their delinquency. Thus thro' 
fear of diſgrace and ſcandal, of loſing their endowments and eſtates, or 
of ſuffering ſome corporal ignominious puniſhment, an hiſtorian of that 
age and nation was induced to relate nothing but truth; at leaſt ſuch an 
hiſtorian, as had the ambition of tranſmitting his writings to poſterity, 
under the ſanction and authority of this great aſſembly. Had no other 
hiſtorians preſumed to relate the tranſactions of that country, the hiſto- 
ry of Ireland from this period muſt have been allowed to be the moſt au- 
thentic of any nation under the ſun. But every family of rank and con- 
ſequence. retained a Bard to celebrate and record their actions; and 
theſe were doubtleſs not fo ſcrupulous as the ſtate hiſtorians em ployed 
and penſioned by the publick, and Who! were > ſubject to the Lr of 
the triennial N 


e 

. Beſides the Waden revenues and tte b webe uf fond to 

Heralds, Phyſicians, Harp- players, and ' Bards, this Monarch ordained 

8 wat none of theſe dignities ſhould be conferred on any families that were 

= not illuſtrious by their deſcent ; and though they were hereditary, yet the 
Eres OY eldeſt ſon ſhould not fuccede of courſe to the employment and the eſtate, 

uünleſß he was alſo the moſt accompliſhed in his profeſſion. As they Nved 

| thus' without diſturbance from worldly cares in the proſecution of their 
ſtudie „ FRE OE were Nane Y no Aon arg argu th nor hearing, but in the 
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Book U. 5 1 R E L 4 N . 
way of their profeltion... In the time of war, or of any other public 1 
lamity, they were bound to no elite; attendance nor contribution; their: 
perſons were inviolable ; and whatever was the common diſtreſs, it was 
accounted ſacrilege to ſeize upon their eſtates. To theſe noble encou- 
ragements, and the emulation reſulting from them, which advanced all 
the branches of learning to the greateſt ache it was then capable of, it. 
was probably owing, that Ireland afterwards became the centre of know-- i 
R. and yy and liberal education, to the whole Weſtern world. 1 vt 


The fix Jays: entertainment for the afſembly being at an end, ml the 
hiſtories and records having been authenticated in the manner abovemen- 
tioned, the ſeveral orders of the legiſlature met in a parliamentary way. 
The Monarch ſitting on the throne, and the Kings and provincial depu- 
ties ſurrounding it, the laws which had been eſtabliſhed were then reviſ- 
ed, and, as the exigence of affairs required, were corrected or repealed ;. 
new laws which were thought neceſſary for the better government of the 


ſtate were then enacted ; offenders were puniſhed according to their dem 
rits; diſputes between provinces were adjuſted; and in ſhort, whatever 


was thought to redound to the honour or ſervice of the whole ifland, as 
a common country, was ordained as a public law, Among others of tha 
| fort in this reign, beſides thoſe already mentioned, was one to make rapes* 
capital without metcy ; in which OL am Fop A gave up fo much of 
his prerogative, as to put it out of his power either to pardon or reprieve 
the criminal: and in order to give the greater weight and dignity to this 
aſſembly which he inſtituted, he ordained that it ſhould be death without 
redemption, by any means whatever, to ſtrike or aſſault a member of 
this convention during the ſeſſion, or to rob or diſturb um by any vio- 
lence.” There are no records to direct us as to the ofder in Which the: 
regulations of this Parliament were voted, nor the time allotted vr theſe 
debates: we may however conclude, with a late hiſtorian; * that in rude- 
ages, when the ſcience of government was extremely POR. nong? 
a martial people, unacquainted with the arts ef of to- 
talents which make a figure in debate, and deſpiſing them, F ents 
were not held in the ſame eſtimation as at preſent.“ Of chisin Ireland,” 
it is how ha þ that a throne was erected: 2 middle of a g oom 
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e Eaſt; the 
Leinſter oppofite to him; 2 
the Nbg of" Uifter'on his right; the King of Connaught behind che 
throne; and the principal Princes or nobility, ecclefiaſticks, military of- 
ficers, and deputies of each province, near the Kings they belonged to; 
that the convention was triennial about the beginning of our November 
and that the whole aſſembly made a folemn and very ſplendid appearance, 
If the reader ſhould be of opinion that 1 have been too prolix already in 
the account which has been given of this convention, it muſt be obſerv- 
ec, that it is an affair of as much importance as any in the whole Iriſh 
| hiſtory, as being the fountain of all their civil polity in after ages; and 
with regard to the caſe of their records and public hiſtory, that it was 
or 9 of. imitation in the $65 ih and _ learned nations. 


rule. The great | Br Call FoDpLa, heb reign of 950 years Was 8 happy 
for his his people and fo glorious | to himſelf, having finiſhed it, not in the 


A. M. 3276 keld of battle uſual with his predeceſſors, but by a natural death, the 
cron devolved upon one of his ſons. Though this prince enjoyed it in 

a peaceable manner twenty years, yet nothing more is tranſmitted of his 

reign, than that a great ſnow covered the whole country ; and that he 

died in the fame manner his father had done before him, and was ſuc- 

SLAxoLL. ceded by one of his brothers. The reign of this ſecond ſon of OL LAN¹ 


was diſtinguiſhed by nothing but a very long ſeaſon of uncommon health 
EE illagd ; and little more is ſaid of him, than that he died in the 


ſeventeenth year of his monarchy, without any previous diſorder or ap- 
parent ſymptoms of any diſeaſe. The third ſon. who ſueceeded him, and 


reigned only twelve years, has nothing more related of him than that 
he was killed in battle by one of his nephews; who, in his turn, was 
. flain-by-the ſon of his predeceſſor, after eight years poſſeſſion of the 
crown. In this manner the monarchs. of Ireland continued killing and 
ſucceding one another, as before the reign of the good OLLAM, for the 
ſpa e of bong an een d be ora 
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| during dl-which time there were only three, 'out of one and 


machs, who Aide naw) ue thing * 
g recorded 


th | 
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recotded im ſuch l ſeries of faQion and civil war, e 6 aa 
having been erected and money coined, a conſtant. pay was-then firſt ſet- 
tled upon the officers and ſoldiers of the ſtanding army, for which a form 
of diſcipline was alſo eſtabliſhed; and that a ſort of ſſciffs or cock-hoats- 
were then invented, that were eaſy to manage, and covered with the 
Ae en e x06 which VC 
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The . will ſke by hs her th infliction of Or ace Fania ͤ 
winds no long duration; and if it failed in the very family of him who- 3 
formed it, there is no wonder that hiſtory ſhould fail with it. For civil 
wars, among other evils, have not only an unhappy influence .qver. the 
manners of a people, but are the bane of arts and ſciences. Thus in 
fact, the hiſtory of Ireland became upon the extinction of the Ollam. - 
Fodlian conſtitution little more than a regiſter of the ſucceſſion and ge- 
nealogies of their Kings, till the reign of KIM BA THB who by reſtor- 
ing the conſtitution of the whole kingdom to its priſtine firmneſs, gare 
hiſtory and the ſciences ſuch. new life and vigour as that, though they _- ©, 2 
were ſuſpended, they were never afterwards extinguiſhed : and indeed 1 
from this monarch, the moſt knowing and impartial antiquarians date the. | = 
certainty of their hiſtorical facts; as the Greeks do theirs from Hzro- F 
DOTUs.. This great alveration-in the ftate of public affairs, will proper- 
ly give a beginning to another book ; and from a review of the various 
revolutions, viciſſitudes, and comets which we have paſſed through in. 
this, I ſhall conclude it wich an obſervation, which, though it may do- 
no great. honour to the anceſtors of 2 Iriſh, yet may be of uſe to their 
poſterity, which is the great end of hiſtory.” 


The obGweation 1 mean is this: We have ſeen in the cours of this 
book, the Mileſian race which is ſo much boaſted of, though their cou 
try was ſeparated from the reſt of the world,. and. on all. fides defended- „ 

by ſeas and mountains as a bulwark, yet far exceeding all other na- 
tons upon earth in the moſt unnatural, bloody, and deſtructive feuds, a > 

ene to more et and entire revolutions than por] | 
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h ealamities, it is neceſſary char 

Ives, and peace 

in thoſe times of deſolation, were waſt- 
wickedneſs of every kind; 

theſe abominations it pleaſed Gop to withdraw his favour, wet to give 
them over as a prey to be devoured of one another. Let us therefore 
warning by their example; and whatever the pride of - politicians, 
or the vain boaſt of thoſe who delight in war may ſuggeſt, yet we have 
ſeen here enough to convince us, that a nation of libertines can never be 
the favourites of a righteous Providence, and unleſs the Loxp ſhall di- 
them, that vain will be the councils, and unavailing will be the 

ſtrength of man- 7 


* 
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_ tiquarians have diſcovered, in the hiſtorical and/chronologic 
accounts of Ireland till the reign of KiMBATH, yet theſe are 


HA TE VER uncertainties the beſt and moſt impartial An- KiusaArn. 
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MIT. 


not ſo great, 'as what are to be met-with in the Antiquities 'of Egypt, 8 


Chaldee, Greece, and other nations. Some characters of perſons and & 
things were found ſo deeply en graved, and ſo univerſally agreed about, 
though involved in fable or covered over with fiction, that there was no 
rejecting them, nor paſſing them by in ſilence: Nor indeed have the 
relations of many of the heroes of antiquity, which we entertain With- 
out ſcruple, any greater or fuller authority for their actions and exiſtence. 
Amidſt all the contentions and civil wars in Ireland, there was ſuch a care 
and accuracy beſtowed in the preſervation of their regal genealogies; 
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FLAaner. 


Cour. 
Lyncu. 


Diſſertat. 
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Kiikefſions, « as Ta 7 to theſe people; ; and which enabled [70 
ceding writers to be tolerably exact in their calculations. Thus the 
generations of the Royal Mileſian line, which were preſerved by their 
Bards with few or no miſtakes, being computed by the chronologers 
of this reign with the length of the reigns of the preceding Monarchs 
dai to their un time, a wonderful conſiſtency was found between 
thoſt accounty and the courſe of nature. Upon this foundation they 
formed their technical chronology, which, O FLanerTyY has proved 
in his Ogygia, to be the moſt exact at this day in the world. To the la- 
borious refearches of this learned and able writer, who has given a 
very accurate chronology of the Triſh hiſtory, I own myſelf much 
indebted for this part of my work. But notwithſtanding we are now 
arrived at the period of certainty in the annals of Ireland, yet fill they 
aye but annals. As letters were yet in their infancy, and the govern- 
* unfixed and ſactious, the time of hiſtory was not come; and little 
more is to be expected, than a regiſter of their Monarchs, and of the 
principal events which happened in every reign. With theſe therefore 
-F ſhalt proceed in the beſt manner I can, till we arrive at an age of mare 
light and knowledge. 


According to the records of this ume, in which all Heir hiſtorians 
- acquieſce, three of the Princes of Ulſter of the line of In, after many 
ſtruggles for the. Monarchy, agreed at laſt that cach of them ſhould 
reign ſucceſſively for one and twenty years, and then reſign the govern- 

ment to the next in turn; and that two of them having enjoyed the 
$rown according to this agreement, KiMBATH ſucceded, and reigned 
the time allotted him with ſplendour and tranquillity. They tell us that 
the firſt of the Kings who ſhould then have aflumed the government, 
being dead without iſſue male, and having left a daughter, whoſe name 
was MAacnya,' of a robuſt conſtitution, and an enterprizing genius, ſhe 
claimed the throne in right of her inheritance, before DiaTHoRBA, 
the other King, ſhould ſuccede to it a ſecond time. It is added, that 
zhe competitors having muſtered up all the forces they could procure and 


nbi in a * battle, the Princeſs obtained che victory; her 
| 2 | Tival 
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rival ſoon after died of grief; and to prevent Kiln at from n 
her any diſturbance, that ſhe married him. The reader will fee of im- 
ſelf, without my pointing it out to him, that this agreement of the 
| three Princes is not to be reconciled with probability and common 
ſenſe; and it is aſtoniſhing how all their hiſtotians can deliver it down, 
as they do, without the leaſt ſcruple or heſitation. If any agreement 


to the purpoſe mentioned ſubſiſted at all, it muſt certainly be for one ; 


year inſtead of one and twenty; for what chance could the third, or 


even the ſecond have for the throne; if each was to poſſeſs it one and 


twenty years ? And if we ſuppoſe them to be no more than juſt of age 
when this a 


KIMBATH muſt then be confiderably above N when oy * 
him to the Queen. „ 


But having aid enough to ſhew the increeiblity of this «count; 1 Lakin : 


now obſerve, that the manuſcript in my poſſeſſion takes no ſort of notice 


of this agreement, and ſays that Mac A who was a Princeſs of invinci- 
ble ſpirit and intrepidity, being uneaſy at DiaTworBA's aſcending the 


throne at the death of her father, reſolved, as ſhe had no brother, to 


inherit it, and unuſual as it was in Ireland for a female to hold the 
ſcepter, to raiſe an army and diſpoſſeſs him. To this end ſhe iſſued out 
a ſummons, and gave commiſſions, to the principal chiefs who were of 
her party, to raiſe all the troops they could; and tho' the Monarch and 
his five ſons were ſupported by a numerous army well diſciplined, that 

and the King bitnſelf ' _ 
was ſlain. Having thus fixed the crown upon her head as the firſt pg, 
/for ſome time, ſhe and MACHA 
married KIMBAT u, a Prince of her own tribe; to whom ſhe delivered © 
up the command. of the army, and with whom ſhe ſhared the govern- 
ment during his life. There being nothing improbable in this relation, 
the reader will no doubt give it the preference to the printed hiſtories ; 
to which I ſhall now. return. I ſhall omit however a ſtrange abſurd 
FD which dhe tell, of a Aratagem. contrived and executed by the 


after a deſperate engagement they were defeated, 


Queen of Ireland, and given' peace to the country 


7 „ % © | Was 


agreement was made, which, conſidering their various con- 
teſts they tell-us of which were prior to it, is the leaſt we can ſuppoſe, 


* 
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— 
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Ween, in order to get the ſons of her rival into her power 3 and which 
I dare ſay the honeſt Bard who firſt related it, intended only as a poeti- 
cal action, to to deſeribe the pk and edplution of this, Form bam Y 


| | Beſides reviving the 1 of 0 "GR lating to the 
care of hiſtory and the government of the ſtate, the Monarch Kim- 


BATH had the glory of building the royal palace of Eamania, of ſettling: 


the oeconomy of his family province of .Ulſter, and of © reſtoring the 
conſtitution of the whole kingdom. The palace has been already men- 
tioned in the Introduction, and the councils held in it deſcribed ; and 
therefore I ſhall ſay no more of it in this place, than that it continued- 
almoſt ſeven. hundred years, ſuch an example of ſplendour, greatneſs, 
and regular oeconomy—to uſe the writer's own words—as did the great-- 


eſt honour to the whole Mileſian race: Another author. aſſures us, .thet- 


g the ruins of that celebrated edifice, viſible in his time, proclaimed the 
magnificence ſtoried of it. There was not time for this monarch to 


carry any more great deſigns into execution; having enjoyed the crown 
only ſeven. years, before death put an end to his life. The Queen held 
the reins of government then in her own hands the ſame number of years; 


and though ſhe ruled with a ſpirit and magnificence which made her the 
terror of her enemies and the delight of all her ſubjects, yet ſhe was ſlain 


at laſt by her ſucceſſor, of the line of HzBer ; who at the end of nine 


the death of Macua who had been his foter- mehr. 


| pt 


1 * n was a 2 of the ata family, and Bad he 


ied without iſſue, would have been the laſt and only perſon of that foy- 


al line. This prince who was married to a daughter of France, and wore. 


the crown of Ireland thirty years, was one of the moſt ſpirited and en 
terprizing monarchs that this iſland ever produced. He not only obliged 


the Picts to pay the tribute due to his predeceſſors the Kings of Ireland, 
but he alſo enlarged bis dominions beyond their former bounds, extend- 


ing his empire over all the Weſtern iſles of Europe. Not content with. f 11 


theſe foreign acquiſitions, he aboliſhed the Pentarchical government; 


Dh d all the Fr tinces and Grandees of the * to bind a hemlees 


by 


.. Þ 


* 


* 


s was taken off in his turn by HuGonwy the Great, in revenge for 
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the Mile e e at's anti ated, 
It is ad in 1 hiſtory of this ee Tat. he had Had and 8 


children, and yet left but two behind him; from whom ſprung all the 


latter Heremonian line. In order to remedy ſome grievances, of which 
his ſons, when they grew up, were the occaſion, we are told that he di- 


vided the iſland into five and twenty parts, under this reſtriction, that. 
every one of his Children ſhould content themſelves with the part allot- ; 
ted him; and though it is added that the public taxes were collected for. 
three hundred years according to this diviſion, yet ſuch a diviſion ſeems 


too improbable i in my opinion to be credited. It is certain however that. 


he aboliſhed the Pentarchical government by a law, and that he intended 


there ſhould be no more provincial Kings: but whatever effect this law - 
might have in the other provinces, the Court of Eamania, headed by t the 
Kings of Ulſter, flouriſhed with as great ſplendour as ever; during | the . 


three hundred years ffom the abolition of the Pentarchy to its reſto- 


ration. This great Monarch was lain at laſt by his brother, and his 


death revenged upon the murderer by one of his ſons, who ſucceded him - 
in the throne till he was nee by his brother alſo in the follow - 


ing manner. 


3 


There hats but two ſons of Hucony left behind him, as it has bel 


Aid, the monarch was very kind and indulgent to his brother; and aſ- A II. 


ſigned him a princely revenue; but CoBTHAcn being a man of bound- 


leſs ambition could be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than the crown and 


kingdom. However having no proſpect of accompliſhing his deſires, his 
brother having a ſon and grandſon to inherit after him, he pined ſo much 


with grief and vexation, that he had fo broke his conſtitution and impair- 


ed his health, as to be thought paſt all hopes of recovery. The King 


being informed of the ill ſtate his brother was in, and having a great af- 
fection for him, made him a viſit. But being attended with his houſhold 


troops, he was aſked the meaning of ſuch a military retinue ; which the. 


ſick man ſeemed to reſent; as though his fidelity was ſuſpected. The 
King afſured him with great $a and nn. that he had nat the 
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bag icon of his loyalty or aſſection: and that he was attended thus for no 
other reaſon than for the ſake of ſtate, and to preſerve the dignity of his 
Character: however not to make him uneaſy with that circumſtance any | 
more, the Monarch added, that in his next viſit he would come as a 
private gentleman without any guard at all: and then took his leave with 
great tenderneſs and compaſſion. The perfidious CosTH1Aacu, ſays the 
hiſtory, thinking this to be a fair opening for the ſtroke he had long me- 
ditated or wiſhed to ſtrike, but not relying entirely on his own abilities 
in ſuch an important enterprize, conſulted a Druid whom he had in his 
train about the fitteſt means for accompliſhing his purpoſe. The Druid, 
| having as much ambition and as little reli gion as his maſter, encouraged 
the project; and after ſome conſultation it was determined, that when 
the King came next to make a viſit to him, the Prince ſhould feign him- 
| {elf to be dead; and being furniſhed with a poniard under his robe, as 
„ the King was lamenting over his body, which from his great affection 
to his brother they knew he would not fail to do, it would be very eaſy 
to ſtab him. The villainous ſcheme thus contrived, was accordingly put 
in e and ſucceeded to their with. 


' Conrnacn. But it was not enough to aſſaſſinate the King in order to ſecure the 
AM. 366 5 crown, unleſs his ſon and grandſon, who might diſturb him in the poſſeſ- 
ion, were likewiſe taken out of the way. There was no difficulty in 
' pProcuring the former to be murdered, — A he had deprived him of the 
"royal power; and there would have been leſs in killing the child, if his | 
| loſs of ſpeech and other infirmities, occaſioned by a fright into which the 
uſurper put him by his harbarities, had not cauſed his death to be thought 
_ unneceſſary. The reader will excuſe my ſtopping here to reflect on the 
| dreadfut conſequences of a ſpirit of ambition, when it is ſuffered: to riot 
in the human heart without any controul. Here is the inſtance of a 
man, of good underſtanding and of high rapk, giving way by little and 
little to the ſuggeſtions of this paſſion, itil he was wholly within its 
power and for want of the means of its gratification, on the point of 
falling a ſacriſice to it himſelf. But no ſooner was there an appearance of 
Fe 408 n for indulging it, than we ſee this man extinguiſhing the 
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ſenſe of good and evil, implanted inthe human' breaſt nad ay thed LT. 
diveſted Himſelf of the ſtrongeſt ties of gratitude and affection, contriv- + 7 
ing coolly and with deliberation to embrue his hands in the blood of his 
dyn brother, at the very time when that brother was giving an unfeigned _ 
teſtimony of his love; and all this complicated guilt being not ſufficient - * 
to appeaſe the dictates of his paſſion, we find him adding blood to blood, 
and one ſcene of cruelty to another, till he becomes a monſter in nature, 
and notwithſtanding his ſucceſs, one who could not be looked upon with- 
out abhorrence. This inſtance will teach us, that it is neceſſary to our 
happineſs as well as the great ſecurity of our virtue if indeed they 
could be ſeparated, as they cannot — to preſerve the balance of power in 
the human ſyſtem; and that no paſſion ſhould be permitted to exert itſelf 
improperly and exact more dominion, than Gop himſelf appointed when 
he gave them all a place in the breaſt of man. If this inſtance does n no 
great honour to human nature, yet this reflection may do ſomething to- 
wards mending the human mind ; which is the Hr of thoſe who 
write, and thoſe who ſtudy m. 
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_ Fhe exceroble Cobrnacn having thus 8 the theone fn which — 
he had languiſhed, poſſeſſed it amidſt the diſturbance and diſaffection of his 
ſubjects for ſeventeen years; when he was ſuddenly attacked from a quarter 
that he little thought of, and ſuffered the fate which he juſtly merited. His 
anne as ĩt 1 been fich 2 _ a 2 about ten years old, . 

he firſt inflicted upon him, by . bn into eee * | - = 

ing him of his ſpeech, had not made his deſtruction ſeem unneceſſary, 
this young prince was convey'd away into the weſt of Munſter. 2 his 
friends; as one whom Providence e had reſerved to be the ene 

oner of this bloody tyrant, 1 

Providence are dark and j 
kingdoms amaze and co 

are often ſecret and imperce 


3 mh whilſt the od Sf Giant 
„the en ab which ee, moved 
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that it is He who ruletli over the ir 


22, i miſtaken in the hand which guides them. 


vidence in the event before us. The child who was thought incapable 
of giving the leaſt diſturbance to the uſurper, and whoſe life was ſpared 


for that reaſon only, after being entertained for ſome time by a friend of 
his family, the King of Munſter, was for very prudential reaſons. con- 


veyed to the court of France; of which his great grandmother, as the 
reader may remember, was a deſcendent. Nine of his friends are ſaid 
to accompany” him in this expedition; who diſcovering to the French 
Monarch the circumſtances of his birth, and his preſent miſerable fitu- 
ation, the King was ſo much moved with his misfortunes, that he not 


only gave him an honourable reception, but alſo diſtinguiſhed him with 
a military command. The uſe of his ſpeech and all his other faculties 


having been long reſtored to him, the Prince ſhewed himſelf worthy of 


the commiſſion he had been honoured with, and of the anceſtors from 


-whom he deſcended. The King, his relation, gave him the command 
of the French army, in which he ſignalized himſelf fo much by his cou- 
rage and good conduct, that his fame was ſpread abroad into the moſt 
diſtant countries, and of courſe among the Iriſh; 1 whom reſort- 
ed to him to dove wood t * of the vſurper. 1 57 . 


| Nino I mn . he fake track of id and real hiſtory, and PRO Gi a 
while into the flowery path of, what I take to be Poetical fiction; whither 
the reader may follow me, or not, as he is moſt inclined. The King of 
Munſter, who had concealed and entertained our heroe in his youth, had 
a daughter whoſe name was MoRr1AT; and the. children being much of 
the ſame age, n became play fellows, and contracted a mutual liking and 
a ſfection for each other. When the fame of his great exploits. was carried 
into Ireland and r reached her ears, the innocent tenderneſs ſhe had enter- 

tained for Mao: in the days of their FI and play. returned ftrong upon 
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Py of wen and gives them to 
whomſoever he pleaſes. Thus the marks of his almighty wiſdom are 
ſo viſible in the revolutions of ſome ſtates and nations, that if the eyes 
of men were not blinded by pride and unbelief, they could not aaa 


Of f this fort was be urprizing turn * affairs den @ ben 65 . 


Her, 


* 


preaſt of the lovely MoxrAr throbbed with an emotion that ſhe could not 

; we D ſuppreſs; - and her chegſis 
| ©  'This ſituation was too uneaſy to be long endured without ſome redreſs; but 
i, 70 the difficulty was how to procure it. She was a young lady in the court of 


my in France: if it appeared impracticable for her, to ſteal away and! ramble 


probablef that Maow' ſhould leave his power and grandeur acquired in 
France, to come to Ireland as a private gentleman; and yet, without ae 
meeting,t together, it was certain that her uneaſineſs was without a remedy, 
In the ag 2D! Wy" 
much More clearly conceived than well expreſſedy as being perhaps the on- 
ly agony attended with any plesſure—ule fell at ly: 27196 an eee 


which ſcemied | to o promiſe fu ſucceſs, : 


* 


7 3 


The paſtion of love is hot bu very fruitful of invention, bor if 
A ciſes talents, if it does not give them, which would never have been thought 


this young Princeſs ever invoked the Muſes before or no, ſhe now compoſed 
a poem in praiſe of the heroic actions f Maon ; and having procured a ce- 
lebrated muſician to ſet and fing it to the harp, the prevailed upon him to 80 
to France, and carry a letter, and a preſent of jewels, from her to the ge- 
neral. The contents of the letter are to be gueſſed at; but no ſooner had 13 
the beater got acceſs, delivered his credentials, and ſung the poetry which © 
accompanied them to the harp, than Maon was inſpired with the re c . 
of proſecuting his claim to the crown of Ireland. He had too good an inter- 
_ eſt in the King of France to make any doubt of his aſſiſtance in the recovery 
of his right, and therefore communicated his deſign to him without WOE 
delay. The King being convinced of the pong of his Ker So” 


him an aid of tro: thouſand tus hun ire 
Vor. JI. 
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n e;% a oy: he os not erefiſt i it if he could; 55 
Nevis was che name of prince Maon mentioned with any honour, but the 


her father the King of Munſter, and the Prince was at the head of the ar- 


exer- 


ttither i incognito in order to throw herſelf in his way, it ſeemed no leſs im- Ds 


of mind arifing from this perplexity, and which I apprehend i » 


a 
. 
7 — 


glowed with a flame they were not accuſtomed to. 


of without it; and eſpecially the talent 'of verſification. Thus whether E 


2 


Lanka, _ 


ford; and there reeciving intelligence of 2 of vgſidence of | the uſur- 
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port them. Wits des forots: aN the ad "of the kagge who had 
fled into France for his protection, thi arrived iii e harhgur of Wer. 


er, he directed his match directly thither. The ſecrecy and the expedition 


1 with which this march was conducted, gave no time to the Iriſh monarch, 


either to put himſelf in a poſture of defence, or to eſegge his enemy by flight. 4 
Taken therefore by this ſurprize, he was killed by the Prince in his own court 
and all his rannten and attendants periſhed. with him. 4. WY 


It is not from any great improbability-i in the circumſtances of this 9 
that 1 have given it the name of a poetical fiction: but knowing u apt 
they were in thoſe days to enliyen the records which were in verſe, wi 
touches that might give delight and wonder, which are t he ſoul of poetry, I 


ſuſpect this to be more of novel than hiſtory, - It muſt he owned however 


titious. hiſtory: becauſe if only the | 


that the event does not ſeem to require ſo remarkable an interpo ths: 
it about; nor is there any abſurdity, in, ſuppoſing, that his. own, fiku 


power and ſkill in arms, the hatred. amidſt which his rival poſſeſſed. the | E 


throne, and the ſuggeſtions of the Iriſh who lived in exile with him, might, 
any of them be ſufficient to inſtigate a valiant and youthful Prince to vindi- 
cate his right, Nay it ſeems. to me a little abſurd, that none of theſe things 
ſhould move him, till he was called upon by the voice of love, to aſcend the _ 
throne of his forefathers, of which he bad been deprived, by a tyrant and aſſaſ-— 
fin, But, after all, it matters little, whether we ſuppoſe it to be real or. fic- 
ter, it ſerves to take the mind off from 
a ſcene of horrour, and to give it a caſt of pleaſantry in its ſtead; and there- 
fore does not improperly fill a place in grave hiſtoric pages, ſuch as theſe. 


Be all this as it may—When Maon, who was afterwards called LABRA 


LoNGsEACH, had deſtroyed the uſurper, and fixed himſelf in the peaceable 
poſſeſſion. of the, goverament, he made addrefſes to Moriar the Prin- 
ceſs of N lunſter, with whom he had lived for ſome time in his youth; and 
who a the foregoing ſtory had generouſly made him an offer of her 
love, and firſt inſpired him with a reſolution to attempt the. inheritance of the 
crown. This nab, was too. agrecable to the father as well as the daughter 
„Was concluded by a ſolemn ed Prey 
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he love tale that tas been related, 

6 80 or a fictitious embelliſhment of Maon's return to 
Tretand to a t his Tight, — can be no doubt as to a fable which is to 

be met with in the Triſh manuſcripts relating to this reign, which I come 


now to recite, But I muſt firſt beg leave to obſerve, that fables of this 
nature are ſo far fram being a mark of forged or falſe 'hiſtory—as We 


in this country Have been always apt to conſider it with regard to Ire- 
-  Jand—that they are, on the-other hand, an irrefragable proof of its high 
antiquity, and of the very early uſe of letters in that nation. For beſides 


they were in uſe in the primitive times, and in no other; and all of them 
almoſt had ſome relation to hiſtory, or were connected with events of un- 
doubted authenticity. The fable relating to LABRA Lonoszach is as fol- 
| lows. The ears of this monarch being fo immoderately long as to reſemble 
the ears of a horſe, in order to conceal this deformity from the knowledge 


of his ſubjects and to preſerve him from their contempt, whenever it was 
neceſſary 'to cut his hair, which was generally once a year, the opera- f 


tor was always inſtantly put to death. Inſtead therefore of an emula- 
tion for an employment that was about the perſon of the King, it became » 
in a few years avoided as much as potlible, and the hair cutter was us obliged 
mines by lot. 


I happened once that this lot fell upon a Watz young man, the 
| fon of a poor widow who had no other child. The mother, apprehend- 
ing the death of her ſon, according to cuſtom, was overwhelmed with 
 prief; and finding no other remedy the applied herfelf to the King, and 
intreated his mercy to ſpare the life of her only child upon whom her all 
depended. The King being moved with her great affliction, and think- 
ing it unreaſonable to order a new deciſion, conſented to ſpare his life; 


but on this expreſs condition, that the hair cutter ſhould neuer divalge _ 


a ſetret that would be committed to him, nor reveal any particular cir- 
cumſtance that he ſhould obſerve. The widow thought theſe terms were 
very favourable; and the artiſt joyfully conſenting to them, the King's 

hair was cut: but when his long ears were diſcovered, the ſecret Which 
as — had promiſed to conceal on pain a death became viſible to 


2 him 
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that fables are not mere fictions, as the learned know, it is certain that 
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a 9 a method by way of remedy between the vv 


him, - and {Wes * Was . furprized at the ** yet FREY no no- | 
tice. The burden however of ſo great a ſegtet Wasgtoo heavy for him FF 
and what between the extreme defire he had to diſcloſe it, and the fear 


of being put to death if. he did, the poor man languiſhed and pined ſo much, 
that his life was in danger even from thence The widow ſeeing her ſon 
in this miſerable condition, applied to a neighbouring Druid, eminent for 


his {kill in phyſick, for ſome advice; who ſoon diſcovered, when he ſaw 
the patient, that his illneſs did not proceed from any diſeaſe. The young 
man being therefore examined by the Druid, confeſſed that the art of 
phyſick was ineffectual in his caſe, which required only to be diſburthened 
of an important ſecret, which then oppreſſed him: but as death was to be 
the conſequence of ſuch a diſcovery, the remedy: was full as bad as the 
diſeaſe; and the - apprehenſion of death in either 'way—for concealing i 
would kill him -was the ſole occaſion of his pon CR 


When = Druid had. e theſe circumſtances in bl bad, he 
yo extremes, which 
might produce the deſired effect. Obſerving then to the young man, 
that though he was under an obligation not to reveal the ſecret entruſted 
with him, to any one living, yet that this did not prevent his divulging it 

to the air or things inanimate, he adviſed him to go to à neighbouring 
wood; and when he came to a croſs way that he would find in it, to turn 
to the right hand, and the firſt tree he came to, putting his lips cloſe to 
it, to whiſper the ſecret. The patient was rejoiced with ſach an eaſy re- 
medy; and immediately purſuing the Druid' s advice, he delivered himſelf 
of the burden which he had ſo long laboured with to a willow tree, and 
found immediate eaſe. Soon after this it happened, that the harp of 
the King's muſician being broken, and the artiſt coming to this wood to 
furniſh himſelf with another, accidentally fell'd the tree to which the i impor- 
tant ſecret, had been diſcloſed, When a harp was faſhioned from i it, 
and ſtrung and put into order, the muſician, to his great amazement, 
could not poſſibly give it any other ſound than that LABRBA Lancer 
has the two ears of a horſe”. The fame of this wonderful inſtrument be- 
ing immediately ſpread abroad, the King ordered ſeveral muſicians to touch 


1 98 none of them could give i i 1 cher e His Majeſty 1 was fo : 
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Book: m.. ; "= BG. 
Hs aſtoniſhed at this mire that he {was perfunded! hs ok had 1 


dered it in reſentment of his cruelty in putting ſo many plbp! 646 he in 
order only to conceal a deformity from his ſubjects; and this conviction 


made him relent of his ne and N his 0 ears een 1 re- "8 
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The ede 8 now before him the ks fable;.a as it is ; given in is la 


hiſtories from ſome of their moſt antient and authentic manuſcripts. As 
there is no doubt but it has a reference to a very remarkable tranſaction in 


the reign of LABRA, ſo at this diſtance of time, and for want of knowing 
hiſtory than are handed down to us, it is impoſſi- 


more particu lars of his 
ble to give a thorough explication of it in all its parts, and to ſhew every 


thing which lies hid undef this diſguiſe. For it has been proved by the Abbe 


BAxIER, in his Mythology and fables of the ancients, that as every nation 
had fictions of its own, which were the productions of human fancy, that 


had always a biaſs towards the marvellous, ſo they contain a part of the hiſ-. 
tory of primitive times in every nation; and that neither the allegory nor 
moral were the primary intention of thoſe who invented them. In this 
caſe however, it being in vain for us to look for the former, for the reaſons 


juſt now mentioned, we muſt content ourſelves with the latter. As the 
learned are not agreed, whether aſcribing aſſes ears to Mipas, was on ac- 
count of his ſtupidity, or his exquiſite ſenſe of hearing, or becauſe he kept 


ſpies through all his dominions and therefore heard at a great diſtance, ſo 
I ſhall not preſume to aſſign a reaſon, why the Iriſh Monarch was compli- 
| mented with the ears of a horſe. The circumſtances of the two fables 
are very ſimilar; and as all authors are agreed, that the fable relating to-the 54 
|  Phrygian king is founded upon hiſtory, it muſt be extreme prejudice or 
weakneſs not to conclude fo of the other. In point of ornament it muſt - 
be allowed, that the Iriſh fable has the ſuperiority : it has more incidents to - 


Intereſt and catch the attention of the reader; and the marvellous. part, 


which is to ſurprize, ſurprizes us more agreeably.. The whole fable of | 
the cars of MiDas, it is well known, is that he took care to conceal under a 
Phrygian bonnet this diſhonourable deformity ; and his barber who had. diſ- 


covert] . . durſt not ſpeak of it, nn, the ſecret * the art] 


< 7. 7 


pri 5 up which * it abroad. Whatever. might be * 
ar hiftorf on which both the fables were founded, it is no difficult 
matter to find out their moral. Our buſineſs is only with that, which relates 
to LABRA Loncsraca; and as it has more incidents in it, ſo the moral i is 
more extenſive than the other. Tt not only teaches us, that as deformity in 
perſons of the moſt illuſtrious rank is obnoxious to the contempt and ridi- 
cule of 'the multitude, though very unreaſonably, ſo it is always concealed 

ds much as le; but we may learn alſo from it, that an important ſecret 
ek.ntruſted to people of low and little minds is too powerful a temptation to 
be feſiſted and when it has once eſcaped the breaſt, though where we be- 
| Hevedit may be confided with the utmoſt ſafety, it is divulged abroad in a 
manner that we little thought of. This is the leſſon to be drawn from the 
in foregoing fable; and if it teaches us nothing more, yet I preſume it will 
de allowed, that it was not e of a * a work as this. But 
1. * return to the hiſtory. "MS 


4 Nothing more 1s * of this valiant Far able Minarch, than that * 
a prudent reign of fourteen years he fell by the ſword of a ſon of his pre- 
dieceſſor. Indeed from this time, through a ſeries of above two hundred 

and twenty years, we find almoſt nothing recorded but the fauccefſion and 
genealogies of their Kings; two of which only died a natural death, and all 
the _ as aua, r their een and he. _—_— toſs that 


Aucus II. Howe Ant! may not omit the little that is handed down, 1 muſt i in- 
A M. 3786. fe m the reader, chat one of theſe Monarchs of the Heremonian line, de- 
ſecended from Hucowy, whoſe name was AxGus TurMY, and who reign- 

dend above thirty years with great luſtre, when he was overcome once with 

wine, cqmmitted inceſt with his daughter; which occafioned in him ſo much 

| ſhame'and remorſe, that he could never afterwards bear to be ſeen in pub- 
lick. But if the whole accoun we have of him is true, he added a delibe- 
rate act of wickedneſs in his ſober ſenſes, which had not ſurprize and inca- | 
pacity to palliate or excuſe it. The fact I allude to was this: A ſon being 
Ha to him as the fruit of his inceſtuous commerce, he ordered him to be 
1 "0 1 : „ pet 


* in a boat and with mini and jewels fvinable to. his JOOST 
and ſufficient to defray the expence of his maintenance and education, if 
he ſhould find more mercy from providence than his unnatural parent Had | 
| ſhewn him; and the boat to be put to ſea. lt Happened however that it 
was ſoon diſcovered by ſome fiſhermen ; who taking out the infant; with 
what belonged to it, became its foſterers, giving him the name of Fracua 


FERMARA, that is the ſeaman : and from the poſterity of thischild, thus expo- 


4 ſed to almoſt certain deſtruction either by famine or the waters ſo amazing 
and powerful are the works of providence came the royal lime of W 
the e on the Wan ſide of our own en e 14 


8 The ſon of this l lived in- the der of Uiſter; how by bis 
own virtues, and the extenſive power of his family, he obtained a conſidera- 
ble ſettlement : and Dr Ap his grandſon was ſo: much the object of jealou- 


ſy to the Irian race, to whom that province had belonged: from the invaſion 
of the Mileſians to this time, that nothing leſs than his expulſion would con 

tent them. He was a prince of the greateſt abilities of the age he lived in 
and he was ſo far from loſing any thing by this oppoſition, that the malice 


of his enemies, as it often happens, ſerved him more than their friendſhip, 
He retired into Munſter to the protection of Duacn. then King of Ireland, 


La 


and who had formerly been his pupil. No reception, it is ſaid, was ever 


more noble. 80 greatly was the Monarch affected with the misfortunes, 
and ſo charmed with the ability and converſation of his gueſt, once the guar- 


dian of his youth, that he heaped honours on him without meaſure. In 


ſhort he made him ſo much his friend and confident-in- all the private and 


political affairs of his life, that his name in hiſtory is never mentioned with-- 


out the addition of DaLTA DEGaD, that is, the foſter father of DxG ap... It. 


was not long after he had proe 
ſter, that Duacu himſelf was flain; but he leſt Drop poſſeſſed ſo much of 


the affections of the people of that province, that by an extraordinary act which 
contravened the Hugonian law, they elected him King of both the Mün- 


ſters; an honour which no one Prince, even of the Heberian line, had ever 
ular, on the ſcore 15 


nr 9 », 
wy 
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before enjoyed. The family of this Prince became ſo pop 
of their prudence, juſtice, and oeconomy, that they flouriſhed, wigh 


56 ones in that . NS in the whe we ſhall find them 
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ured for him a conſiderable territory in Mun- 


* * 
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arr nin at the 2 ne in in fling the e of Scotland as well. 


Aer III. 9 3 of fil hiſtory 1 ends Big us now to the reign 15 1 
5 A. M. _ FevLocn; who reſtored the Pentarchical government that was aboliſhed by 
_ HvuGowv,/as it has been related, three hundred years before. But though 
he reſtored the government of the Provinces by Kings, yet he did not re- 
ſtore the conſtitution in their election, but appointed them himſelf; and at 

, -firſthe dividdd Connaught into three parts or portions. Two however of 
1 the petty princes whom be had fixed there, refuſing ſoon after to permit 
ets. a him to erect a royal palace for his refidence in their territories, and the third 
making him an offer of any part of the country allotted for his ſhare, the Mo- 
= : narch was ſo pleaſed with his complaiſance, that heg ave him his daughter Mz a- 
— C. - BA, a beautiful lady, in marriage; and as he became further acquainted with 
= the Princes accompliſhments, he admitted him into his councils, and advanced 
3 him to the office of prime miniſter. Nor was this all the favour which the 
* . 55 ing conferred upon him. The two other Princes that had refuſed him a 
=_ palace having thus diſobliged him, he gave to T1xNE his ſon in law the ſo- 
vereignty of the whole province of Connaught ; who ſoon flew one, and diſ- 
poſſeſſed the other rival. The peace and government of the province being 
= thus eſtabliſhed, a royal palace was built according to the King's intention, 
=. called Ruth Cruachain; where the public councils were held for the better 
1 regulation of the police of the iſland, in the ſame manner as at Eamania. The 
Es Kingof Connaught having reigned over that province for ſeveral years with 
*  - greatprudence and reputation, MAB A his Queen ſucceeded him in that com- 
mmand; and continuing a widow for ten years, married then to O1L1Lt More 

of a noble houſe in Leinſter, by whom ſhe had ſeven ſons. If the hiſtorians | 

| ate to be credited ſhe lived cighty years with this huſband, and eight years 


Y more a widow after his death; during which time ſhe was got with child by 
1 NN a chief of the province of Ulſter, and had three boys at a And ** 
_— W many: families of great diſtinction derived their ait. 77 


7 --Notwithſtanding this: is delivered Foy true hiſtory by KeATING, yet the ; 
1 ; ken, «without ny * * it muſt be a A miſtake. 
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For as we are told that ſhe was married firſt to Tyne WhO lived many 


8 years, that the Was a widow | ten years before ſhe took 'Ortitz fr her ü- 
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Tart with whom ſhe lived ei 05 years, and that in her ſecond! widowhood 


ot with child oP, Ferrous, it will appear that ſhe muſt have been 
at the loweſf compütätion, above a hundred cats f age. Thi is hot on- 
ly a little of the lateſt for ſuch a frolick and ſuch fruitfulneſt, but it is al 
repugnant to another part of the hiſtory; in which we are told by the ſame 


writer, that FxRous was illed by the order of OILILL in a fit of aloud 
The ſtory indeed i is  fomewhat odd, but it is much more worthy af cr 


than that Mrana ſhould play the ſtrumpet, an. bring forth three voſt 5 
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a birth, when ſhe was above a hundred and twenty years of age. But her 


$ wt 4 1 


cohabitation with Ou for Eighty years, is an evident anachroniſm with 
other events that are recorded; and it is not unlikely that Ferovs' s familiari- 
ty. with her was when her huſband advanced i in years: and ſo indeed my 


manuſcript has it. However according to O FLAugATv, ſhe TT 
with O1LILL before marriage, that he hond not be jealous but bear it 
without any concern, if on account of her former Sakinedts' in her widow- 
hood, ſhe ſhould at any time take the liberty to violate his bed; and therefore 
openly : admitted Fexc Gus to it. But not to dwell : any longer upon this cir- 
cumſtance, which ſcarce admits of one's being ſerious, it mult be obſerved 
that thetime in which this princeſs lived, was diſtinguiſhed with as many va- 
liant and heroic actions as are : to be rd in any . 20 the Iriſh f 


ty. 


1 1 


To give a particular account of all the military exploits and atchievements 


of the champions of thoſe times, it is ſaid, would require volumes; and they 


may be ſeen by thoſe who underſtand the language, in many manuſcripts of 


| authenticity v which are ſtill preſerved. Indeed to confeſs the truth, I think | 


it would be too great a treſpaſs onthe time and patience of the reader, if I was 


5 to transfer into this work all the relations that are handed down of theſe dif- 
 tinguiſhed heroes; whoſe fame for the molt part is alive among the Iriſi 
& this day. It may be thought however perhaps not impartial t 5 0 them 
all over in ſilence; and that a great deal of the glory of their ancient hiſtory 


will be diminiſhed by ſuch a neglect. That I may avoid this benſüre, 
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with dos accounts which are more immechately ty wh the tranſ- , 
actions of this reign ; tho moſt. of them are embelliſhed with ſuch poetical 
fictions of probability, as makes. it very difficult as well to diſentangle them 


ſo as to relate ab but truth, as to determine what to _ and * 


At the time when Mr ABA was Queen of Connaught, Conn vox the for: 
of Nxss A, diſtinguiſhedalways by that title, who was King of Ulſter, though 
ſaid by the Iriſh writers to be © one of the wiſeſt and worthieſt Princes that 
Ireland ever produced,” was yet guilty of the moſt flagrant act of treachery 
and breach of faith that was ever recorded in any Hiſtory. Some of tlie 
chiefs of his province, who had been ſecurities for his honour, were fo incen- 
ſed. at his perfidy, that they took up arms. againſt him, and advanced towards 
his palace of Eamania in order to give him battle. The King oppoſed them, 
with all the forces he couldgget together; but being defeated with great loſs 
was, obliged to fave himſelf by a retreat. The victors, in. conſequence of 
| their ſucceſs, plundered the palace, and put all they met to the fword;, with- 
out even ſparing the ladies of the Seraglio whom Connos kept for ns own: 
pleaſure, When they had ſated their fury, and conſidered coolly of what 
they had done, they were cafily convinced that the King would ſoon be in a 
condition to revenge himſelf very powerfully ;. and therefore they marched: 
away into the province of Connaught, and put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of Queen MEaBa. The Queen received them very kindly ; but 
not content with their ſituation, and though they had no quarrel againſt 
any but the King himſelf, yet they frequently ſent ſtrong detachments by 
night to burn and ravage the country: and indeed they haraſſed it with ſuch 
hoſtilities, that the inhabitants, and the fruits, and proviſions of the whole 
province, were in a manner deſtroyed by fire and fword. Theſe incurſions, 
. Which were ſeconded by the men of Connaught for the fake of the plunder, 
5 produced a war between the provinces, which laſted with different ſucceſs, 
and with ſome intermiflions, for ſeven years. The Reader wilt not expect 
an account of the miſeries which theſe commotions were attended with, 
2 many volumes, it is aid, have been written of them. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that this was a period of great military: renownein- 
* bifh biſtory. For here were ee principal tribes or orders of 2 


aT 
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at that time, who were not only Wc che PP =. men of the ape By 
their own provinces, but were ſo confeſſed by all the nations of the webs 
tern world. We are told that their valour, their ſtrength, and the large- 


neſs of their ſtature, were the wonder of foreign countries; and that their 
exploits are not to be paralleled in hiſtory. The firſt tribe of theſe warri- 


ors was called the Knights of the Red Branch, and were under the com- 
mand of "Connor King of Ulſter. The ſecond order belonged to the pro- 
vince of Connaught, under the conduct of O1L1LL Fixx, the principal 
general of Queen Me aBA. The third confiſted of a family of hereditary 
courage, deſcended from DgGap abovementioned, under the command of 


Tod Rx the ſon of DalkE, who had their reſidence in Munſter, It was one 
of the principal cuſtoms of the ancient Iriſh to train up their youth to a 


military life; that they might either defend their country in a time of diſ- 
treſs, or become formidable abroad: and in order to excite their valour, and 


to inſpire them with heroic and warlike ſentiments, it was eſtabliſhed as a 


rule, that whoever came off the victor in ſingle combat, ſhould be diſtin- 
guiſhed with the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed, as a trophy and a teſtimony of 


his bravery. Among other trophies of this kind, it was uſual to take out 


the brains of the adverſary who had been killed; and by mixing them with 
lime, and with the blood, and drying them in the ſun, they became as hard 
as ſtone. Theſe were always produced at public meetings and conventions, 
As an honourable diſtinction of the perſon to whom they belonged, and as a 


- proof of his valour and Certain victory. Adjoining to the royal palace - 


Eamania where the Kings of. Ulſter kept their court, there was a lodge ap- 


Propriated to the tribe of the Red Branch; where the champions of that or- 


der depoſited their arms, and the honourable n N had taken | in battle 
from their enemies. 


A ball of the brains of Mzsc EDRA, a e ſoldier killed by one of 
4bcſe champions in a trial of ſkill, was laid up in this houſe of arms; not 


only to ſecure it as a noble badge to the conqueror, but againſt the fatal effects 
of a prediction, that it would ſome time or other revenge upon the men of 
Ulſter, the indignities which the great warrior, whoſe brains they were, had 
ſuffered roms am. Theſe ſort of predictions were very frequeny. amon g 
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their Druids ; and in that, age of ' ipnorance and f ſuperſtition, * much re- 
„ garded. Notwithſtanding all their Care to, preſerys 4b ball which was to have 
F ſuch terrible conſequences in che province, there being at that time two 
. . fools in the court of Connor who had ſeen it, and liking! it for a a plaything, 
1 deny ſtole ig undiſcovered; and going to, ſome diſtance from the palace, 
. | tolled it about from one to the other as a common ball At this time it hap- 
pened, as the hiſtorians tell us, that Czar a champion of the ſecond order 
belonging to the province of Connaught, paſſing by, ſpied the fools at their 
diverſion ; and immediately diſcovering it to,be a ball of brains, he found 


# » » >" 


means to get it from them, and carried it home to his own province. Upon 
Z a conſultation with ſome of his own people about this military trophy, 1 it was 
WW ceonjectured that theſe were once the brains of the great MEsGEDRA 3 3 and 

the prophecy relating to them being well known and as well confided . in, the 

champion who had obtained it of the fobls always wore it about him, that 
he might be able to fulfill the prediction. In thoſe days the fling was an 
5 13 inſtrument of war in great uſe; and many were as expert in the exerciſe of 
5 ii, at hitting a mark, as we are now with 4 muſket. I have already | menti- 
oned the frequent hoſtilities between the two provinces. of Ulſter and Con- 
naught; and therefore it was not long before CEA had an N 
to make trial of the effects of his new weapon. 


4 <P 


" The 3 on both . were Kn out for a deli ive battle, f in order to 
jolt an end to the mutual depredations which deſtroyed il the | provinces, But 
as the Connaught general was apprehenſive that his army was not a match 
for that of Cox ok, he contrived a ſtratagem to deſtroy him without fight- 
ing. Many of the principal ladies of Connaught being at that time on the 
top of a hill, in order to view the two armies and wait the event of the bat- 
bs. _ tle, they were requeſted to ſend a meſſenger to the King, as having ſome- 
—_ thing of great importance to ſay to him; and who had no danger to appre- | 

5 hend from apy of them The King being a man of gallantry, and ſeeing. 
nobody but women, fell into the ſnare. But though he truſted to the ho- 
nor of the ladies and went up to them without attendants, yet he ſoon 
found that they had deceived him ; and perceiving Cxar in their company, 
he retreated towards his ſorces faſter than he came. The champion had 


Es bot che ball of brains ready i in his fag 0 diſcharge at the the * of Ul- 
5 | ters 
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ſter; and When lie ub binde vg detected V Co digte, he 
Purſuetl Hiini tifl he came near hough! to takte his am and diſtharge his 


han; Which hitting the King's head made à terrible fracture, juſt as ſome of 


his guards, who had ſeen him purſued, were coming up to his relief; from 
whom it was with difficulty that Cear eſcaped by flight, "This. ſtratagem 
carries with it fo ſevere a reflection on the honour of che Wren ladies 
as well as of this famous warrior, that it ſecures it from the ſuſpicion, v 
I moſt own I fhould othetwiſe entertain, of its being a fiction of the bat. 


of the matter. 


officers who were attending him, to the operation mr: he thought ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve, his majeſty's life; becauſe it was poſſible he mighit die 
under his hands, One would imagine from this circumſtance, chat the uſe 


of the trephine was then known in ſurgery ; but however this might be, 
the officers conſidering that a deſperate caſe requires a deſperate remedy, 

| epended on the life of 
_ Connor, they confented:to his propofal. The care and {kill of the 
ored the King to his ſpeech and ſenſes; and 
in a great degree, yet the wound had had 
that effect upon tlie brain, as, upon any violent paſſion or heat of ſpirits, it 


and that the peace and happineſs of the province dep 


far; geon in a mort Ane 
though the fracture Was cur. 


would be. in danger of breaking out again; and a relapſe might be at- 
| tended with vety fatal conſequences. Therefore the ſurgeon very ho- 


neſtly and very wiſely adviſed his Majeſty to avoid all immoderate exer-- 


. ciles that might put his blood into a ferment; particularly not to ride hard, 
and to be in any reſpect ihcontinent, but to keep himſelf always tempe- 


rate and cool. The King had underſtanding enough to ſee the propriety and | 
importance of this advice, and prudence enough for ſeven Lara to follow i it. 


Though the artifice by Chick) he received this fatal w no 
1 to thoſe who contrived or aſſiſted in it, as T Base laid, yer it muſt 
e dwhdd' thit” the hotorious perfidy Which this King was guilty of, in 
Al three chiefs to be aſſaſſmated, to whom he had given hoſtages 
d fafe conduct, made his on fate through treachery to de leſs la- 
2 | ** 


to embelliſh his e Wes ſhall leave the _ to his GED 4092. 


The ball Mary Made a Rader of a very * 4 eee and i 
rendered the King ſenſeleſs, his ſurgeon required the conſent of the great 
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mented. It gave a fair opening to weak and ſuperſtitious people, to ac- 


count it to be a juſt and public judgment from heaven as a puniſhment 
fie that perfidy : but among thoſe who believe another ſtate of retribu- 
tion, it is very raſh and inconſiderate, if no worſe, to make free in. this 
-manner with the ways of Providence. N otwithſtanding the temptation 
which direct and apparent circumſtances may carry in them to influence 


our judgment of ſuch events, yet it is ſafeſt and beſt, to leave them all 


to Him, who does whatever 1 n among the inhabitants of the 
earth. 7 


The Philoſophers, whom thy called the Fileahs and were likewiſe their 
Bards and Poets, having engroſſed the learning and corrupted the law of the 
country, and the good which ſociety had a right to from both being thus 
defeated, the popular fury at length was raiſed, and poured down upon 
them like a torrent. In this, as in moſt ſimilar caſes, violence knew 
- no bounds ; but good and bad were ſwept before it without any diſcrimi- 
nation. The abuſe of things being confounded with the juſt and tem- 
perate uſe of them, the people of Leinſter and both the Munſters, in 
the height of their rage would hear of no accommodation: All ſalutary 
- reformations were propoſed in vain ; and nothing but the .baniſhment of 
all the Fileahs, an order without which the ſtate could not ſubſiſt, would 
. appeaſe their reſentment. Indeed the conſiderations which regulate 
popular opinions are ſeldom free from intereſt or paſſion; and never, or 
_ almoſt never, reach farther than the preſent time. Thoſe among them 
. who judge beſt are themſelves deceived by their own ſenſe of intereſt; 
and ſeem one by one to have determined, thou 1gh they will not confeſs, 
and perhaps do not know it, to procure: their own ſatisfaction, without 
any care about the public, or the future. The reader i is obliged 4 for this 
_ obſervation to the Duke de SUL LY, who faw it verified in his time in 
France: it was verified in the event we are relating in the Iriſh hiſtory 
many ages ago; and I wiſh1.could not add, that it is almoſt every day 
.- verifying i in the country in uchich I write. Xx this ſhews us that human 
nature has been the fame in all ages ſince the creation of the world, 
- which every body ſeems to know, it will/; allo ſhew us another thing, 


- athich nobody f ſeems. to know, that the voice of the People, is not the 
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"voice of Gon, tut för Wie bit part the voice 'of delafiore ; whit 
prompted by thofe who have intereſts or paſſions of their own to nk: 
This was exactly the caſe at that time in Ireland. Becauſe moſt of the 
Fileahs in their judicial capacity, had invaded private property inſtead 
of protecting it by law, therefore the whole order, good and bad, were 
to be extirpated;. that ſome might fill the places from which thoſe were to 
be diſmiſſed, and others mi Ol F their eg, for” e and 


perſonal | injuries. th 12 


| In this diſtreſs the Filcahs Wund no Protektion but i in the court of Con- 
Nok the King of Ulſter ; who is eminently diſtinguiſhed in the ancient-re- 
cords of Ireland as a very able and accompliſhed Prince. His underſtanding 
however was too good to be impoſed upon with ſounds and ſhadows of pa- 
triotiſm, or to be run away with by popular clamour ; and wiſely. conſider- 
ing the danger with which ſo deſperate a cure was attended, he attempted,. 
and at laſt effected a reformation to the ſatisfaction of the whole Iſland. 
However corrupt the Fileahs in general might have been, yet even at this 
time there were men of great integrity and capacity of their number; and it 
would have been very wonderful if there had not. For as every bard of the 
firſt order retained as a mark of diſtinction thirty others of. lower rank as his- 
| attendants, and every ſecond bard retained fifteen, the whole body amount- 
ed to near a thouſand. They were not only the lawyers of the people, but 
their poets, philoſophers, and hiſtorians. In this diſgrace, the beſt and wiſeſt 
amongſt them had recourſe to the King of Ulſter, as a patron of the learned, 
and a particular friend to their profeſſion. Some of theſe were the deſcen- 
dents of the celebrated DęG AD before mentioned; whom Connok em- 


ployed in reducing the whole body of the laws to intelligible and ſimple 
rules; and in giving ſuch determination in all poſſible cafes as enabled every 


man of common ſenſe and learning to be a tolerable judge of his own, By 
theſe prudent regulations, and by the interpoſition of the King of -Ulſter, 
the lawyers were admitted again into credit, upon trial for ſeven yeats; and 
from the terror of their late intended expulſion they were eaſily induced to 
practiſe on the principles of their original inſtitution. The laws being at this 
time reduced into axioms, which were thought to be compiled with End 

gs and equity as to receive * — of * acquired the 
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| — of . Celeſtial Judgments ;” and for many ſucceding ages no nation 
„ . oa the co or execution of laws than, this. . | 


0 7 | Qooes of Oden; haviog convienoat and affſted itn men of 
Ulſter in their incurſions, became an object of reſentment at the court of 
- Connor. Not content however with carrying hoſtilities into her province, 

and oppoſing her armies in the field of battle, a ſon of the King of Ulſter, 


and of a mean ignoble ungenerous diſpoſition, forgetting what was due to 


his royal birth, what was due to the hero, and even what manhood required 
of him, : degraded himſelf. ſo lou / as to become the aſſaſſin of an old helpleſs 
woman. This great Queen, it ſeems, took much delight in. ſwimming ; ; 
and her palace being ſituated on the banks of a fine lake, ſhe uſed to retire 
thither in the ſummer mornings to refreſh and divert herſelf with bathing. 
A cuſtom of this kind could not he kept a ſecret; and it being known among 
others to the Prince of Ulſter, he contrived, a ſcheme. for her deſtruction. 
But not being then expert enough;in the art of ſlinging, he meaſured with 


4 Aline the exact diſtance ſrom one ſide of the lake to the other, and returned 


home undiſcovered. HBeing thus maſter of the breadth of the lake where 

the Queen entered, he ſet-up: two ſtakes at. the ame diſtance, from each 

other; and placing an apple on the, top of one of them, and ſanding at the 

other, he practiſed throwing a ſtone at it with a ſling ſo long as to be able 

always to hit the mack. Having arrived at this dexterity, his next buſineſs 
as to procure an-opportunity.of _m it againſt: anne Kon. pre- 
' ſented itſelf, N Th 


19 13 having: been . upon | the orovindls, 1 in order to 


2 gecommodate ſame of their, differences, at which this Prince was to aſſiſt on 


dhe part of 'Viſter and the place of meeting being appointed, probably by 
\ his contrivance, near the lake abovementioned; he took his ſtand one morn- 


« 'Ing-unperceived z. and as Me aA entered the water, he ſtruck her full in che 
. fotehead with a ſtone from big fling, which ſtunned, and ſunk her inſtantly 


-t0/the bottom. «Aſter: ſuch an ignomimious inſidious, manner died this great 
en, far advanced in years, by, the baſe and cowardly hand of a 
young prince. ghe had had her failings, it muſt be owned; but they 1 were 


- failings that — A o 0 Protecyon of a. man o gallantry, inſtced of -- 
125 making 
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making 755 — to ſuch a belliſh tage; and Frey from thoſe hal- 
ings, ſhe diſplayed accompliſhments and virtues, 'which equal - her to the 
greateſt heroines of antiquity. If it was proper to acquaint the reader of the 
death of this illuſtrious Queen, who had made ſo great a figure on the pub- 
hic ſtage, on account of her valour, her gaiety, her generoſity; and manly 
ſenſe, it ſeemed neceſſary to relate the particular circumſtances attending it; 
in order to ſhew to what lengths of meanneſs, infamy, and wickedneſs, poli- 
tical reſentments alone will carry men of the higheſt rank and education, 
when they are not under the controul of good ſenſe and virtue 


„ ps # 


Whatever were the great accompliſhments and the merit of -Coxnnor 
King of Ulſter, and which have diſtinguiſhed his name in all the ancient re- | 
cords of the kingdom, yet he was far from being a happy man either in his 
family or himſelf. * One of his ſons,” as we have ſeen, diveſted himſelf of 
all ſenſe of glory and of goodneſs, and took great pains for many- days i in 
order. to qualify himſelf to be the cowardly murderer of his own aunt, ui 
dropping into her grave, who had been a Queen of great renown, One of 
his daughters was ſo much beloved by the King of Leinſter, that inſtead of 
requiring any dower with her, he made over a eonlidcrabls part of his own 
dominions to her father in order to obtain her in marriage. But the lady, 
tho' ſhe conſented to this aggrandizement of her family, and gave her hand 
to the Prince who was ſo much enamoured of her, yet had very little 
regard to her own honour, and her huſband's happineſs : for in a ſhort time 
after her marriage, ſhe went. off with a galant, an officer in her father 8 
army, to whom ſhe had before given her heart. As to ConnoR himſelf, 
to fay nothing of the breach of faith abovementioned, he tarniſhed alt 
his glory in a fit of drunkeneſs, by committing inceſt with his mother, 8 
whom he got with child. Though he obſerved the ſurgeon's directions 
for ſeven years after the fracture of his ſkull, yet at the end of that 
term, having ſuffered the paſſion of anger on ſome occaſion to get the. 
| better of him, his blood and ſpirits y 


were thrown in to ſuch a diſorder, 
that the wound durant out wo imme : of. his br 2 
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in the Introduction. But as there have been ſo many teſti 
dog "bard pod e genius of theſe; peo 


7 


The ancient hiſtories of this iſland abound with relations of the mili- 
tary exploits of the heroes and champions of this age, and particularly of 
the famous CucuLLinG, ſo much celebrated in the poem referred to 
20nies already 
and as their ſtories have 
connex | ctions of the times, they appeared 

improper for ſuch a work as this. 11 pr the great com- 

ſter, the reader has 
heard abchkin g of ihe King of Ireland, — they were commotions 


Die 


which laſted, with ſome intermiſſion, for ſeven years, and were attend- 


ed with fatal conſequences to both, this neutrality of the Monarch is 
to be accounted for, not only from the cauſe of the quarrel, but from 


his own turn of mind. The original of the quarrel was an Ulſter gentle- 


man's ſtealing a young lady, =—_— Connor, to defeat the prophecy 


of a Druid at her birth about the diſturbances ſhe ſhould occaſion, had 


kept confined and guarded; and though he had given hoſtages for their 
lafe return as a teſtimony of his pardon, yet he cauſed the lover and his 
two brothers to be aſſaſſinated; whoſe friends, and the hoſtages them- 
ſelves, reſenting this pertidy, took up arms againſt him, as it has been 
faid ; and retreating into Connaught, they intereſted the Queen and 
people of that province in their cauſe. But whatever might be the 


| Monarch's ſentiments as to the ſubject of the quarrel, his own diſpoſi- 
tion led him to take no part in it, but to fit by rather as a ſpectator 

| unconcerned. There was all the reaſon i in the world indeed for him to 
interpoſe by his authority between the parties ; ; had it nat been for his 


peculiar diſpoſition, which made hirh indifferent to whatever happened. 
Fe or the King of Ulſter had married one, and, on her death, another 


of his daughters; and a third was the Queen of Connaught. But the 
Monarch having loſt his three ſons, who were born at a birth, in battle, 


and who had encreaſed his natural affection by their accompliſhments, | 


cCcontracted from thence ſo great a melancholy and dejection of ſpirits, as 


to make him careleſs about everything; and I from. the length a of his py 
Fghs, his ſurname of F cx 1 was derived. 's 
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Boox IV. | 
the old Heremonian line; and oak. tie was ' Monarch ; 


for, ten years, yet we hear no more of him than that he was s killed, and. ; 


that his death occaſioned a great contention for the Moniat 
many ſtruggles, the electors rejected all the competitors, and lnktral 
the crown upon EprRs0 ol the grandſon of DzcAD, 'a peaceable wiſe | 


and good Prince, who would probably have made a figure worthy of his 


deſcent, had he been permitted to enjoy his dignity long 'enong 
the diſplay of his great abilities. But at the end of five years, he was 
killed by his ſucceſſor, and in ſix months after, his ſon revenged his 
death and mounted the throne by the name of Cox Ax the Great, on 

which he ſat ſixty years; the lon geſt, . beſt . 1 


in the whole Iriſh hiſtory. | 


This i is the character given of hie; by heit 


writers; and there are reaſons ſufficient perhaps to juſtify it. But as an . 
| 3937- 


abatement of his glo ry. and which ſeems a great impeachment of his 
equity, becauſe his father had been murdered by a Prince of Leinſter 
out of his ambition to ſeize the Monarchy, Cox AR exacted a fine 
a whole province, of three hundred COWS, three — fat 


from the 
hogs, three hundred veſſels of ale, and three hundred ſwords mounted 


with gold, to be paid every year to him and his ſucceſſors for ever. It 


was the higheſt injuſtice to make a provinęe anſwerable for the guilt of 


a ſingle man; but in that country, where t 
by thoſe who aſpired after the crown, was ſo freque 


the conſtant practice, the injuſtice of this puniſhment was greatly agy ag; ra fx | { 
ne, he obliged them alſo to 


vated. Not content however with this fin 


give up the whole dominion of Offory,: which% as 1 of K. b reve © 


extent; that it might be annexed to the pr 
tive country: and in order to e Sigh ſurrender” in I 
and moſt ſolemn manner poſſible, he obliged the people of Leinſter to 


ſwear by heaven and ea, * ſun and moon and all the planets, n 


. and ak jpoſtcainy: ſhould for ev 
Ein 1 | * 


| In wet fir year of . Monarchs reign, PP op plc at Tan was, 


r -ableſt ah moſt n Cox AAY 1, 


e mr rder of their Monarohs; | . 


3 


, 75 


7 e e old writers give "oy and, + bats, 1 


u K. 2 of the ſerenity of the air as well as the tranquillity 


2 


che year of the world in which 


of the ſtate, and of the extraordinary productions of the earth and ſea, 

in the reign of this favourite Monarch. Nor ſhould all this ſeem won- 
derful, i they lay. when i it is conſidered, that at this time the Saviour of | 
the world was vorn; which made theſe. * more 9 than all 


that had been before it. 


But l find myſelf obliged to dep: part in this inſtance 7 Mr. 0 Fi A- 


_ n#RTyY's chronology, which I bs adopted, hitherto all along, as being 


the moſt accurate: and whereas he has placed the Chriſtian æra in the 
firſt year of this Monarch, which he computes in the year of the world. 
three thouſand nine hundrediand forty nine, I follow the chronology: of 


Archbiſhop UsnER, who. places that great event in the year of the 
world four thouſand and four, and conſequently in the fifty fifth year of 
the reign of this Iriſh Monarch. The difference however is but trifling, 


and totally i rial with regard to the hiſtory and the tranſactions 


which it records. Every ene who is at all converſant with ſubjects os 


th to adjuſt ſuch very ancient- 
æras, * alſo hte wid. the e e in their computatian of 

Cunisr was born. If I prefer Usu ERG 
to O FLAKERTY'S, ibis be uſe the greateſt 0 learned moderns 
acquieſce in the primate's chronology as the moſt accurate: and if we 


only ſu ppoſe the Chriſtian æra to commence about fifty years later than 
wie find it in the Ogygia, or bring the 8 of Conakr. and all the 
epochas in this hiſtory ab 


be-adjuſted. The reader will Ares 4 that From: Wie i 
dates in this work are changed from the y. 
as Fave, as the * e- e comput 


il i "4 
r . IRS: 1 7 


| Notwithſtanding this Monarch 3 auch a h_ ak b peaceful 


_* reign, and his name is diſtinguiſhed in a very extraordinary manner 
* by the hiſtorians, yet very few 


particulars are handed down relating to 
adminiſtration, It is eafy to from his 2 chat all the 
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40s of. p 10 were e cultivated as fon as the age he liyed in p mitted; and 


we are informed by Tacitus, that the 


were better known at this time than thoſe. of ' Britaio ; ya the —— . 


greater commerce that was carried on by the merchants to the former. 
A reign of ſixty years had never been ſeen in this country before; not 


was it leſs extraordinary, that it ſhould continue almoſt the whole time 


in peace. Here was therefore opportunity enou gh for a wiſe and ag 


Monarch, to acquire fame and glory to himſelf, by extending and ſe- 
curing the happineſs of his people. For without peace and tranquillity, | 


at home eſpecially," it is im ible for the beſt and wiſeſt Prince in the 

world, to give a luſtre and improvement to arts and ſciences, or to pro- 
mote trade and commerce : and with the advantage of the moſt pro- 
found and undiſturbed repoſe, unleſs a Prince has talents, and a diſpohi- 


tion to exert them for the public good, his government will be marked 


by dog god e ee a9 ſervitude of his b 
5 * | 


& ; 2 92 5 188 . ; Fa p io * * 1 
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The Triſh Moairch; ve are told, had ben abilities and a Kalt for 
government ; ; and without being informed of the particulars of his con- 
duct in public affairs, we may reaſonably conclude, that he formed agd 


executed the beſt projects 1 in his power to the great and good deſign « of 
the public happineſs. | For he could not have acquired the glory which 


he did acquire, in ſuch an age of liberty and fierce contention, if he 


© and benevolent as ; 
A ſet of 


had not deſerved it. His adminiſtration however, wi 
we have ſuppoſed it, did not ſecure him from all diſturbance. 7 
inſolent and ſeditious people, of which a ſon of a King of Wales was at the 
head, ha 

of this tfeatment, they drew together all the men of deſperate fortune 
whom ty could meet with; and engaging them! in the conſpiracy for the 
fake of plunder, they made a deſcent upon Ireland in F abe time, 
marched in ſecrecy to the palace at Tara hire the Monarch lay, and ſet- 


ended the reign and life of Conaxy the great: an 
confuſion among all the Princes and the people, that an interregnum e 
five — enſued before another Monarch was electeeeeeln. 


0 obliged Cow ARx to baniſh them out of the iſland. In revenge . 


ting the whole building on fire he periſhed in the flames. In this manner 
and his death cauſed ſuch 77 
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wm a a Pri nce of the Heremonian line, at length filled the throne; 
| though he had committed inceſt with his mother many years before. 
He afterwards obtained a daughter of the King of Denmark in mar- 
riage, for Whoſe death he was ſo much afflicted, that after a reign of 
eight years he fell upon his own ſword and put an end to his life. His 
ſucceflor enjoying the monarchy but one year, nenn the ” of 


? n * his mother, was 1 2 it. 


It he ys e in the ebe voi of this WER that the Picts bad 


in former times a great connexion with the people of Ireland, and were 


in ſome degree tributaries to their monarchs. In the reign of CRIN- 
THAN, who had married a daughter of a Pictiſn Prince, ſome of the 
Iriſh forces became auxiliaries to the Picts againſt the Romans in Bri- 
tain. As faction may be ſaid to be the diſeaſe of liberty, ſo no free 


ſtates perhaps are without it. Ireland, the freeſt ſtate that ever exiſt- 


ed under a monarchy, was never without its factions, as we have ſeen; 
and at this time there was a very powerful one formed againſt the Mo- 


narch. But as he was diſting uiſhed by his bravery and ſucceſs againſt his 


tw 


cnemies, and beloved among the people, an oppoſition at home appear- 
ed of little conſequence. A chief of the faction therefore againſt him 
lied to AGR1CoLAa the Roman governor then in Britain, and encou- 


raged him all he could to make a deſcent. on Ireland: aſſuring him, ac- 
cording to Tacitus, of a certain conqueſt with only a ſingle legion and 


a few auxiliaries, An invafion of Ireland in conſequence of this advice 
would have been undertaken by the Roman general, if he had not been 
recalled ſoon after; but had it been undertaken with fo ſmall a force as, 


had been declared ſufficient, the Romans, it is eaſy to ſee, would have 


loſt their aim as Ca5A did in his firſt expedition againſt Britain with 
o legione—apd the thought of invading Ireland was never afterwards | 
Baud. Indeed the Roman arms in Britain declined ſo much from this 


time, that the Picts and their allies the Iriſh, headed by CxiMTHAN him- 


ſelf i in perſon, made Jrruptions into the Roman province, where their ſu- 
periority was confeſſed; and they returned to their own country loaded 


with ſpoils and * trophies. * theſe were reckoned ſome 
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ſbields and weapons + extraordinary EF as art; beſides 
equipages, jewels, and other ornaments of value. But n. Was 1 ot 
che whole acquiſition of the Triſh Monarch in this expedition. Man 
arts both military and mechanic, which he learnt of his et 
converted to the uſe and advantage of his ſubjects, and for th 5 
cine of his troops. But in the midſt of his great deſigns, and air | 
a a reign of fixteen years full of glory and e 2 ene rome I A me 
firſt loſt his life by an unf örtu * is 


palace. 


At the de th of this OY the Mileſian acceflion in ee, Causa I 
of Ireland was interrupted, after it had continued eleven hundred years, 
Though KzaTinG and other writers paſs over this firſt plebeian war A, * 
in ſilence, and place the rebellion of the uſurper above forty years after 
this time, yet I make no difficulty in rejedting their authority in this, 
as well as in many other inſtances, and in following O FraurrTy and 
the author of the Diſfertations, who are infinitely more accurate. A con- 
ſpiracy having been formed among the poſterity of the Belgians in the 
ſeveral provinces, who thought themſelves treated with too much ſeveri- © 
ty, they irritated the common people to take up arms in their defence „ 
and under pretence of aboliſhing the tyranny of their Kings they ma. 

facred'the nobility in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, and ſet CARE of TT. 
the Belgian race upon the throne, who filled it for five years till his. „ 
death. Whatever views his party might have, and how ſtrong. ſoever 
their hopes might be built upon Mok ax his ſon whom they elected to 
een him, yet, by a virtue ſcarcely ever heard of, M RAN refuſed. 
the regal title; and by His example and abilities prevailed upon the peo- 
ple to relinquiſh 5 rebellion, and to reſtore the royal family in the. 
perſon of FzREDACH the fon of CRIMTHAN. There is not in all. 
hiſtory, as 1 remember, | another inſtance of a revolution like this; 
brought about by the ſelf-denial and ſtrength of mind of a fingle man, To 
_ called to the'exerciſe of royal power heb the wickedneſs and perhdy 9 
of his own father, diveſting himſelf of it, and diſarming a furious giddy 
- multitude, in order to aut the public tranquillity and to ſet the law - 
ful heir upon the throne; It is aſtoniſhing to obſerve what an influence. 
one man in certain conjuntures can acquire over a factious and noiſy mul- 
— — 86% A ae binde: 
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* for in proportion as they. are fickle and incon6derite- they- are 
eaſily led either this way or that; and though they often purſue their 


ſchemes with raſhneſs and even with fury, yet for the moſt part thoſe 


ſchemes are general and directed to ſome common ingereſt, * not to 
u the nme, or ee of em WBW er7r fs 


F EREDAC H kn, ha, tak W hated. by the Peep 
populace, was by the means of the worthy ſon of a wicked traitor elec- 
ted to the Monarchy; and by his upright adminiſtration he acquired 
the name of FrxxDAcx the juſt. A Prince of this diſpoſition, -we 

may be ſure, was not ungrateful to the man whoſe virtue was the ſole 
cauſe of his exaltation; and we are told that he took Mok Ax into 

great ſhare of the government, and appointed him Chief juſtice of 


Ireland. Let the reader figure to himſelf ſuch a Monarch and ſuch a 


Miniſter at one and the ſame time, and he will ſoon conceive the happi- 
neſs of the people: he will fee miſrule giving place to harmony, inſur- 


tredction ſubſiding into tran quillity, and order ariſing out of confuſion. 


Such was the ſtate of Ireland at the end of the firſt Plebeian war; and 


under ſuch governors it could not be otherwiſe. Men endowed, as 
they were, with ſo large a proportion of the etherial ſpirit, — as Lord 


BoLIxOCBROkx calls it, would at no time act upon other principles than 
for the public good: but in thoſe days of jealouſy and popular conten- 


tion, they could not with ſafety act upon any other. The greateſt com- 


mendations are beſtowed upon the wiſdom and integrity of their govern- 
ment. Among other accounts of their public meaſures promoting the 
welfare of the ſtate, the Bards have recorded a mythological fable of a. 
collar worn by Mon Ax in the execution of his office ; and which the 
modern hiſtorians have been weak enough to deliver down as real hiſtory. 
That this judge might be always upright and impartial in adminiftring, 


juſtice according to the Monarch's and his own deſire, the fable tells 
us, that they contrived a collar to be worn round bis neck, of a pro- 


perty ſo wonderful and fo uſeful, that, whenever the judge was de- 
viating from equity, would contract itſelf, and pinch him in exact 


5 to. his error ; and at all other times would hang looſe and 


eaſy. 5 # 
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The * however was not ſo much for the uſe of n whoſe 


integrity never left him, as for other judges who might ſuccede him; 


and to extort the truth alſo from witneſſes in the courts of law. Thus, if 
it was put about the neck of a wicked judge who intended an unjuſt or 
partial ſentence, it would continue ſhrinking 'till it ſtrangled him, or 


till he changed his ſentence into a juſt one ; when it would inflantly 


dilate and ſet him at liberty. In the fame manner it would act uł 

the neck of an evidence on a trial: and from hence aroſe a cuſtol* Th 
the judicatories of that kingdom, for the Judge, when he ſuſpected the 
veracity of a witneſs and had a mind to terrify him from perjury, to 
charge him ſolemnly to tell the truth, or elſe his life would pay for it, 


as the collar of Mox Ax was about his neck. The reader, I am ſure, 


will want no aſſiſtance in explainin g this fable; and all the reflexion 
I ſhall make upon it, is that it would be well for the preſent age if we 
had Moran's collar here; not on account of the Judges, whoſe inte- 
grity, it muſt be ſaid to their honour, wants no preſervative ; but on ac- 
count of witneſſes in the Courts of juſtice, where perjury is more no- 
torious than in any age that has been before it. When FEREDACH 
had reigned one and twenty years, with the greateſt glory to himſelf 


and with peace and happineſs 'to to his people, he died a en, d. 
tan and beloved. 


The ſucceſſor a this Prince underwent the wad fate T the Triſh 
Monarchs,. in three years after his election to the throne, by the hand 
of the ſon of FrREDACH; who had not the ſame abilities and good 
fortune as his father had ; and who after an uneaſy reign. of ſeven years 
was murdered at the. breaking out of the ſecond Plebeian war. The 


name of « Attacots” was given to theſe rebels in memory of their horrid 


cruelties ; and afterwards it reached to North Britain, as a proper name 
for all ſeditious diſturbers of the public peace; but in proceſs of time, 
it was no longer uſed in this reſtrained and odious ſenſe, but became ap- 
propriated to the people inhabiting cloſe to Adrian's wall in Britain. 
The ſecond Attacotic war proved in ſome degree more deſtructive than the 


hiſt, * * of the N Kings eng eing in it, and making their jc 
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with others for the public 
cauſe. Old as this artifice is, and detected ſo much as it hath 
deen, it ſtill continues to impoſe upon mankind; and at this day we are 
as much the dupes of pretended patriots, deceiving ourſelves and 
being deceived with ſounds, as the Iriſh were at the time I am writing 
of, The provincial Kings, expecting more from the ſon of FxReDAcu 
than it was in his power to do, and perhaps expecting it becauſe he was the 


ſon of ſuch a father, grew uncaſy and diſcontented under his government; 


and at the end of ſeven years entering into a conſpiracy, of which EL IM 
the King of Ulſter was at the head, they irritated the people to a rebellion 


under the guiſe of liberty, put the Monarch to death in a ſeditious man- 


ner, and ſet the crown upon ELIM the principal champion of their cauſe. 
But it was not long before the people found to their coſt that they were 
miſtaken; and that they had changed the imagined tyranny of a ſingle 
Monarch, for the real neh and miſrule of ſeveral e 5 


The fon of their late King, with a few of his friends that were at- 


tached to him, paſſed over to North Britain, to a Pictiſh King his mo- 


| ther's father; till a fair occaſion ſhould offer in which he might aſſert 


his right. In the mean while ELI, the chief uſurper, attended to no- 


thing but the exerciſe of his power, and the keeping thoſe under wha 


had lifted him into the throne. All the ſchemes of utility, formed and 


, eſtabliſhed by FEREDACH and Moran, were laid afide, or neglected; 
the arts and ſciences were left to ſhift for themſelves; and even hiſtory 


and learning were rather diſcountenanced than protected. What an un- 


happy reverſe of: times for the people of Ireland! amidſt the confuſion 
introduced by ſuch a government, trade and commerce languiſhed gradu- 
ally 'till they were almoſt extinguiſhed ; the fields became uncultivated ; 


and, to compleat their miſery, a grievous famine enſued. No leſs than 
four years paſſed away in this manner, when the ſpirit of the people be- 


ing rouſed by their diſtreſſes, they determined to bring about a change 


of government in favour of the fon of their late King, and the grand- 
fon of their favourite Fzxxzpacs the Juſt, To this purpoſe they ſent 


an invitation to him into Scotland, aſſuring him of their aſſiſtance to re- 


cover the crown. 2 VATHAL was no ſooner informed of the deplora- 


„ o ble 
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ble ſtate of his native country, and of the readineſs of the 3 at 
in his favour, than he determined to attempt the poſſeſſion of the mo—- : „ 
narchy, and to aboliſh the tyranny of the uſurpers. Aſſiſted by his grand- „ 008 
father, at the head of ſome of his Pictiſh veteran troops, he landed in 4 A 
Ireland; and meeting many of his friends ready to join him with their "I 
forces, he marched directly to Tara, where ſeveral of the principal men 
of the kingdom were afſembled, and where with joyful acclamations ** 
vas elected King. en nd | Po Ws HO 


The es EL IM, and his coadjutors the evi Princes, being Ty 1 
greatly alarmed at theſe proceedings, prepared with the utmoſt vigour for — — 
their defence; but they ſoon felt the difference, between the affections A. P. 130. 
of a people gained by wiſe and mild and beneficial meaſures of govern- 
ment, and thoſe that were enraged by tyranny, and oppreſſion. It was not 
long before the two armies met; and ELim's forces being defeated and 
himſelf flain in the battle, the Monarch purſued his victory over all the 
provinces ; and being ſucceſsful in every engagement againſt the rebels, 

he put an end to the uſurpation, redeemed the people from the , 
of the Attacots, and reſtored tranquillity to the kingdom. In this man- 
ner ended the ſecond Plebeian war; and in ſuch vaſtly different colours, - Eo 
are the characters of FERE DACH, and ELim, delivered down to poſteri- 
ty! What a leſſon is this, not only to Kings and rulers, but to all thoſe 

whoſe rank and office makes them great enough to be recorded] teach- 

ing them what they muſt expect, and what they may juſtly dread from 
hiſtory ; whole voice, if they are unworthy, will proclaim their. infamy, 

whatever A SPL may once have had to ſilence or corrupt it. 


When TvATHAL had thoroughly ſettled himſelf. on the 1 __ _ 
convened the general aſſembly of the ſtates at Tara after the manner 25 " 
his predeceſlors ; ; who always held a Parliament in the beginning of their 
reign, to conſult on the affairs of government, and to promote the public | 
welfare. The members of the aſſembly met him with great pleaſure, N 4 
recognized his title to the crown, and the conſtitution being again re- © 
ne ey took an oath of Wee to continue the ſucceſſion to his : 
TW. family, 


| bara of * that can be a * to himſelf and the commu- 
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5 family, in excluſion of the other lines, as their har; had done to 


Hoco the Great; by way of attonement for their ſedition, and as 
a recompence for the ſervice he had done his country. For if we ſup- 
poſe, as ſome of their writers do, that this engagement was entered into 
48 a remedy for thoſe evils which they had ſmarted under through an 


elective form of government, they would ſurely have carried the reme- 


dy ſo far as to compleat the cure, by making the crown hereditary, and 
not elective in this family: and as they did not make ſuch an improve- 
ment in their conſtitution, they only exchanged the evil which they re- 
dreſſed for another almoſt as great. But it may perhaps admit of a queſ- 
tion, whether they thought that ſuch an alteration in the law of ſucceſ- 


ſion would be indeed an improvement of the conſtitution ; or at leaſt, 


whether they did not chooſe to ſubmit to the many inconveniencies attend- 
ing popular elections of their Monarchs, rather than to have them impoſed | 
upon the country by the right of primogeniture. Both methods have their 


| INCOnvVeniences ; 5 and there 1 is no civil menen perhaps without them. 


But amongſt a people fo 1 of public liberty as the Iriſh had al- 
au been, it is probable that they preferred the former, not by accident 


or through ignorance, but upon deliberation and by choice; though they 
Yometimes hazarded their ſafety, and the public tranquillity was for the 


moſt part interrupted by it. It muſt be owned that by making merit and 
ſuperior abilities the qualifications for the monarchy, without regard to 
ſucceſſion, very noble' purpoſes were anſwered, and great evils avoided, 

as well as much inconvenience ſometimes ſuffered. Of the firſt ſort was 
the raiſing a ſpirit 6f emulation and real patriotiſm in the breaſts of 


youth; and impreſſing and cultivating the moſt manly and virtuous prin- 


ciples, i 1 to the temptations of corrupted nature. Of the 
evils avoided by it the reader may form a notion from what one of their 


 awriters has ſaid in its vindication ; and I will give it in his own words. 


«« But till how much wiſer is ſuch an ordinance, than that which throws 
all the acquiſitions of an ancient and renowned family, into the hands of 
an half ideot.or a licenſed madman, without perfon, or parts, or huma- 
-nity, or courage; one commonly remarkable for the commiſſion of every 


we 


nity 
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nity which tolerates him. How many inſtances have we FI of eh 
profligates in our own time. How often have we ſeen the laborious ac 
quiſitions of virtue and valour, the tenure of ages, undermined in al- 
moſt a moment by a peſt of this kind; who ſets fire to the train witk 
his own hands, and often takes a frantic pride worthy. of ſuch a monſter 


in the violence of the exploſion [r].” The deſcription is ſtrong, but it 


is not unjuſt; and if there was not a remedy for this evil by depoſing the 


madman, which has been often applied in our on country, an heredi- . 


tary monarchy by right of birth might be more inconvenient. than that R 
which now 1 in Tremng: —Bue t to turn 1 , to 1 — + his 


In the ae Fan ene at Tara, in bla > hu tile of 8 oe 
cron was recognized, and the ſucceſſion in his family, though not by mere 
primogeniture without merit or valor, was paſſed into a law and ſworn to, . 
adecree was made for the ſeparation of a large tract of land from each of the 
four provinces, which met together at a certain place, for the Demeſne lands 
of the crown; in order to ſupply the Monarch's houſhold, and to give a ſplen⸗ 
dour and magnificence to the government that was never known before“ 
The part which was thus divided from the reſt and thus appropriated, the 
King appointed for the county of Meath, as it is at this day; and which be- 
fore conſiſted only of an inconſiderable territory in thoſe parts. In each of 
theſe portions taken out of the four provinces, a magnificent palace was ere&t= 
ed in this reign for particular and different uſes. In the tract taken from 
Munſter and added now to Meath; the King erected an edifice for the ſacred 
fire; to which the Druids and Augurs were to repair on the laſt day of Octo- 
ber annually, in order to conſume the ſacrifices that were offered totheir De- 
ities. Noother fire on that night, under the penalty of a heavy fine, was to 
be lighted in any houſe in the kingdom, tht all the. fires might be derived 
from this ſacred fire, in order to make them propitious and prevent tlieir do- 
ing miſchief; for which every family was to pay a fine of three = to che 
King of Munſter, as 2 compenſation for the land he had loſt. 


In the proportion. taken from tho province of 8 a EE was 
ated. for the convocation of Viſneach, at wy all the SLES; 5 


0 Dilenations Kc. p. 0, _ : 


were 


- 
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were able were to appear on the firſt of May, to offer ſacrifice to Ber che chief 


Deity of the iſland, ind which was called the Bell-Tine ; that is the feſtival of 


Ber the God of fire, mentioned in the Introduction. The Britons worſhiped 


the feſtival in England on May day; celebrated by morris dancers and milk 
maids, with garlands of flowers, and ſuch other decorations as they can pro- 
cure. But this is merely my on „ bad of no ſort of moment whe- 
ther it is right or wrong. It was cuſtomary. upon this day in almoſt every vil- 


lage in Ireland, to kindle two fires in honour of Br L, and to drive their cattle 


of every kind between them; from a ſuperſtitious conceit that it would pre- 


ſerve them from the murrain, and other peſtilential diftempers for that year. 


At this convacation: of Viſneach, the inhabitants, for want of the convenience 


of coin of any kind, uſed to barter their horſes, arms, and other effects with 
which they 
of buying and ſelling in thoſe ages. The King of Connaught, as a tribute 

or acknowledgement for the lands taken from his province where this convo- 


abounded, for what they ſtood in need of; which was the way 


bled, had a horſe and arms from every Lond of a manor, and 


| from every chieftain who attended it. 


The third palace was that of Tailtean, and originally 1 to the pro- 


p vince of Ulſter. Here the celebrated fair was held on the firſt of Auguſt, in 
| -honour of the laſt Belgian queen of that name, and eſtabliſhed by King 


Lvonrap, as it was mentioned in his reign; in commemoration of the care 
ſhe had taken of his education in arms and literature. To this fair the inba- 
bitants brought all their children who were of a proper age for marriage, and 
contracted for the diſpoſal of them. That there might be no diſorder nor 


| confuſion, the young men ſtood all on one ſide and the women on the other; 


and when every thing was adjuſted between the parents of thoſe who expreſ- 
{ed a liking for each other, the bride folks were taken out and the ceremony 
was performed. As barbarous as this inſtitution may appear to have been, yet 
it had an ignorant and early age in which it was practiſed for its J xxcuſe. But 
what excuſe is there for an Engliſh cuſtom, not leſs ſavage and more unnatu- 


tal, inthe preſent age of politeneſs and refinement among the families of the 
| great 3 where generally no regard is had to the liking on either fide, here 
they often know little more of each other, than the poor Iriſh did, before 


8 


che ſame Deity ; and from thence it is .probable was derived the cuſtom of 
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| Though. the- fair: of Tailtean | had. been eſtabliſhed long. 280, 3s I: has = 
| been ſaid, yet no palace had been erected till the reign of TUATHAL; and 


as a compenſation to the King of Ulſter for the part of his province taken in- 
to Meath on which the palace ſtood, from every couple that were married he 
received an ounce of ſiſver. The palace of Tara was alſo rebuilt, and much 
— by this monarch, which originally. beloriged to the province of Lein- 
- ter; but I ſhall refer the reader to the reign of OLLam FopLa | in the fe- 


cond bool for the uſes, of this palace; where he will find a very particular | 


and exact account of it. I don't find that any tribute or acknowledgment was 
paid to the King of Leinſter, as to the other provincial Kings; and the reaſbn 


I ſuppoſe. was that Tara had for many ages before been 3 od from - an | 


ann for * * 1 * e of the monarch, 


5 * 7 „ 


* * 2 : 


Al the hiſtorians concur in Sing Toaruar the character of one of the. 
| beſt and wiſeſt Princes that evet ate on the throne of Ireland; who introdu- 


' ced a ſtate of plenty and public tranquillity that was never, known in it before. 
He was guilty however of an act of great-inj juſtice towards the province of Lein 


ſter, the fatal effects of which extended to near ſix hundred years; and at 


the time when it was committed, prevented in a great degree the ſuccour of 


by the Romat army. It was. in its conſequences an affair of great im 


portance 


deln che Lach hiſtory, and the account which is given of it is this. Acay the 


** 


King of Leinſter, having married a: daughter. of Toaruar” whom he | 
carried home into that province, i in about a year afterwards made a vilit to the 


| Monarchat Tara; and acquainting him with the death of his daughter ſol- 
cited her lifter to become his wife; as the only way to re 


„ the alliance and friendſhip of the King of Ireland. Thie treaty be 


n 


einſter, the ſurpt ny 
«62 „ * e ſurprize ä 1 
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the match is made, and where intereſt hoes? is as bond of an union, 4 Lo, 
moſt intimate and tender, and which is to laſt for life? No wonder that matri- 
mony, when it is thus e * be i of * nas ſource of 


the Picks che allies of Ireland, who were then reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs 


gh "pry hf : 


g ace and carried into execution, Act took this lady alſo home to his . 
. : palace; Bat findibg on her arrival there that her ſiſter was fill living, and 
| 4 t they wete both abuſed , the King. of 28 


# e a „ ö ; 
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tion threw her immediately into fits ; which factended each other ſo faſt hat 
vith ſo much violence, as to put an end to her life. The ſurprize of the 
Queen at firſt fight, ſuppoſing ſhe came to her on a viſit, was not ſo great, we 
may be ſure ; but when ſhe had heard the melancholy tale of her huſband's 

baſeneſs, her indignation, and the grief ſhe felt for the death of her ſiſter and 
the cruel occaſion EG rs the cauſe en death ſoon after. N 


The Iriſh Monarch being informed of the i of the King of Lein- 


| ter, and the tragical end of his two daughters, determined to take his 


revenge for this indignity offered to him in the perſons of his chil- 
dren ; and had he contented himſelf with chaſtiſing Acux very ſeverely he 


would have done an act of juſtice to ſociety, as well as have made a facrifice 


to his own reſentment. But the reſentment of TuaTHAL was not to be ap- 
peaſed without cruelty ; and i it will be a blot upon his memory to all poſterity. 

Diſpatching therefore meſſengers to the other princes and chiefs, to complain 
of the villany of the King of Leinſter and to demand their aſſiſtance towards 
bis puniſhment, he raiſed all the forces that he could, and marched into the 
province with a reſolution to deſtroy it by fire and ſword, When Achv 
was informed of the great ſtrength of the army that was got together againſt 


1 and finding that it would be in vain for him to think of making a ftand 
againſt a force ſo much ſuperior to his own, he ſent a meſſage to the Monarch 


in the woſt ſubmiſſive terms to ſue for a ceſfation of arms, that he might 


attone for his offence in a treaty of peace. The. Monarch might feel ſome 


compunction at the thoughts of ravaging the country and killing or ruining 
its inhabitants for the perſonal crime of a ſingle man, though he was their 


| King; ; and if he deſeryed the character which is given of him in other * 
2 che * it muſt touch bis humanity * ſtrongly. $53, 


| The ;njuſtice in F I preſume will appear to the reader — 


| Huy ranks and yet is it not done in our own age every day, nay do 


we not do it ourſelves, without perceiving it? What elſe are all the wars in 
Chriſtendom ariſing from the ambition of particular Princes, and the chaſtiſc- 
ment or the check of that ambition, in the perſons, in the property, and in 
ide A elſe is ſhe wes that we, and moſt of the 


. * 5 #% 4 


* 
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; powers of Europe, are now at i thi time engaged EF 706 - the blood, nd.” 8 
treaſure, and tranquillity of the people, who are innocent of the offence, and | 
| whos could not prevent the pride and injuſtice that we complain of, are not 1 
theſe the ſacrifice to our reſentment againſt their ſovereign ? This will teach 3 1 
that war, however neceſſary ſometimes to recover or vindicate our right, as in ä 
the preſent caſe, yet in its conſequence is diabolical. The people who alone 
commit the injury, and who therefore in equity and good conſcience ſhould | 
alone be puniſhed, are almoſt the only people who eſcape all puniſhment. 
They fit at home in their palaces far from the horrid ſcene, enjoying eaſe and 
pleaſure, amufing themſelves with the news of conqueſt or defeat, adding 5 
one ſcheme of wild ambition to another; whilſt their innocent ſubjects are 
pillaged, undone, or ſlaughtered, their territories devaſted, and the families of i 
thouſands, who ſurvive the loſs of parents or huſpands, made miſerable fore ever. ” 
This is a leſſon to Princes which few Princes learn: it will however teach us | 
all not to delight in war, which, how neceſſary ſoever, is a dreadful evil; to 
aſſert our right, if it is poſſible, in the way of treaty ; and if war at laſt is una- 
voidable, that it ſhould be carried on with as little injury to private property, 
and with as much humanity to the unhappy ſufferers, as the nature of it will 
admit. We are a ſenſible humane and benevolent people, but we ſuffer our 
paſſion for national glory to run away with our underſtandings ; and we don't 
Ray to conſider that this paſſion is artfully enflamed by thoſe who maks „ 5 
| ae: private Veen! by _ 2 858 diſtreſs. But to return. „% : 


; | Whatever were 5 the ſentiments of the nim "PE on this 1 it is cer- 
| tain that he puſhed his reſentment againſt the King of Leinſter much further „ 
than he ought to have done. For although he forbore to deſtroy his province, N 1 
as he might have done, with fire and ſword, yet the only accommodation which — _ | 
he would agree to, was a tribute to be paid every ſecond year to him and bis 
ſucceſſors for ever, of three thouſand cows, as many hogs, as many ſheep, as 
many. copper cauldrons, as many ounces of ſilver and the ſame number of | 
mantles: and to this contract the King and people of Leinſter were by a ſo- 5 
lemn oath to bind themſelves, and, as far as lay in- their power, their ſucceſ- | „ 
ſors for ever. If there was any pretence for puniſhing the people of the fro. 
OR! this fine for the diſhonour done to Tora by their . chere RE. 
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was not bey Ye leaſt ſhow of juſtice in continuing it after his and and 
we ſhall ſee in the ſequet that the payment of it, though ſubmitted to for ſe- 
erat ages, Was the frequent occaſſon of many conteſts, which proved fatal 
to the nobility and gentry on both: ſides, till it was aboliſhed, , Without ex- 
3 274 herefore It it may be faid; that he was the author of theſe calami- 
es, by ſowing the ſeed'of contentions: in impoſing a tax upon a province, 

by a perſonal injury from one Prince to another, and, contrary to equity and 
'cbimmon ſenſe tb be continued for ever. - Whenever cruel and unjuſt condi- 
"tions" are ſubmitted to by a people, they are ſubmitted to only through the 
"neceſſity of the times; and for want of power to reſiſt them: but whenever 
they are in 2 capacity to do themſelves juſtice, they will no longer ſubmit to 
thoſe conditions. Of this ſort was the fine-impoſed by TvaT#aAL, known 


in Itetandby the name of the Boromeè or · Leinſter tribute; unjuſt and tyranni- 


Dual it itſelf, and productive of infinite miſchief to / ages then unborn: and that 


lie might intereſt matty others beſides his ſucceſſors in demanding it, a third 


part wWab to be pald to the pebpſe of Meath the territory of the Monarch, a third 
_ to the inhabitants of Comaught, and the other / third to the N1ALLs of the 
North, all of 70 his auxiliaries 1 in this expedition, 


1 ». eo 4 5 2 s + 2 . ; - 
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There is nothing ww ating to this Monarch in the 1 hiſtory, than 
that he convened aſſemblies at Cruachain and Eamania for the regulation of 
the police, and the encouragement of arts and manufactures; as it was men- 
tioned in the Intfod uction. For ſince the death of Fexep ach, and during 
the vſurpation of the plebelans, theſe aſſe mblies, as well as the parliament 
at Tara, had been diſuſed; and many corruptions and diſorders had crept in- 
to public affairs, which Tux rHAL made it the buſineſs of his government to 
redreſs. Thus the tradeſmen and mechanicks, as well as the artifts of. all 
__ profeſſions, were under the management-of a committee, who had power to 
examine into their abilities, to reform all abuſes, and to ſuſpend ſuch as by 
their unfairneſs or want offkill brought their occupation into diſcredit. It muſt 
" be obſerved that till this reign, few or none of the-poſterity of the Mileſlans 
_ ſubmitted to any trade: the lower branches wete the militia of the iland, 


tlie biſtorlant, antiquaries, phyficians, harpers, Judges, heralds, and inferior 
officers of the ſtate, who would not ſubmit to any manual labour; leſt they 
ſhould Recs: their * or bring — * their families; and the me- 


chanicks 
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chanicks of the country were the remainder of the Belgians and Danses 
. who had been permitted to remain there, in order to carry on theſe ſervile c- 
cupations. This pride has been ſo inherent from that time to this, that Bi- 
ſhop BeRKLEy has ſaid, a kitchen wench in his family refuſed to carry out 
cinders, becauſe ſhe was deſcended from an old Iriſh ſtock. But in the reign: 
of this Monarch, when they ſaw that the legiſlature took trade and manu- 
factures under their management, and that no perſon was allowed to exercife- 
arts without” a licenſe from a committee empowered by a general aſſembly of 
the ſtates, many of the Mileſians condeſcended to follow ſome employment, 
and to make themſelves good for ſomething beſides: cutting one anothers 
throats. TuATHAL having reigned with greater ſplendour than any of his 
predeceſſors, for thirty years, at laſt fell in battle by the hands of his ſuc- 
ceſſor of the line of Is ; and conſequently the engagement entered into With. 
TuT RAL Was broke in the firſt inſtance. But however his ſon revepged: 
_this perfidy, by killing the Monarch who had poſſeſſed the throne, at the 
end of four yeutns” Ind by e back the pegs to their wt in his on 


election. 


Fibrhr Gs Bi of 'Tvarias hivike, thus! obtained „ was Friane. ; 
* from His great love of juſtice ſurnatned the Legiſlator. He not only gave ex- ö 
; © cellent examples of equitable government in his own private conduct, but he A. D. PR | 

ot the Parliament at Tata, at its firft convention in his reign, to eſtab lin 
the law of retaliation. From this time, every ſentence and decree which _—_ 
be paſſed vpon any critiinal was exactly conformable to this . law ;. and. he = 
| In yoinel an obſervance of the fame exadtheſs in all the public judicatories.in : i 
ems glom. G3 . — dune lad defrauded another. of his Ace his 1 8 475 or ä | by 2 


power of the mow 0 to commute. 
the offence. By the terror of this law, the people of Ireland were brought. 


45 to more homanity;” Nane and good. manners of every kind, than. they: | 43 
2B Ever \ were Before i and the monarch enjoyed the fruits of his juſt and uſeful _. + 
at Þrmngs * d= years of his reign, till · a natural death re.. 


the world. A much greater authority than that of any _... 
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it ſeems aſtoniſhing that it ſhould be diſcontinued in any Chriſtian 
8 It is not only the moſt equitable law in itſelf, I preſume to ſay. 
that can be conceived, againſt wilful injury, but in its conſequence bids 
fairer Tm any other em be ander and n 


Bot 10 this Ae 20 it mays I have given it as ; my opinion in ano- 


ther work [5], which I ſhall now repeat, . that we preſume too much 
on our power of making laws, and too far infringe on the command of 
Gov, by taking away the lives of men, in the manner we do in Eng- 


Jan and, for theft and robbery ; and that this is not only a pernicious error. 


* for extreme juſtice is an extreme injury but a national abomina- 
550 n. It muſt be granted that all ſocieties have a power within them- 
ſelves of making laws to ſecure property, and of annexing puniſhments. 

to: the: breach. of them : but then on the other hand it muſt be owned, 


Frey no or body of men can have power to make laws which are 
contrary to * laws of Gop or to ordain ſuch puniſhments for the 


breach of them as he hath poſitively forbidden. It is to little purpoſe 
to urge, that men may give up their natural rights for their mutual be- 


nefit, and to hold*their lives and liberties on certain terms and conditions, 
on the breach of which they ſhould be forfeited: becauſe tho ugh this 


argument will hold with regard to liberty and property, it will not hold 
with regard to life; of which God alone is the ſole diſpoſer, and over 
which we have no right in ourſelves or in other men. A robber indeed 
in this country ſins with his eyes open, and knows the penalty which he 
is going to incur: but the wilfulneſs of the crime is no ſort of excuſe 
for making the puniſhment far exceed the heinouſneſs of che tranſgreſſion: 
and who will deny that a little theft or robbery perhaps of the value 
of two or three ſhillings only—is not 2 ee beyond a Juſt 
| e ering when it is pon: with n en, | TT” 
+ ; alk ere F 


"Theſe laws Hens, in my opinion, are not more bebe * 


they are ill contrived ; if this obſervation, which men verſed i in affairs 


Fon: is true, that the riches of * nation are is. n ne to the 
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| number of babe employed i in works of {kill and labour. How many 
hands of this ſort which might be ſo employed, in making fails and 
cordage for the navy, in our fleets or dock yards, in mending the high- 
ways, or converting waſte lands into tillage, are ſent every ſeſſions to 
- 'Tyburn for theft and robbery, the reader need not be told. The laws of 
| Gop affix no other puniſhment to theſe crimes than ample reſtitution or 
perpetual ſlavery ; a word of great horror in England where we boaſt ſo 
highly of our liberty: but it does not tequire the ſpirit of prophecy to 
foreſee, that this liberty, which is now in many caſes our miſery, will 
ſome time or other be our deſtruction. A confinement of this ſort to 
conftant labour for the public whatever name we give it would be 
dreaded worſe than death by theſe wretches who have no idea of a fu- 
ture ſtate, and conſequen tly would deter them more from the commiſſion 
of ſuch crimes; which is the only reaſonable end of puniſhment in a 
ſtate. The reader, it is hoped, will excuſe this digreſſion, on account 


of its importance and good intention, whether or no it ous give him 


oy any n or convickion. 


ö 3 * 4 


The oi of Ireland bs vacant Hu the death of panes the 4 
monian line was again continued by the election of Crx, ſurnamed the 


Great; but whoſe ſhort reign of three years only when he was ſlain in bat- 


| tle, contained nothing memorable or worthy of a place in hiſtory. | His 
| ſurname was therefore probably given him, not on account of any ok 
able valour in the field, or any extraordinary abilities in the cabinet, but for 
the immenſe wealth which he was poſſeſſed of; and which he diſpoſed of 
by will among his ten ſons, and ſome of the chiefs of the province of Lein- 
- fter, of which he had been King, Indeed according to the pat 
' Hed of this will, there was ſufficient reaſon for giving him the farname of 
Great; and it is very much to be queſtioned, if any Monarch in Europe 
was ever poſſeſſed of a more valuable perſonal eſtate than this Irith King. 
His wealth however availed him as little as it does other "rut and . 
a called the Hero of the: Hundred OP VER killed him 


. 1 - 


Carmi, 


A.D. 174- 


* 
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"Pew of all the Monarchs of Ireland diſplayed greater Wildes chan this ſon 
bf Prix the Legiſlator; and none had their abilities more tried, both in 
proſperity and diſtreſs, through a courſe of ſive and thirty years which he 
held the crown. The King of Leinſter refuſing, and with great reaſon, to 
pay the tribute which this Monarchs grandfather TVA THAI. had impoſed, 
"Conn immediately declared war againſt him, but after two engagements he 
vas defeated ; and the King ef Leinſter making an incurſion as far as the 
palace of Tara, poſſeſſed himſelf of it for four years. In the mean time, 
Con being mortified with this diſgrace of being driven from his reſidence, 
collected all his forces, regained the palace of Tara, vanquiſhed the King of 
_ Leinfter | in ſeveral — and ce the 4 beg to pay hay: Pte: as long 
as he Tea. FO: | | 


* 


. D. 1. 
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The ine of Heven 1 been Jiſpolleſſed. of the province of Munſter 
wy the deſcendents of Da as the reader may remember, Evczxs the 
Great, who had alſo the name of Moon Nuapar, a Prince of Munſter 
of the Heberian line, diſguſted at the aſcendency which the other family had 
acquired in his province, retired into Leinſter to a ſon of Ca Tux the Great, 
Sho at that time had the government of the province. Having there con- 
tracted: an alliance of friendſhip with that Prince, and being aſſiſted by him 
with a choice body of troops for the recovery of his right, Eugene marched 
in a hoſtile manner into Munſter, and was met by. AxGus the King of the 
province with a numerous army. They no. ſooner, met than a. fierce and 
bloody battle enſued;. the ſucceſs of which was for à good-while doubtful ; 

: © ow 2 at laſt for e he totally routed the enemy, and 
re- 

quan aediately to en ith King of. ent to. meet his affiftance. 
* 2 — with a body of: fifteen: thouſand men; and thus re- 
inforced, he marched into Munſter, with a reſolution, formed: by revenge 
and indignation, to recover his crown, or periſh i in the attempt. Je found 
- #Everns waiting for him with his army drawn out in order of battle; and 
3 it was accuſtomed to victory, it ſoon broke. through the allied army 
of Anovs ; of the greateſt part of which they made à terrible ſlaughter, 
and put the reſt to a general rut. Animated with this ſucceſs, EvGene 
. FFT 
GE _ thoſe 
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thoſe ee who were ee to ſubmit bun: to the « change of 
eee [#39 meet bet e ou | e 

The Monarch, who was related. to che e King of Muniter, 
reſenting this i injury as well as the defeat of his troops, declared war 
againſt him as a principal; and after various ſucceſſes drove the uſurper 
out of the kingdom. Nine years this hero lived an exile in Spain; and 
having married a ſiſter of a Prince of that country, he found means to 
inſinuate himſelf into the affections of the Spaniards, and to procure 
their aſſiſtance to revenge his cauſe. The Prince conducted him back to 
Ireland with ſo powerful a fleet and army, that he not only recovered the 
province of Munſter, but by ſeveral engagements which he had with the - 
Monarch, in which the latter always was defeated, he divided the 
whole ifland with him; and the invincible Hero of the hundred battles 
was obliged to ſubmit, for the lake of peace, to this diſmembring of his 
dominions. This diviſion was known and remembered in after ages, by 
the names of Leath-Con, and Leath-Mogha; the former denoting the 
Northern half, and the latter the Southern half af the iſland; which the 
reader is deſired to keep in remembrance. Before a year expired under 
this ſettlement, the ambitious ſpirit of Euokxx put him upon new de- 
mands; and Cox was convinced that nothing leſs would fatisfy him 
than the entire Monarchy of the iſland. Being determined therefore to 
yield nothing further than he had done, à war on both ſides was 
prepared for ; wer King of Ireland perceiving that he was much in- 
ferior in ſtrength to his rival and his Spaniſh auxiliaries which he had ftill 
_ detained, came one morning into his camp, and ſurprizing them in their 
beds, put the princes to the ſword, and e ns to the n 
* the minder, of his life. 


In this manner ended the glory of the Eons 1 the Great, who 
had two. other ſurnames beſides. that of Mou Nuapar: and if it 
1hews too much ſecurity and incaution in ſuch an experienced Genetal, 
on the other hand it betrays a mean and cruel artifice unjuſtifiable to- 
wards an enemy, and therefore very unworthy of ſo great a Monarch 
0 Conn, the renowned hero of the hundred battles. Evorns left a 
THEE... : E e 2 "fon 


MY * . 


"#44 HIST 0 „ wer.. 
fon by his Spaniſh Princeſs named OL 110 L © OLom, who, we ſhall find, 


will make a great figure in this hiſtory. at the head. of the province of 


Conn „ 


A. D. 2 12. 


| Munſter, and even married to the daughter of Conn the mortal enemy 


of his father, I ſhall take no other notice of a fable in the life of Eu- 
Genr, of a Druid foretelling a famine ſeven years before it happened, 


and perſuading him to build. ſtorehouſes and buy up all the ſpare pro- 


viſions, than to acquaint the reader that ſuch a fable there is; no doubt 


either. invented, or at leaſt amplified at firſt by Druidie craft, but which 


* writers have been weak * to relate as real hiſtory. 


Te peace 58 the: nation ling: Gonretd; and the Degad "IN" A again: 


eſtabliſhed- in the province of Munſter, the Monarch raiſed them to the. 
| higheſt pitch of grandeur in his power ;; by ge: his- daughter to a 
young Prince of that family, who ſucceded him in the throne by the 
name of Con AR I. The King of Ulſter having Soester mortal 


Hatred: againſt Conn, diſguiſed fifty ruffians in the habit of women ;; 


and when the Monarch was preparing to celebrate the feaſt and hold 
the Parliament at Tara, being unattended. by any guards, the ruffians 
attacked and. murdered him. If the King of Ulſter propoſed by this 
affaffination, as it is 
Monarchy, he was not only diſappointed in his aim by the advance 
ment of Con Ax the Second, but he entailed ſuch miſeries on his pro- 
vince by 
the extirpation of his family, and the eſtabliſhment of the Heremonian 


cted : into the 5 


probable he did, to get himſelf el 


the revenge that was taken on his perfidy, as ended at laſt in 


line; as we ſhall ſee hereafter. This great acceſs of power to the Degad 


now the Conarian race, made the Heberian and Irian lines, who from: 


the beginning had poſſeſſed the two Munſter provinces, extremely jeal- 


ous of the Heremonian intereſt; now united by the alliance and cloſe- 
conjunction of the two branches abovementioned. They found the 
latter gaining ſtronger power than even in the heart of their own coun- 
try; and they ſhewed their diſcontent. too plainly not to have it per- 
ceived, that they. would 1 4080 every L to abate or erat: it. 


ear the bond, Aa wiſe aid dom "EY foreſaw that theſe 


diſcontents, joined to the great power which the Heberians had ſtill in 
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this province, ai one 1 prove „ to his „ Gays - and 
therefore he madg uſe of his preſent advantages, as ſovereign of the 
iſland, to provide againſt the danger. To this end he ar enquiries | 
after that part of the race of DxO AD, who had remained in Ulſter 
when he was driven from thence; and by a treaty ae friendſhip and 

alliance with them, he provided for the future- ſafety and eſtabliſhment F, A 
of his family. In conſequence of this treaty, and in ſpite of all oppo- | p ll 
ſition from the Irian line, he got his own relation and a Prince of the * 
Degad race elected King of Ulſter ; which gave them ſuch a ſettlement 

in that province as ſome time afterwards put the greateſt part of it inte 2 
their hands. But his untimely end, through the treachery of NRMETE Rn „ 
his own near relation, ho murdered him in the ninth year of his reign, 5 — 
prevented the bringing his plan to the perfection which he had intended. 
From this Conary King of Ireland, deſcended the Dalriads of Scot- 
land; who will make a great figure in the ſequel of this hiſtory, a8 
giving Kings to that country, and in proceſs of time to England. What, 
the particular grounds of the quarrel were between W 17 and the 
King the hiſtory does not inform us; but as we are told that he married 
the Queen in a ſhort time after he had aſſaſſinated the Monarch, it is not 
improbable that his paſſion for her might be the occaſion of it. It does 
not appear that he made any attempt to poſſeſs the throne; but if he 
had any ſuch view he was diſappointed: : nor did his marriage of the 
Queen prevent her ſons from entring into meaſures to revenge the ny 
of their father upon the aſſaſſin. + ro it! 1 15 . - - 
a n the cocond' was 3 by AzT or ARTHUR the melan- „„ 
choly, a ſon of Conn, ; who held the government of the iſland, amidſt A 
great diſſenſions in his family, for thirty years. One of his ſiſters, as K. D. 220. | — 
we have ſaid, was firſt married to Cox AR v, and then to his murderer; 1 
and another whoſe name was SA BA, the widow of MacMAD by whom 1 
the had a ſon called Mac-Cox x, was afterwards the wife of OLLIoLL 
OLoM abovementioned, the King of Munſter. The factions among 

theſe powerful deſcendents of Conn-KEeDCATHACH, as all factions do, - 5 
my a a great detrument to Mo. Kate; and whilſt ſome abetted the „„ 


# 
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citing of one party, and others ſided: with thoſe who! oppoſed them; 
the welfare of the publick had little or no attention: It does not ſeem 
from the ſurhame of the Monarch, that he was capable of entering into 
great affairs, which require a vigorous active ſpirit as well as judgment and: 
fagacity; and during the thirty years of his reign; we hear of nothing 
worthy the Monarch or the hero till the laſt action of his life in which 
he fell. The reader may remember a revolution in the province of 
Munſter in favour of the Heremonian line ;- and as it was made with- 
out any diſturbance or oppoſition, the family of HEBER, who had 
till then held the government of that province, were admitted into the- 
principal ſtate offices. On the other hand, when this family poſſeſſed 
the throne of their anceſtors as we have ſeen they ſometimes did, the He- 
remonian line were entruſted with the fime authority, and preſided par- 
ticularly in the Courts of juſtice. We are told that this ſucceſſion in the: 
poſts of truſt and honour continued till the time of OIL TIoTL Orot who 
baniſhed Mac Conn, the fon of his wife by a former huſband, that had 
been brought up in his court, and was made Chief juſtice of the province, 


for a corru ption which he was convicted of in the execution of his office. 


"How the King of Munſter had i a- power to baniſh a criminal further 
than out of his own province we are not told ; and it is not unlikely 
that he was obliged to have recourſe to the authority of the Monarch tor 
tranſport the offender out of the iſland ; as we may conjecture from the 
ſequel. The exiled Prince, being of a factious and turbulent diſpoſition, and 
thinking himſelf injured greatly by his baniſhment, was bent apon revenge. 
But to return into his'own country in a hoſtile manner, in ſpite of the ſen- 
tence which had expelled him from it, without a force ſufficient to ſuſtain 
him in his rebellion, was more likely to procure his own deſtruction. 
than to hurt his enemy. He therefore applied himſelf to Bz1n-Brir 
a Prince of Wales, for a ſupply of troops to make a deſcent on Ireland; 
and in order the more effectually to procure his aid, he aſſured the Prince 
that he had a conſiderable party in the ifland who reſented the injuſtice 
af his ſentence ; and who waited only for his coming with a few ſoldiers 
to riſe in arms for his revenge. The Prince, who was one of the greateſt 
| herges 
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heroes of Tu and being naturally fond of witllks Exp tions; 1 kent 1 
a favourable ear to the application of Mac Conv ; and getting together 0 
a numerous army of all nations who were willing to enliſt under his bam 
ner, he put them on board his tranſports, and landed them on the Irith 
coaſt.” They were no ſooner diſembarked, than they fent a herald to the 
Monarch; requiring him either to reſign the government immediately, or 1 
to give them battle, and decide the quarrel by tlie ſword. From this cir- 
eumſtance it is that we muſt conjecture, that the ſentence of ee 
was Aar if not wholly en eras by the Iruh Monarch, 18 


"The Kin 8 had ſcarcely Kine of the invaſion ifs" he received the 
challenge: and though he was greatly ſurprized at this bold and inſo- 
lent demand, yet it rouſed him out of his melancholy ; and he prepared 
with the utmoſt expedition to drive them out of the iſland. To this 
end he ſummoned OLL1oLL OLom with all his forces out of Munſter, 
who had been the principal cauſe of this rebellion, and ſent orders to 
the General of the militia to bring, him all the ſuccour. that was in His 
power. OLL1oLL. obeyed the ſummons with great. alacrity "iy and hav- 
ing entered into the cloſeſt connexion. of politicks and intereſt with the 
ſons of Conary the ſecond, whoſe fiſter he had married, he. called 
them to his aſſiſtance againſt the rebellion of Mac Coxx his fon-in law, 
and their nephew; who was abetted in it by NEMETRH the murderer 
of their father. The young Princes being determined to revenge his 
death, came readily into the meaſures of the King of Munſter ;. and 
they joined the Monarch AxTHUR-with. all their forces. But Finn the 
General of the militia [4] was ſeduced or bribed-from his allegeance, by the 
Prince of Wales, and the rebel and not only refuſed to attend the King 
himſelf in the expedition, but prevailed: upon ſeyeral of the officers 95 
under him to get out of the way on the day of battle. The melancholy 
ſpirit of the Monarch however having been rouſed, he was not dii- f 
couraged at this treachery of his General; and having pronounced a 
ſolemn curſe upon him as a TS to the crown, he: led his wy n | 
the enemy. 1 eNes 55 | 


ly called Fad i 


2 [5] This i is 5 hero fo much dd in he poems of Oban, e corri * eee 


. and 9 faid there to be a Caledonian chief, Kc. 
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But ſo great was the faction at that time in the family of co Kepca- 
TH Ac, that a brother of OLLIOLL OLom took the ſide of the inyaders, 
as well as NeEMETH who had married a fiſter of OLL10LL's Queen 
and reli& of the Monarch Cox Ax the Second. The rebel army, 

though conſiſting of foreigners of ſeveral nations, was by the conduct 

- and vigilance of the Prince of Wales their chief commander, under 
5 the exacteſt diſcipline; and they waited for the King to begin the at- 
tack. When the two armies engaged, each fide fought with fo much 
fury, that the victory was doubtful for ſome hours. At length the 
brother of OLL1oLL had the good fortune to kill the King, which fo 

diſpirited. his trogps that they inſtantly fled from the field of battle; 

and it was not in the power of the Princes who fought round him to 

. recover them from their pannick. The rebel Wo Conn, and his 

auxiliary the Prince of Wales, knew how to take their advantage, and 

a moſt dreadful carnage of ſome of the braveſt troops in the kingdom 

enſued; as they gave no quarter and put all they met with to the ſword. 

Among the lain, beſides the Monarch, were the King of Connaught 

| his ally, and ſeven of the ſons of OLL1ioLL OLom, who had the ſame 
$ - wother with Mac Coxx the rebel chief, and were brought up together 

F With him from their infancy. But a ſpirit,of faction, regardleſs of all 

"ties human and divine, is deaf to the calls of nature as well as bumanity, 

and transfarms men into brutes. 


The victory over the Triſh Monarch in the field of battle being thus 
E Mac Conn. compleat, Mac Conn purſued his ſucceſs ; and 1n the compals of a week 
= A.D. 250 had fo thoroughly ſubdued his enemies, that he took quiet poſſeflion of 
= the throne of Ireland, and was the third Prince of the race of II 
"== that had ever arrived 'at that high honour. In all probability it was 
| * an honour to Which he would not have afpired, nor ſucceeded in 
= it he had, had it not been for the revenge which the puniſhment 
of his crimes impelled him to take, and the power which he acqui- 
red fortunately by taking it. But a thouſand inſtances accur of ene- 
mies doing the work of friends, and of artful men producing ho- 
nour out of diſgrace. So vain is human foreſight, and ſo myſterious 
 andoverruling are the ways of heaven] The proper name of this ſuc- 
_ ceſsful Monarch was Loo but his ſurname of Mac Sou was 


that 


/ 
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that by which he was rail uſually Aiticignitbinh; After a ſhort and un- 
quiet reign of three. years, as he was diſtribming his liberality to the > 
poets: and artiſts of the | land, he was infidiovſly killed with a ſpear, 
by the contrivance of Coxmac the ſon of Ax ruuR in reſentment of 

the, rebellion againſt his father. From this Mac Conn deſcended ſe- 

veral noble families in Munſter, and the MAG CATHLIN 8, NOW. Cant 

e Dukes of Argyle 3 in Scotland. 


N 


I have juſt And the bed of a the kcond', as joining ad: 
forces of OLLIOoLL OLom. The hiſtory obliges me now to be more 
particular in the account of one of them, Acuy Riada, that is the 
long armed; who being a Prince of great ambition and of an active 
genius, was permitted by OLL10LL OTLox his. relation to raiſe ſuch forces 
among the Degad- race in Munſter as were willing to follow his fortune, 
in order to gain a ſettlement in the province of Ulſter.. Exxous at. 
that time King of the province, and originally of the ſame family with- 
Ach Riapa, favoured his pretenſions;, and by theſe aſſiſtances he 
ſoon wreſted the North-Eaſt parts of Ulſter from the Irians, and- ſettled. 
there with the people that followed him out of Munſter. Rence the. + 
acquiſition thus made took the name of Dal Riada: but this was __ 
ſufficient to ſatisfy the reſtleſs temper. of Acny.. Being in ſight of a 
country over againſt him, where probably ſeveral Iriſh clans inhabited 
at that time,, he made a deſcent. upon. it- with 'a conſiderable force 
and either through friendſhip or through fear obtained that country from 
the Britiſh Picts, which for many ages was known by the name of the 
Albanian Dalriada.” This, according to the beſt hiſtorians, was the 
firſt nominal ſettlement of the Scots in Britain; and this account is con- 
firmed by our venerable B DE himſelf; who, as Biſhop ST ILLINGFLEED 
obſerves, was yery inquiſitive into theſe affairs. 


— 


The ac Mac Conn being treacherouſly Wie, a8 1 vid; by * 


inſtigation of Cox Ac, it is, proper that I ſhould give the reader ſome — 
account of the latter; who is ſoon to make a principal figure in this A. D. 253." 


Oy For it was not immediately gon the . of Mac Conn 
| that: 


FzroUs. 
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chat he gichatixt the throne of Weed For Fen aus, who was diſ- 

tinguiſhed by the name of the < Black Teeth”, of the Heremonian line, 
was firſt elected to that honour in the following manner. On the death 
of Mac Conn, Cox MAc having ſecured the ſucceſſion, as he imagined, 


made a great entertainment in Ulſter for the King and chiefs of that 


province. But FerGvs aſpiring himſelf to the Monarchy of the iſland, 
and having two brothers with him who were men of daring ſpirit and 
reſolution, they contrived to ſet a mark of public i ignominy upon CoR- 


MAC, and then to drive him out of the province. To this end when 


he was doing the honours of his entertainment, an officer belonging to 
Fx Rus put a lighted candle to Cox MAc's face and burnt his beard ; 
and it was with the utmoſt difficulty, with the help of ſome of his 
gueſts who were btting round him, that he eſcaped this attempt upon 
him and got away into Connaught. The King of Ulſter having thus 
diſgraced and driven away the candidate for the Monarchy, ſet himſelf 


| up; and after two battles, in which two. of the ſons of OLL1oLL OIL oN 
were ſlain, he went to Tara and was enthroned ſovereign of the iſland. 


But the glory of Frxdus was af a very ſhort n ; and his 
fate is a leſſon to Princes, how unſafe it is to provoke a man of rank 
and ſpirit by a public perſonal ignominy, which of all injuries is the 


| laſt that is forgotten. Cormac, enflamed to the higheſt degree with 


this inſult, .breathed nathing but revenge againſt the whole - houſe of 


n having ſtrengthened himſelf in this manner within à year after 


Frxdus: and that his reſolution might become effectual, he applied 


himſelf to the remaining heads of the OL L10L L OLom family his re- 


lations, who had ſtill great authority and intereſt in the iſland. Lucan 
Laca the brother of OLL1oLL, in order to wipe off the infamy of his 
revolt againſt. the Monarch Ax THUR, whom, as the reader may remem- 
ber, he flew in battle, came readily into the meaſures of his ſon Con- 
MAC ; and proved himſclf in the event a very faithful and ſucceſsful 


ally. To theſe invincible heroes joined Thapy,' a grandſon of OLIGLLL 
 OLoM's ; whoſe father was overthrown in battle by the reigning Mon- 


arch, and who was therefore cafily induced to enter into the confederacy. 


his 
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his diſgrace, reſolved to ck out the Monarch and is two N - 
thers, and to give them battle. The reader will excuſe me if 1 
omit the fictitious embelliſhments of this part of the hiſtory, and 
relate only the ſimple fact of Lud Ap's having cut off the heads of the 
three brothers with his own hand in this battle, and of TnAp Y s put- 
ting the whole army of the enemy into confuſion, and purſuing them 
with a terrible ſlaughter, The victory being thus compleat, and the 
Monarchy become vacant by the death of 221805 it was no difficult 
matter for CoRMAc, with the help of ſuch allies, to aſcend the throne 
of Ireland: and as he gave a luſtre to this Monarchy which it had ne- 
ver known before, and eſtabliſhed it on a new footing, I think it n 
be proper that his reign ſhould give a ls to another book. 
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\ ORMAC the wy, „A TRUE. 20d grandſon of Conn, and 
therefore diſtingu ithe d. in hiſtory by 1e name of Cox MAC 
O Conn, dy poffeſſe of the crown, rewarded 


Karine, Tay for his afliſtance with ſeveral lands on the banks of the river 


| 1 Liffy : but according to KAT ING, he was guilty of the moſt infamous 
Lyncn, ingratitude ; and ThHapy conquered theſe territories by dint of arms. 
— This however is ſupported by ſo ſtrange a tale as gives an air of fiction to 
the whole; and I chooſe rather to follow the authority af O FLAuER- 

TY,. whoſe account is mare agreeable to the acknowledged character of 
this Monarch. Not that Cox MA is to be cleared of all acts of vio- 
lence, though he was as juſt and wiſe,s Prince as had ever reignęd in 
Lrelaud : but his — Won — the ingratitude which is charg- 
ed 


* 


wo 
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ed upon him towards a man whoſe power had principally contribitiay t 
his exaltation ; ' and who could therefore diſturb; if he could not de- 
throne him. The author who makes this report to his diſadvantagc, al- 
lows that he was * a Prince of the moſt conſummate wiſdom, under- 
ſtood perfectly the maxims of government," and was the moſt accom- 
pliſhed ſtateſman of the age.“ Strange that a man who fays ; this of 
Cox uc, ſhould, at the faine time relate for real hiſtory, that AUR he 
ſaw the dreadful condition in which Tuayy was with the wounds he 
had acquired when fighting on his fide, he ordered' a ſurgeon to incloſe 
an ear of barley in one, to bind up a black orm in another, and to 
| conceal the point of a ruſty ſpear in a third; in order to torture hint 
with more pain, and in the end to affect his life. The reader will ex- 
cuſe my not giving him the whole tale, as it is too ridiculous to inſert; 
and for the ſame reaſon I muſt omit another relating” to'the King's 1521 
riage with EI THNRE, the foſter · daughter of a wealthy herdſman in the 
province of Leinſter, Theſe are tales which ſuited the ignorance and 
the cuſtoms of the age in which they were vi pd recorded, but 
which ou 5 not to hold a W in ne 8 


* 


As ſoon as Cormac was in full and quit poſſeftion” of the throne. of 
Ireland, he applied himſelf with great aſſiduity to reviſe the ancient lay A 5 
of the kingdom ; that he might aboliſh thoſe which were inconvenient 

or abſurd, retain thoſe which were uſeful, and eſtabliſh others which 
were accommodated to the temper and genius of the people he Was tq 
govern, This is a leſſon to Princes and ſtates bf modern tinies, which, as 
they are more enlightened, it is ſhamefull that they are yet to learn: * 

it ſhews either want of ſpirit, want of attention, or want of genius in 
the Prince and people, to be governed by laws and cuſtoms introduced ſo 
many hundred years ago, that they are Peöcte ag, inconvenient,.a nds. 
the meaning of them being not underſtood, ridiculou : . The / Liſh Mon a 
narch had too much wiſdom and reſolution to permit! laws and, cu ms, 

to have auth fity, merely becauſe they had been tach ; unleſs they, w wei re a 
ſtill of uſe, and adapted to the manners of the age | he lived 1 in. He con- 
1 YR wy that's as it Was york from the natute of human 
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conſtitutions that any 
_ to. impoſſible that it ſhould continue OP to retain even bog compleatnels 
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one ſhould bein eber; reſpect compleat, ſo it was next 


e eee 


He law that nd of time; eee eee and nme u of 
circumſtances to which every ſtate is ſubject, either made alterations neceffary, 
or. cauſed great inconvenience for the want of them. Therefore like a true 


_ friend to his country, he meditated and effected ſuch alterations in its laws 
and cuſtoms, as the nature of the conſtitution, and the circumſtances of the 
times required. Nor did he confine theſe changes, as we ſhall ſee preſently, 
do civil affairs, but he extended them to religion. In ſhort his ſentiments 


were too enlarged, and his intentions of good to his kingdom were too fin- 


cere and generous, to permit the motives, which tie the tongues and the 
hands of men in power in our days, to diſſuade him from the alterations 


which he thought neceſſary to the beauty or the ſtrength of the conſtitution: 


and though — dignify theſe motives with the appellation of reaſons of 


ſtate—the'wretched ſubterfuge of ſhallow politicians—yet if the maſk were 
pulled off, they would be found to proceed only from indolence, or cowar- 
dice, or poorneis of ſpirit. None of thoſe had any place in CorMac's 
temper of mind; and therefore he made it, his buſineſs to introduce every 


improvement chat he could deviſe, without regard to forms of ancient uſage. 


The ordinances which he eſtabliſhed for the public good, which are yet to 


be ſeen itſeems in the old parchment records, = which ſhew his great (kill 


in the laws and antiquities of his SOUNA'Y were never aboliſhed whilſt the 
Iriſh affairs had any exiſtence. MA | 


Beſides the alterations that he 8 in the laws and Public * before- 
mentioned, he ſupported the royal dignity with a ſtate and grandeur far ſur- 
paſſing all that had gone before him. The palace of Midchuarta, where 
he entertained the ambaſſadors of foreign princes and the nobility of the 
' iſland, was enlarged and beautified by this Monarch: the length of which 


i faid to have been about four hundred and fifty foot, about fourſcore in 


| breadth, and the height about fifty. In the middle of the ſtate room hung 


| a lanthorn of prodigious ſize and moſt curious workmanſhip ; and the lodg- 


ing apartments were furniſhed with an hundred and fifty beds, beſides the 
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bed of ſtate in which the King himſelf uſually lay. 1 here never had been a 


Monarch on the throne of Ireland who was attended with ſuch a retinue. 
He had an hundred and fifty of the moſt diſtinguiſhed champions of tlie 
kingdom as the yeomen of his guard, to wait upon his perſon, and to ſerve 


him, eſpecially at his table when he dined in public ; ; where he had a large * 


ſide- board of gold as well as filver plate. The houſhald troops, who were 
in conſtant duty, conſiſted of a thouſand and fifty of the flower of the Iriſſi 
army: and the other enſigns and diſtinctions of royalty which he had about 
him, which were equal to the dignity of the greateſt 
made the court of this Monarch famous throu ghout the world. What add- 

ed ſomething to its luſtre was his numerous iſſue; Three ſons of great re- 

nown in arms, a N of e beauty and e 


meets. 7 


But Gans MAC, 1 foul was filled with a deſire of APRN? was not con- 
tent with mere domeſtic grandeur. He ſent a great fleet into North-Britain, . 


which infeſting the coaſt for three years together acquired the government 
in Albania. He defeated the people of Munſter in. many-fignal overthrows, 
and obliged them to retire within their borders. In order to transfer to the 


generation the ſame ſort of erudition and accompliſhments which he 


riſing 


had acquired himſelf, he opened three ſchools at Tara; one for inſtruction 
in military diſcipline, a ſecond to teach hiſtory, and the other for juriſprudence, © 
or inſtitutes, of the laws. From this college was produced the book which 
is called the « Pſalter of Tara; in which the archives of the country 


were collected; the ſeries of, their Monarchs and provincial Kings preſerved; 3 

their own, times compared with the principal foreign events ſynchroniſing 
with them; the tributes and ſubſidies of. the provincialiſts due ta the Mo- 
narchs recorded; and the meaſure or particular limits of every country, fr fro 


the province to the diſtrict, from the diſtrict to the village, and from village 


to village were aſcertained. In this manner did Con HA conſult the grang.. 
deur and glory of his adminiſtration, and the peace and happineſs of his 


people. In ſhort, in the magnificence of his court, in his beneyolence, his 


prudence, his erudition, and in the fame of his great Aran, Mp fac © 
cxceeded all the Monarchs of Ireland that had gone before bin. 
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princes at that time, 
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ly. He had likewiſe-authorit' 
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To what has been already related of the ſplendour i in which he lived, 


it muſt be added that he preſcribed as a law to himſelf and his ſucce(- 


ſors in the throne, that every Monarch ſhould have always in his retinue 


continually attendant upon him, one of the principal nobility, a Druid 
who. was alſo an Augur, a Judge, a Phyſician, a Poet, an Antiquary, 
a Muſician, and three officers of his houſhold. The duty of the Noble- 
man was to be a companion to the King, and to entertain him with 


converſation ſuitable to his rank on affairs of ſtate: The buſineſs of. the | 
Druid was to. regulate, the concerns of religion, to offer. ſacrifices, and 

to divine, or at leaſt pretend to do ſo, upon all public events: The 
office: of the Judge was to adminiſter juſtice to the ſubjects, to publiſh 


the laws and cuſtoms of the country, and to prefide in the courts of 


judicature in extraordinary caſes under the King, who was uſually pre- 


ſent himſelf on ſuch occaſions ; The Phyſician was to take care of the 
health of the King and Queen and their children, and to adminiſter 
medicines to the houſfiold: The poet was to tranſmit to poſterity the 


great heroic actions of famous men of whatever quality and condition, 


to compoſe ſatires upon immorality, and to laſh tlie perſonal vices of 
courtiers, and ſuch as were within their knowledge; without partiality 
and affection: The office of the Antiquary was to preſerve the gene- 
alogies of the Kings, to correct the regal tables of - ſucceſſion; and to 


deliver down the pedigrees of every collateral branch of the royal fami- 

to ſuperviſe the genealogies of the no- 
bility,” military officers, and gentry, to record thé ſignal hervie deeds 
of any of them in battle, and to regiſter them in the public archives of 
the kingdom. The bufine(s" of the Mufician Was to play upon his in- 
ſtruments and ſing before the King; when his Majeſty had an inclina- 
tion to lay aſide the care of ſtate affairs, and to relax and unbend his 
mind : The three officers of the houſhold were to provide for his table, 


wu 


<5 wait upon the Monarch when he eat in public, to govern the inferior 


officers and ſervants of the houſhold, and wheti they were guilty of any 
offence to diftnifs or puniſh” them. Theſe regulations, for the ſupport 


of 'the royal dignity and magnificence, were ſtti My obſerved fo for many 


* after by his ſucceſſors, without any addirion or alteration ; ; ; except 


in 


* 


* 
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in theroom of a Druid, after the introduRon of obe. a Biſhop 
was: made confeſſor to the Monarch. 


Lhave ſaid in the beginning of che reign of Canas that he was 
not to be cleared of all acts of violence, though he has the character 
of as juſt and as wiſe a Monarch as ever ruled in Ireland; and the follow--- — 
ing anecdote in his hiſtory will juſtify what! ſaid. The revenues of the 
erown being not ſufficient to maintain fuch a numerous family as he had, 
and the magnifieence in which he lived, he adviſed with his treaſurer to - 
whom this was known, in what manner he might relieve himſelf from 
this diſtreſs, and continue to ſupport his. uſual ſplendour. . A man muſt 
be very unfit for the employment of a courtier, that cannot deviſe ex- 
pedients to extricate his maſter out of any difficulties ; eſpecially when 
he is backed with power to carry them into execution. The. treaſurer . 
of CoRMAC, like other miniſters, conſidering the King's neceſſities and 
his will, more than what is reafonable and the law of right, imr 
ately ſuggeſted to, Him, that as there were properly two provinces 1 
Munſter and His majeſty received tribute but from one, he ſhould de- 
mand it for the other; and in caſe of refuſal, march We. army. into it, 
andJevy Me: tribute with his. troo 8. A SA To: $alh- oft melt = nd | 
| The tr altere advice, 'd agreeable to hs King's Sober! wk 4 ag 
ſentiments, was no ſooner, given than. taken. CoRMAC inſtantly made a, 
demand'of the tribute from the Kin g of Munſter, which bad been, detained F 
from him, he Gia, unjuſtly, and a great arrear Was due. To this demand, . 
which” Was received with As. much contempt as ſurprize, the King of 
Munſter replied, that none of the Monarchs of Ireland had ever. required 
an additional tribute from the province, on account of an old divifion that 
had been, made of it, and he would not diſtreſs his ſubjects by railing new i 
contributipps which they had no, Tight ta pay. The Monarch, being in- 
cenſed with this. bold refuſal, took the other part of his miniſters-advice ; ; 
and with great expedition marched his army into the province of Munſter, 
"Ie he, 83 wed "BY en! ng ans not. eas ſat 
[1 * 
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don with his forces in the ſitzht of Sener 8 np. "eb ee to ty 
the iſſue of a battle with him. CCC 


"Ts this ſtory, chere is foilted a very ph tale of the ſkill. and in- 
chantments of the Druids in each army; in order, no doubt, to poſſeſs 
their, countrymen with an high opinion and eſteem /of the. power and im- 


| Portance of their holy leaders, as well as to enliven the hiſtory with, wonder 


and ſurprize. At the fame time therefore, that we acquit the Bard who in- 


vented it in that age of darkneſs and | ſuperſtition, we muſt condemn Dr. 


KxATING who relates it to us in theſe days for ſerious hiſtory, Indeed his 


relating it to us from the ancient records has anſwered one end; for which 


we ought to forgive him: it has furniſhed us with a proof, from: the hiſtory 
of Ireland. itſelf, of the antiquity of that hiſtory, and of the exiſtence of 


letters before the introduction of Chriſtianity. For though i in the time of 


'Druidiſm, It was natural to take every opportunity of diſplaying the power 
of that order, yet this was abſurd and inconſiſtent in Chriſtian Annaliſts, 
and could not therefdre be foiſted in by them; nor the by be be the pro- 
duction of later ages, as our candid criticks all ſeem to en | 


1 


But big the whole fable aſide, what remains of the, real tory a is — | 
this : that the King of Munſter being encouraged greatly by his troops, 


| drew them out and offered battle to the Monarch of Ireland 5. who diſtruſt- 


ing the courage or fidelity of his army, retreated in great diſorder, and 


- with the utmoſt precipitation, without ſtriking a blow. He was however 


hoſtages 


bd 


8 purſued ſo cloſely by the Memonians, that he was overtaken, and obliged 


to capitulate in order to fave himſelf from deſtruction. He delivered up 
immediately of ſome of the chief of his nobility, till he had re- 
paired all the loſſes 65 people of Munſter had ſuſtained from the depre- 
dations of his army, during the time they were in the Province. In this 


5 diſhonourable manner ended the expedition of Cormac into Munſter ; 
from whence the reader will learn, how little ſovercign power the Monarchs 
of Ireland, either had, or could exerciſe over the provincial Kings, He 
may learn alſo, that when miniſters adviſe, and Princes purſue meaſures 


difagreeable to their ſubjects, without 2 certainty of ſucceks, * and | 
diſaffection will be the conſequence, 
Not 
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Not long aſter this defeat, it happend that a perſon of the firſt diſtine> 
tion in the kingdom had upon ſome account or other — not related _ 
oth into the diſpleaſure of the Monarch. of Ireland. Great application 
vas made to reſtore lim again to favour, but in vain. The King remained 
deaf to | all entreaties, till Ax Gus, of the royal line, not only interceded for 
the delinquent, but alſo offered to become a ſurety for his fidelity and good con- 
duct in the time to come. The King was moved with the interceſſion of his 
favourite ANGvs, and conſented to accept of the conditions offered. But this re- 


conciliation, ſo much defired in general at the court of Cok Mac, was very dili- 


115 e to one of wy 0 ; a Prince of 00S Ove and of pen! little deſert. - 


What the 1 of bis hatred were we are not ee but W 
leſs of his father's honour and of his own royal birth, the firſt time that the 
chief who had been in diſgrace appeared at court, under the ſanction of 
Coxuac's pardon, the Prince cauſed violent hands to be laid upon him, 
and put out both his eyes. So mean a piece of treachery, in the ſon of a 
King whoſe forgiveneſs had been announced, muſt neceſſarily rouſe the 
ſpirit of Amcus who had become reſponſible for his friend; and who 
had conſequently, in the reconciliation that he had procured, the honour of 
the Monarch for his ſafe- conduct. No ſooner therefore was he informed of 
the baſeneſs and barbarity exerciſed upon his friend, and perhaps ſuſpecting 
the King himſelf to have been concerned in it, than he ſummoned all the 
forces he had any intereſt in, and with more reſentment than prudence 
marched inſtantly to Tara, to chaſtiſe the inſolence of the Prince, . to 
do n to his m_ friend. ; 
| haters we if ages 1 to 3 3 at the . of his fon : 
or not—for the hiſtory is ſilent in this point—yet we may ſuppoſe that he was 
_ alarmed at ſuch a precipitate rebellion in a favourite chief, as it was impoſſi- 
ble to foreſee what it might end in: and we are told, that he collected his 
troops with all poſſible expedition, in order to cruſh it before it ſhould get 
to.2 head; But Ancus, being enflamed with. a thirſt of vengeance, was 
too quick for the Monarch; and in his firſt attempt of violence againſt 
the houſe of Tara, he flew the Prince with his lance as he hood by the 
Vox. I. | * - fide 
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40 b lb Ae and in the ſue rencounter, throwing his javelin at the 
| head of the King, he ſtruck out one of CoxMac's eyes, The Monarch, 


being rather irritated than diſmayed with theſe misfortunes, and having a 
good force about him, made a terrible ſlaughter of the troops of Ancvs ; 
from. which the chief himſelf eſcaped with difficulty. He was obliged 


afterwards to take refuge, with his two brothers his confederates, in the 


court of OLLioLL OLoM their IG: at Nen time CO of eee 


Thoogh CorMac had thus totally Kepretd d the rebellion that had been 
raifed againſt him, yet having loſt one of his eyes, and it not being thought 
decent or propitious in "Ag days for any man to be a Monarch who had a 
perſonal blemiſh, he was contented to deliver up the reins of government, 
and to retire to a mean little houſe at Anacoil, in the neighbourhood of the 
palace of Tara, In this retirement he ſpent the remainder of his life, which 
lafted ſeveral years; more happy in himſelf undoubtedly than amidft all 
His grandeur and cares of ftate ; and perhaps not leſs a friend and bene- 
factor to his x people than when he ſwayed the feeptre. For ConMac, who 


was the 2 philoſopher of their natian, was perhaps the greateſt 


legiſlator of all their Kings: And to a man of ſuch a turn of mind, it 


could not be mortifying nor uneaſy, to lay down the hurry and the pomp of 
_ toyalty, which he muſt be ſated enough with in three and twenty years. 


On the other hand we may ſuppoſe, that it was pleaſing to him to enjoy 


that privacy and leiſure, which were adapted to ſuch ſtudies as his genius 
and inclinations favoured. 


Here it was therefore that he drew up „a Book of FIR to Kin 


for the uſe of his fon Caray then his fucceſſor on tlie throne; win 


KtarinG and O FLAER TY mention as extant in their time; and Vs cage 


the former fays, * that it was ſuch a teſtimony of CoxMac's fearning and 


| political knowledge, as is worthy to be inſeribed in golden characters, for the 


Ridge; 


information of Princes, and as a perfect ſtandard of policy to all ages.” In 


' this retirement, he alſo wrote a book relating to crimes againſt the laws; and 


aſſiſted in a larger work which treated of the meaſure of obedience due to 
of TIE” — an x. ana ual] of the puniſhment 


of 
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of offenders in the taſe of blood; and. of the forms in which all ſorts of 
pats and treaties ſhould be.reduced into writing. -Another part of this work 
was wrote by ConMc and reviſed and added to by his ſon, and treats of 

ſeveral laws concerning ſea and land [a]. Will it be any longer doubted after 


this, whether the ancient native Iriſh had any philoſophy, literature, or arts 


in their pagan ſtate? Will any criticks in this country any longer confidently 


aſſert, that the Iriſh had not the uſe of letters till after the arrival of 8. PA- 


TRICK, and the converſion of the iſland to Chriſtianity ? ought we not ra- 
ther to take ſhame to ourſelves, that we have hitherto always treated that an- 


cient people with ſuch illiberal contempt ; who had the ſtart of the Britons 


for many ages, in arts and en in n and i in Jaws 


Important as ſuch ſubjedts as theſe were in n and uleful 10 the 
ſtate, yet theſe were not the only ſubjects which employed the great mind 
of CoRMAc, In the leiſure which he enjoyed after his retreat from govern- 


ment, he had an opportunity of giving an unbounded ſcope to his inquiſitive 


genius ; and from ſtudying and obſerving. the ways of men, he was nataral- 
y led to contemplate on the works of Gop. With the parts. and learning 
that he was poſſeſſed of, it was no wonder that he ſhould diſcover the errors 
of paganiſm ; though it was the religion of his country in which he had 
been educated, and hitherto acquieſced in. As ſoon as he had convinced 


himſelf of the exiſtence of one ſupreme, omnipotent, and eternal being, he 
| openly exclaimed againſt the corruptions of the Druids, and their abſurd and 
ridiculous ſyſtems of polytheiſm. He baniſhed all the rites and inſtruments 


of idolatry from his houſe, and applied himſelf with zeal to improve in the 


diſcovery that he had thus happily made. But as this was laying the axe to 
the root, and directiy ſtriking at the authority and the temporal intereſts of 


the Druids, Fas it is caly to W re 2 that the whole aſe would take the 
# alarm. 


Though Cormac was no i: TW 58 both * n e | his 3 


ence among the . whom be. had ruled fo many 3 


[0] Theſe TY it is well known, were with many others, more ancient as well as 
modern, relating to their laws, in the collection of Mr. Macrnenniss of the county of 
Sligo; who fell a ſacrifice to party rage, in the n aqdawhoſc 
papers had not a better fate, | 

* 85 — | ability 


b ; with the. greateſt 
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1 with mult be as conſiderable as ever; and as his ſon then filled-the-throne 
| and would: probably imbibe his notions, ſo it was to be-feared;-that:by vio- 

| fence or perſuaſion, the religion of the country would be overturned; and 


If their fives were ſpared in the firſt emotions of zeal, which" was: the- beſt 
they had to hope for, yet that the order would be extinguiſhed; and their 
power with. it. Under theſe apprehenfions, which were certainly not ill 
founded, they exerted all their {kill to recover Cormac; and fince he refuſed 
to come to the worſhip of the golden. calf which w_ had ber * Ty 

brought the idol to him. . 


Having received ieltgence 6 of the time which he uſed to ſet apart for his 
devotions, ſome of the chief Druids brought it into his preſence, and ac- 
cording to their uſual cuſtom. fell down before it; paying divine honour to 
it, and entreating CoRMac to join with them. But the King was not to be 

= moved. They demanded therefore to know the reaſon why he would not 

4 oOontinue in the religion of his anceſtors, and why he refuſed to conform to 

| ' the eſtabliſhed worſhip. of the golden calf? he anſwered, that it was unwor- 
| of a rational being. to adore a brute, and much more a log of wood that 
- was faſhioned by the workman, who was ' ſorely leſs able to make a 
God chan to create himſelf; and therefore that he thould direct his devotion 


to that omnipotent and inviſible "Is, 15 25 made boch the workman 100 
the tree: nga bars his * 


| Haing no 1 ready to "this Any the wot! w was comet away in 
fallen ſilence; and upon an after-thought was brought again, drefſed out 
in the moſt Jplendid. magnificent tobes, and ornamented with the richeſt 
- jewels. The King was then deſired to look upon it, and no longer to re- 
fuſe his worſhip of a deity thus ſumptuouſly arrayed, and which was the 
Gop his fathers had worſhipped in that ſlang. But Cox M Ac had convinced 
- Himſelf of the abſurdities of Idolatry; upon principles of reaſon too juſt 
and ſolid to be ſhook with their ſuperſtitious folly : And had he lived hut 
_ a little longer, it is probable that Paganiſm would have been extinct in Ire- 
und before the introduction of Chriſtianity, and that the original theology 


and * worthip would have been reſtored, Kit in the * . 
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| is 155 ys "marvellous at in in jy 2 death, as ; the read: r muſt a ac 
15 knowledge : . but in order to ſupport the truth of Paganiſm, to extinguiſh 
the errors of CoRMac, and to illuſtrate the divine authority of the Druids, 
all the records aſſure us, that this was effected by their enchantwents; 


though ſome of them fay, that infernal fiends were raiſed by the power 
of the Pagan prieſts, who ſet upon the King and ſtrangled Him. This js 


another internal proof of the truth and antiquity of this hiſtory, and that it is 
not the work of later ages. Neither is it to be wondered at, that ſuch a 
tale ſhould impoſe upon the Pagan Iriſh in thoſe days of darknefs, when 


KEATING relates it for matter of fact. In this manner: ended the life of 


the great Cox MAC O Co; who brought philoſophy;. law, and. learning | in 
heland, to as high a pitch perhaps as Heathen lights could afford: And 


though he did not live long enough to propagate Theiſm among his coun- 
trymen, yet the report of his defeQion from the eſtabliſhed faith. had cauſed 
doubts and-ſcruples in the minds of many; which were probably continued. 
through ſucceding generations, and ſo helped to pave the way tor the in- 
_ trodudtion of Chriſtianity. T here is 4 ſhort character given of ConMac, 


* 


in an anci 
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5 the Iriſh Militia, ſo much celebrated in other nations and biſtories ; ; agd 
in the reign of Cormac, this body of heroes was in the height of theit 


glory and militaty renown. The name of their chief commander was 


Fixx, the ſon of COMBALL, mentioned above, who married a daughter | 


of the Monarch's:: but this being a g lady, or it may be having given her 
beurt before to > another hero, ſhe ſoon made an eee 11 = and 
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h this converſation opal, he was | choaked, with a bone of 


ient manuſcript. of undoubted authenticity, as, lam informed, which 
confirms all that has been ſaid of bim; and which, though it” falls ſhort of 
| the eloquence and energy of the original, may be thus tranſlated. - © Cote 
MAC was magnificent in his liberality: he excelled as governour, - and a9 @ 
Kare hich 2 mol nn als in ee in private a x friend, 4 com- 
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egnce can teach us not to prefer what gladdens it for the preſent, to what 
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the livers ended their days! in  wrethedneſs ih obſturity? Such ail always 
be the fate of connexions that are formed againſt reafon; truth, and honour: 
and yet ſo deceitful is the human heatt, that ſcarcely any thing but experi- 


would afterwards afford us a much more real pleaſure. The daughter of 
Con uc having behaved in a manner ſo unworthy of herſelf, her family, 
and her huſband, the King, having another fill unmarried, beſtowed her 
upon Fixx, as a recompence for her fiſter's infidelity, with whom he en- 
joyed all the pleaſures of a connubial and domeſtic life. From this hero, 
ſo renowned for philoſophy as well as arms, the military corps which he 
commanded took the name of « Fiana Erion ;” ; and theſe were the trained 
bands or ſanding army of the kingdom. POM 


Many places in the iſland retain to > this- a names of Dos of the 
leaders of this famous body of men: and whole volumes of poetical fictions 

have been grafted upon their e. Ky ATING owns that theſe ſonnets 
were not intended for real hiſtory, but to enliven the work and relieve the 
reader : The manuſcript which 1 have, after giving a particular account 
of Finw's deſcent, his inheritance, his acquiſitions from the King of Lein- 5 
ſter, and his great military command, immediately adds, „but the reader 
muſt not expect to meet here with ſuch ſtories of him and his heroes as 
the vulgar Iriſh have for they are no other than commanders which their 
_. poets penned in after days in their names — but only what I find men- 
® tioned of them in their hiſtories”. The words of the writer are given for 
the ſake of accuracy; and it is eaſy to gather from them, that the names 
of Fixx and his heroes having been much celebrated by tradition, ſome of 
the Bards who lived when theſe days of heroiſm were over, took the names 

of theſe champions for the heroes of their fonnets [3 It would however 


"4,1 Thi epic poem called f ingal, and publiſhed this year, was 5 . in 
this manner, and mutilated aſter by the Caledonians, in order to give the honour of its heroes 
to their own country ; or originally compoſed by a Caledonian Bard with the ſame intent. 
Innumerable fables of Fixx and his heroes — ſuch as 'theſe which are called Ossran's — 
perhaps not ſo well and fo artfully worked up, abound ſtill among the deſcendents of that 
_ famous people: which yet every one of common ſenſe could diſtinguiſh from Weit. chronicles 


"and other monuments of real _ | 
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be yery th Py oY to as * Ss * to ſuch an ient, 

writings, nay it would be contrary to criticiſm, , to reject the authority of the 

whole relation, on account of ſome poetical fictions that were only. intended = 
to embelliſh i it. Let us turn then to the hiſtory of this military e , 

ment; and there are few things at this ancient 11. in 964 aue, 
; eh re moe Worn we notice. Ot | 5 at 362} 


ON 19111 


The conſtant. > of this ſtanding army i in times 5 peace, — — 
there were no diſturbances at home, nor any want of their aſſiſtance to their 
allies abroad, were nine thouſand men, divided equally into three battalions. 
But in caſe of any apprehenſions of a conſpiracy, or rebellion againſt the * 
Monarch, or if there was any neceſſity for tranſporting a body of troops to 
Scotland in order to defend their allies the Dailriadas, it was in the power 
of Fixx, the Generaliſſimo, to encreaſe his forces to ſeven battalions of 
three thouſand each. Every battalion was commanded by a Colonel; every 
hundred men by a Captain; an officer in the nature of a Lieutenant was 
ſet over every fifty; and a Serjeant reſembling the Decurio of the Romans 
was at the head of every five and twenty. When they were drawn out 
for action, every hundred men were diſtributed into ten files, with ten oi 
courſe in each; and the leader of the file gave the word to the other nine. 
As it was thought a great honour to be a member of this invincibk of 
troops, their General was very ſtrict in the qualifications which he infiſled | 
upon as eſſential to an admiſſion in it. Theſe qualifications appear exag- 
gerated by the hiſtorians, to a ar, of the marvellous, if not impoſſible * 
her are they related 1 and ee [The ae = 
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ever candidate for the militia,” were e 


| it to his 12 5 lden ie do bim liber. He ahh have a /poetical genius, ; 
och be well acquaitted at leaſt with itie twelve books of poetry. He was 
to ſtanck at the diſtance of nine ridges of land with only a ſtick and target, 


and pine fol lers were to throw their javelins at him at once, from which 


he 'vias to def end iche ondon, or de cee. He was « ron through, 08 


. "Bs 
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ood wich Ris hair platted, purſusd by a G of the militia, the 
of a tree only being allowed before them at ſetting out, withoi 

being overtaken or his hair falling looſe about him. He was to Ave a 
"flrong arm, and to be able to hold ' his weapotis ſteady without ſhaking. 

He was to leap over a tree as high as his forchead, and eaſily ſtoop under 
another that was as low as his knees. Theſe qualifications being proved, 
he was then to take an oath of . to | ts . mg > UP. to 


Fin bis commander 3 in chief. 


FI 


The coader will Wer of the propriety if ma of theſe cy but this 
was not every thing that was required, in order for an admiſſion into this il- 
luſtrious corps. Every ſoldier, it is ſaid, before he was enrolled, was obliged to 
ſubſcribe the following articles. That if ever he was diſpoſed to marry, he would 
not conform to the mercenary cuſtom of requiring a portion with a wife: 
her courteſy. and good manners: That he would never offer violence to a 
woman, or attempt to raviſn her: That he would be charitable and relieve 
the poor who deſired meat and drink, as far as his abilities would permit: 

And that he would not turn his back, nor refuſe” to fight with nine men 

of any other nation that ſhould ſet upon him, and offer him violence. Theſe 

were the terms of being a ſoldier in the militia af Ireland under Finn z 

and whilſt theſe were inſiſted upon and obſerved,” _ ur ohh was: Mg Wt 

n n n abroad fore! | 


A Salim profound peace, than were 8 todefend * inhabitant 
againſt the attempts of thieves and robbers; to quell riots and inſurrections; to 
levy fines, and ſecure eſtates that were forfeited for the uſe of: the crown ; 
in ſhort to ſuppreſs all {editions and traiterous practiſes in their beginning; 
and to appear under arms when any breach of the peace or emergences of 
the ſtate required it. They had no ſubſiſtence. money from the Mo- 
narchs but during the winter half year, when they were billeted u on. 

* the country and diſperſed in quarters. During the other part of the _ 
from the firſt of May to November, they were e about the fields, 
and were obliged to fiſh and hunt for their ſupport. This was not only a 
t caſe to the Monarch and his ſubjetts, but i inured the troops to 


* | ns, | SR | fatigue, 
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fatigue, elle POO in health and vi Sour, and acted tka 6 to lie ; 
abroad in the field: and in a country which abounded ſo much with veni- 
ſon, fiſh, and fowl as Ireland did, it was no other hardſhip than was proper 
to the life of ſoldiet to be obliged to draw their binn in the e 
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ſeaſon from vow articles. ; 
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They inde but one meal in four and twenty hours, which was always > 
in an evening; and beſides the commop method of roaſting their meat be- 
fore the fire, they had another, very remarkable, which they ſeem moſt to 


have practiſed. The places which they choſe to encamp-in were always 


in the neighbourhood of water; where great fires were made in order to 
heat ſome large ſtones for ſoddenin g of their meat. Here large pits were 
dug, into which they threw a layer of ſtones when they were red hot, and 
then a layer of fleſh covered up in ſedges or ruſhes ; then another courſe of 
ſtones and another of fleſh, 'till the pit was full, or their quantity of meat 


was finiſhed. While their food was ſtewing in this manner, they waſhed 


their headsand necks and other parts of their bodies, 'till they had cleanſed Y 


 themſelyes from the ſweat and duſt occaſioned. by their hunting; and this 
contributed as much to take 'off their fatigue as it did to promote 


health and cleanlineſs. 
they began their meal by uncovering the pits and taking out their food ; 


of which they. eat very large OI with - great A nd ſocia- | 
bility. 5 e 55 


le e eis tl dsc Get un ir Eben dis, we great a diſtance to 


return to their camp, as ſoon as dinner Was: ended they erected little tem- | 


porary tents or booths, in which their beds were laid out and conſtructed: 


with great exactneſs. Next the ground were placed the ſmalleſt branches 


of trees, upon which was ſtrewed a large quantity of moſs. from ſome of 


the adjacent woods or bogs, and over all were ſtrewed bundles of ruſhes. 
which made a very commodious lodging ; and which in the old manuſcripts | 
The marks of their fires. 
and when: | 
8 * burnt earth n 1 7 Wu of. 1B 


are called «the three beds of the Iriſh militia”. . 
continue deep in the earth in many parts of the iſland to this day: 
the huſbandman turns 


N ; 


Hh 


mote: their 
When they were dreſſed, and their meat was ready, 


traſts made from the larger works in their ves, eaſily to be circulated, 


THz IS To Vet. 
wad, be immediately knows the occaſion of i it; Gr ok foil is.cal- 
led by the name of © Fulacht Finn.” The militia were as much under difci- 


pline when encamped thus in the ſummer as when they were in quarters ; 


vnd they were at ſtated times obliged to perform their military exerciſe. Be- 
 fides theſe regulations for the army, the celebrated-Finn, who was as great 
a philoſopher as a general, drew up ſeveral axioms of juriſprudence, which 
were incorporated into the celeſtial judgments for the government of the 
Nate, 1 ſhall now reſume the thread of the narration. | 


Though Cormac lived ſeven years after he had reigned the crown, 
yet I choſe to give the hiſtory of him entire till his death, as it was but ſhort, 
rather than to break it into pieces; eſpecially ſince it was uneonnected, and: 
the different dates, if they eould have been aſcertained, would be totally 
immaterial. Whether this Monarch inſiſted upon his ſon's ſucceding him in 
the throne, or whether he waved his pretenſions i in favour of Acyuy Gu- 
NAD, the hiſtory does not inform us : it only tells us that he was his ſucoeſ- 
for, and before the end of the year that he was aſſaſſinated, when CAR BR 
LiyyzcAR the ſon of CoxMac became Monarch of Ireland. Bat what the 
hiſtorians have left in this obſcurity my manuſcript hath cleared up. It is 
there ſaid, that Cormac reſigned the reins of government to his ſon, who- 


executed the kingly office till the death of his father; when Acuy Gx Ap, 
of the line of HxRTMỹ„YM, aſſumed the crown, which he poſſeſſed about a 


year. This account has all the appearance of probability, and it is not 


conttadieted by any of thoſe which are printed. 


How it Bappened that Ca BRV had not intereſt or power ah 46 re- 
tain the crown at his father's death, which he had been in poſſeſſion of at 


leaft as a deputy for ſeven years, all accounts are filent. But perhaps it is a 
conjecture authoriſed by the times and their form of government, that 
Acny was the Roydamna choſe, in the life of Cox MAe, to be his ſuc- 


cefſor on the throne ; and this conjecture will ſolve the difficulty. We muſt 


| however be content with what we meet with: and though the ſecret motives 
and ſprings of action ate the life of hiſtory, yet theſe are not to be looked for 


in old annals ; which-—as I have faid in the Preface—were only portable ex- 
and 
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3 fre — dent rough all revols 
tions. "The realos of diese which determile ted kbdtix bf prices or theit 


private paſſions which perhaps do it much more frequently, are fomctinics to 


be collected from the ruling manners, the genius of the times, or ſome pro- 
minent figures, which enable us to trace the reſt : and where this is done, 


without refinements unſupported by facts, it diſtivigniſics the hiſtorid from 


the annaliſt; but where it cannot be done, though the hiſtoriati may be 


pitied, yet he is not to be blamed. e 


wr; and the reader muſt therefore take things as he finds them. 


To ahaplooece cauſe it was owing that Catmry rer ae ot con- 


tinue to hold the reins of government which he had in his hands at the 


death of his father, it is very certain that he reſumed them within a year, when 


Acay GunaD was killed. The philoſophical education which Connede 


had given his ſon was not without- effect. He reviſed the books of laws, 


improved, and added to them : neither in his perſonal conduct did be 


ſhew himſelf unworthy of his great deſcent. In the reign of this Mon- 
arch, the Iriſh had firſt the name of Scots, and their country Scotia, given 
byrhe- Britons 5 the reaſon of which has been aſſigned | in the Introdue - 


them 


tion: and notwithſtanding the ſeveral attempts of many hiſtorians of 
North Britain, to prove theſe names to he meant of their firſt progeni- 
tors, yet their beſt writers al low, that their deſcent and otigine was from 
Ireland, and that their own country was called « Scotia minor” to diſtin- 
guiſh it from Ireland, which had the name of * Scotia major”. Notwith- 
ſtanding | the great qualifications and the prudent adm tiot 
reigning Monarch, yet he was not without his troubles. After the death 
of Fixx, the great General of the militia, his family fell into great diſſen- 


fions ; probably on a competition for that command, becauſe his father and 


grandfather had it before him. But this is only conjecture. The one ſide liad 
a powerful ally in the King of Connaught, and the other fide, at the head 


of which was Oss1AN the fon of . was 93 Ts 1 s: 20 
band, F 


Whatever was che occaſion of dei difference, it A wich great N 
for ſeveral N and at laſt produced a civil war. Thy Oſſian 5 
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. under had nevoltätl from che Monarch, who made the 


King of Connaught his General; and un Cx RRV, tho Oss1an 
was his nephew, took the fide againſt him. The quarrell was too great, 
notwithſtanding their near alliances, to be decided any other way than by 
arms; which each fide prepared for with their utmoſt force. The fatal. 
battle was joined at Gabra, in which the Monarch was ſlain and the King 
of Connaught wounded on one fide ; and the King of Munſter and Osc AR 
the ſon of Oss1ANn were killed on the other. Thus fell CAR BZV LI E- 
CAR, a Wiſe and valiant Prince, after filling the throne of Ireland ſeventeen 
years with great honour. The two ſons of Mac-Cox ſucceded him, 


reigning with equal power ; which the  Antiquaries | conſidering as an oli- 


garchy, have excluded theſe heroes from the number of their Mon- 
archs; neither was their reign of a year's duration: for the younger bro- 
ther fell by the hands of the elder, who did not chooſe a partner on the 
throne ; and the elder was ſopn depoſed, and lain in battle by the militia of 


the kingdom, as being of the line of ITx. 


The ſucceſſor to 1 ns this ſhort interruption, was 3 


SRABTINE the ſon of Carry LIFFECHAR of the old Heremonian 
ſtock ; and who, notwithſtanding ſome uneaſineſſes created him by his 


| brother's ſons, ſat upon the throne of His anceſtors thirty years. He 
had married a daughter of a Prince of Wales, by whom he had a ſon. 
of eminent. virtues and valour, and who in the life time of his father 


became a King of Connaught; whoſe. name was MUREDACH TiREACH. 5 
He diſcovered a military genius in his early youth: and having applied 
himſelf conſtantly to martial ſtudies in times of peace, and taking the 
field upon all occaſions in which the troops were employed in action, 


he. ſoon acquired thoſe abilities which experience can only teach; and 


his renown was anſwerable to his merit. This acquired him the poſt . 
of King of Connaught, as well as Generaliſſimo of his father's army. 
In this command he acquitted himſelf againſt the King of. Munſter, 


with equal capacity, bravery, and ſucceſs. The higher his reputation 


roſe in arms, the more he became endeared to his father; who did him 


all the bonours, 14 e him all the, eee that was in his 


Power: . | 5 * 
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The favourite of. Monarch muſt neceſſarily have his enemies, let 
his merit be ever ſo great, or his conduct ever ſo unexceptionable ; and 
next to the ſtation of a Monarch itſelf is of all ſtations in life the leaſt 
to be envied. But if a favourite ſhould be — as ſometimes favourites 

Have been — of no merit, of ſmall abilities, and of a conduct haughty 
and reproachable, how much ſoever their creatures may flatter them,” 
or how much ſoever they may flatter themſelves, they will ſoon get a' 
tumble, or their maſter muſt be content to periſh with them. Of this 
we have many inſtances in the Engliſh hiſtory; which ſhews us that 


nothing but their o.πỹn experience will teach men to prefer their real 


good to the views of avarice or ambition. But in the caſe before us, 
the favourite was the Son of the Monarch; not a ſubje& equaſled or 


ſurpaſſed by a hundred others in merit and pretenſions; à General of : 
conſummate abilities and unparalleled ſucceſs, to whom the'royal favour . 


in its utmoſt extent, one would think, could not be repined at; a Gene- 
ral and a Prince too, who had very greatly ſerved, if he had not abſolu- 
tely ſaved the ſtate: And yet what pains were taken to rob him of his 
fair fame, to miſrepreſent his beſt actions, and to exaggerate thoſe that 


were the leaſt prudent ! In ſhort nothing leſs would ane | vil « enemies ; 


than his own or . rr ruin. 


Fracia * reigned now thirty years 1 in great tranquillity : and 


though we read of no great improvements made in law or government. 


in his time, yet we read of no oppreſſion nor miſrule. Scenes of pub- 


lic action, conqueſt, and military glory, are indeed the ſcenes Which 


enliven hiſtory the moſt of any; but they are not the ſcenes in Which 
wiſe and good men would chooſe to paſs away their lives. It was greatly 
and humanely ſaid by Scipio, that he had rather fave the life of a 


ſingle citizen than-deſtroy a thouſand enemies; and the expreſſion has 


been celebrated in all ages ſince. The reign of this Monarch therefore, 


though for the moſt part ſtill and peaceful, yet was happy to himſelf 


and all his ſubjects. The great favour ſhewn his ſon, and the prodigious 
| honours which the Prince acquired, were objects of too much envy for 


wicked men to bear. At the head of their enemies were the three 
Cor rA 8, ſons of the Monarch's brother, to whom all the Praiſes | 
3 . © — give 
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power, if he ſhould ſuccede his father, they hat no ſmall apprehen- 
ſions, on account of ſome indignities which in their malice they had 
put upon him. Animated with theſe ſentiments they formed a i 
racy with ſome of the King's officers and other 'Chicfs of their own 
train, to deſtroy the Monarch and is ſon and ſeize on the crown 
themſelves, I omit the tale of a Druid's prophecy on this occaſion ; 


given evidently hy the Iriſh Bard to caife their credit among the people, 
and copied by KzaTinG very gravely. The King being informed of 


1 coithery of his nephews, and being then at the head of ſome 


of his troops, ſought the enemy and gave them battle. But as the 


battle is not always to the ſtrong nor favour to men of ſkill, ſo the 


Monarch loſt his life, and the eldeſt Coir A ſucoeded him on the throne. 


The great merit, the fame, and the juſt pretenſions of the Prince, 
who was extremely irritated at this conſpiracy, made the throne uneaſy 
to CobLa the whole time he poſſeſſed it. But at the end of four years, 


the Prince attacked him with ſuch a ſuperior force that he drove the three 


Col As and. chree hundred of their principal followers into Albania; 
their mother being a Princeſs of that country. This, I believe, is the 
firſt inſtance of a Monarch of Ireland being depoſed without loſing | 
his life:; and the reaſon of this we are not told in any other manner. 


mere The ſuperior genius 1 An having thus e the 


full poſſeſſion of the throne, he ſet himſelf about eſtabliſhing the gene- 


© cal-tranquillity and the public happineſs. Theſe he effected with great 
ſucceſs; and his care of government was repaid: in the reputation and 
.cſteem which he acquired among his people. Before three years were 
expired, the CoLLA's, his kinſmen, who had rebelled againſt his father 


and been the occaſion of his death, either | tired! of the court: and 


country of Albania, or deſiring to end their days in their native land, 
vere determined to put every thing to the hazard: as to their future lot. 

But in order to convince the Monarch - that they came with no ill inten- 
tion, but rather threw themſelves upon his mercy, they were attended 
with leſs than thirty of their followers who hadlived in exile with-them. 
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They no ſooner Undead on the Iriſh 
to the palace where the Monarch had his reſidence. Having made a 
proper ſubmiſſion and acknowledgment of their fault, the King receiy- 
ed them courteouſly,. congratulated them on their return, and affured 
them that if their conduct merited his favour, they ſhould find the good [ 
effects of it. For what. was paſt, he told them, that as cle mency was 
one. of the brighteſt jewels in the crowns of Princes, he ſhould forgive 
them, and leave their puniſhment to the Gons and their own reflexion. 
The. Princes, being ſurpriſed and charmed with ſuch a reception, were 
determined to wipe off their paſt diſgrace by the moſt unexceptionable | 


E'LAWD. 


behaviour ; and after a ſhort trial of their ſincerity, the Monarch gave 


them appointments ſuitable to their rank, and the former commands 
which they had in the army. 


in theſe poſts of truſt and honour the CoLLa's continued tr ſome 
years, enjoying and meriting the Monarch's favour: But as theſe ap- 
pointments were only temporary and each of the Princes had a family, 
the King recommended to them. to conſider of ſome provifion to be 
made for their children, when they themſelves ſhould be taken out of the 
world. He not only affured them that they might always depend up- 
on his aſſiſtance, but he alſo offered them a number of his troops to. 
effectuate any attempts which they ſhould make in order to: obtain a 
ſettlement for their deſcendents. The difficulty was to find outa country. 
to which they had any pretence ; for they had no title to any poſſeſſions. 
warranted by law, and they had no quarrel ſubſiſting. with any of the 
provincial ſovereigns that could give a colour to a ruptute with them. 
But as the heads of Princes are very fruitful of invention on ſuch occa- - 
fions, and their hearts make no reſiſtance, it. was. ſoon recollected that 
the province of Ulſter had formerly put a. great indignity on their fami- 
| ly, in the perſon of Coxmac one of their anceſtors ; whoſe beard. 


they had infamouſly burnt at a yublic.feaſt, and whom they baniſhed : 
afterwards out of the province, This offence, it is true, was near an 


hundred years ago, in which neither the: preſent King nor inhabitants 


L. Viſter had wy ſhare ; and could not therefore in equity be made to 
ſuffer 


than they marchetl dircaty 


* 
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ſuffer for it. But equity, we know. is idem the law of Princes in 
their invaſions; and therefore it was determined to puſh for a conqueſt 
In that * 55 | | ed 


This unjuſt expedition was no ſooner . than it was prepared 


for; and the monarch having furniſhed them with an army of ſeven thou- 


ſand, which was joined by ſome Dannonians out of Conaught, the Cor 


"LAS invaded Ulſter. The King of that province, having had notice of 


the preparations that were made againſt him, was not entirely unprovided 
for his defence. As ſoon as the two armies met, a bloody battle enſued, - 
which the cloſe of day did not decide; but the field was left to the three 
brothers. The next day the King offered battle again to the victors with- 

out ſucceſs, and without being defeated himſelf. In this manner the 


cConteſt continued for ſeveral days, till at laſt a terrible laughter having 


been made of the King 8 troops, in which he fell himſelf, the remainder 


of his army immediately quitted the field, intending to ſave themſelves 


by flight ; but were purſued with ſuch fury and carnage by the victors, 
that ſcarce any of the provincial forces eſcaped the ſword. Sated with 
this bloodſhed, and intoxicated with their ſucceſs, the CoLLa's marched 
directly to Eamania the palace of the Ulſter Kings; which, as ſoon 
as 725 had plundered, they ſet on fire. In a people who intended 
the conqueſt of the province as a ſettlement for themſelves and their poſ- 


terity, the deſtruction of this palace—which, the reader has been told in 


the Introduction, was the only piece of architectonical magnificence 
then in the iſland — which had ſubſiſted almoſt ſeven hundred years, 
and which might be of the ſame uſe to them as to their predeceſſors, 
ſeems a ſtrange infatuation; and to be accounted for only by that ſavage 


: fierceneſs inſpired by blood and victory, which extinguiſhes or over- 


powers reaſon in the human mind. When the brothers had made a 


thorough conqueſt of the country, they divided it among them to their 


mutual ſatisfaQtion, and to the © content of thoſe who were their ad 
followers. : 


Whether any advantage was taken of the abſence of FEY army * 


 Muxepacu by ſome of "his enemies, or whether this invaſion of Ulſter, 


which 


3 
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which he had projected and afliſted i in, was reſented by ſome of his ſubjects | 
sass it is highly reaſonable to ſuppoſe — we are not told; we are at a loſs, 
therefore, to account for his death in battle by the hands of Cor An his 
ſucceſſor, of the Irian line, after a peaceful reign of five and twenty years. 
His death however was revenged in leſs than a year on CoLBacn, by his 
ſon Achy MoiMeDin ; of whom we find little more than that he held the 
| monarchy for eight years; that by a Welch Princeſs which he had for a 
ſecond wife, he became the father of Ni Al, who will hereafter make a con- 
fiderable figure upon the throne ; that he had a 3 with the King of 


. and that he died at Tara. | | = 


To. this Monarch hindi CRIMTHAN, of the line of HERNER, who Cammall, 
enjoyed the crown thirteen years; and who was memorable for his expe- A. D. 366. 
ditions into Gaul and Britain, which paid him tribute, and from whence he 
brought ſeveral priſoners and a great booty. That Gaul and Britain were 
tributaries to the Iriſh Monarch, may be juſtly doubted, I believe, if not 
denied; and KEATING, who is the only hiſtorian that affirms it, affirms it 
on the authority of an ancient poem, which yet, from his own quotation of 
it, will not ſupport his affirmation ; the poem only relating, as an inſtance of 
CRIMTHAN's valour, That the Britons and Gauls paid him homage and 
<« confeſſed his ſway.” The Pits indeed, had for a long time been tribu- 
taries to the Monarchs of Ireland; and theſe CR1MTHAN took as his auxili- 
aries on this expedition; but they paid dearly for the aſſiſtance which they 
had given him. For on the ravages committed by this Monarch in Britain, 
the Roman general, TyzoDos1us the elder, was ſent thither to the affiſtance 
of their allies ; who routed and drove the Picts out of the Roman province, . 
and having recovered all their plunder, delivered it to the proprietors. The 1 
enemy being thus retired beyond the two Friths, he fortified the neck of lang 50 
which divided them; and making a fifth province of the country they de- BEE 
ſerted, gave it the name of Valentia, in honour of VALENTINIAN, at that 


time W 


It is probable, if CTR Ax had lived a little 1 that he would hre 
reyenged the cauſe of his allies the Picts; for it is on all ſides allowed, that - > 8 


the Iriſh were at this time ſome of the beſt troops in Europe. But the 
Vor. I. 11 | Monarch 
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Monarch s ſiſter, as all i dne agree, being ambitious to tak the ſcepter 


into the hands of her favourite ſon, gave her brother a cup of poiſon ; which, 


in order to prevent'any ſuſpicion, ſhe firſt taſted herſelf, but taſting of it too 


largely, ſhe fell into the ſnare ſhe had laid, and periſhed by it, as well as 
CxINMTHAN. But notwithſtanding all the hiſtorians agree in this circumſtance 
of his death, I muſt not conceal that it is ſomehow or other an evident 
blunder. They tell us, that this ſiſter was the firſt wife of Acuy Moimo- 


pix, by whom ſhe had this favourite ſon, and whom CRIiMTHAN ſucceded 


on the throne : They alſo tell us, that ſhe died before her huſband ; and yet, 


by this account, ſhe muſt either have ſurvived him thirteen years during the 
reign of CRIMTHAN, and muſt have been the ſecond inſtead of the firſt 


wife of Acuy, or elle it is impoſſible that ſhe could thus have poiſoned her 


brother. A miſtake there is ſomewhere, it is very evident; and to me it 


appears probable, it is in placing her as the firſt, and not as the ſecond wife 


of the former Monarch; becauſe the ſons of the firſt Queen, as CRiMTHAN 
had no iſſue, would probably be preferred before thoſe by the ſecond; and 


 NiaLiL, who ſucceded, they all allow to have been the ſon of Ach, by 


ts Queen, a Britiſh Princefs. | 


N1aLir, afterwards diſtinguiſhed by the name of the * Nine Hoſtages,” of 
1 old Heremenian line, was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of the throne of his 
anceſtors, than he ſought to carry the terror of his arms abroad, and to 
prove himſelf worthy of his great deſcent. The firſt occaſion which he had 


given him for it, was to aſſiſt their brethren the Dalriada in Albania, againſt 


the ravages and incurſions of the Picts. When the King arrived in that 


country, Ub changed its name to Scotia Minor, at the requeſt of the Dal- 


 riada's themſelves ; in order to preſerve their origine and deſcent from Ire- 
land, then as often called by the name of Scotia Major. Indeed fo many 


colonies of the Iriſh invaded Albania from time to time, and obtained poſ- 
ſeſſions and ſettlements in that country, that it would be endleſs to recite 


them all; from whence it appears that the principal of the Scotiſh families 


were originally deſcended from the ancient Iriſh ; to whom they owe the 


nobility of their blood, and the luſtre and eminence of their families. To 
confirm this, I will quote the teſtimony of their own hiſtorian BucuanNnan, 
in the room of ſeveral others that 115 be produced to the ſame purpoſe 3 

Die 
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« Since the natives of Ireland, and the colonies ſent from thence into Scot- 


land, were originally called Scots, in order to diſtinguiſh between the Iriſh 


and theſe Scots, they began to call thoſe tranſplanted Iriſh by the name of 


Albanian-Scots.”. Muſt we not conclude then, that a hiſtory of the ancient 


ſtate of Ireland is neceſſary for underſtanding the hiſtory of the Scots? Muſt 


we not conclude farther, that theſe people are of all others — except the 


natives of the ancient ſtock — the moſt concerned in the vindication of the 
letters, polity, laws, and military glory of Ireland before the 2 4 S 
think we muſt, But I ſhall now return to the hiſtory. 


In the ninth year of the TY of NI ALL, he tranſported a numerous army 
into Scotland, in order to be joined with the forces of that country, and with 
the Picts whom he had reconciled ; and marching this formidable body into 
Britain, they devaſted the country in a moſt horrible manner. From hence 
he carried them into Armorica, now called Bretanny ; where they plundered 
the inhabitants, and made prey of two hundred children of ſome of the 


beſt families in. that province, which they brought home with their other 
ſpoil. Among theſe, it is ſaid, was PATRICK, afterwards the great Apoſtle 


of the Iriſh, then ſixteen years of age; and it was a cuſtom of the Iriſh to 
bring away captives from the places which they invaded, as witneſſes of their 


ſucceſs, and to grace their triumph. N1ALL, being encouraged by the number 


of his captives, and the ſucceſs of his arms in France, reſolved upon a ſecond 
| expedition ; but not thinking his own army ſufficient of itſelf for ſuch an en- 
terprize, he concerted meaſures with the general of the Scots, to join him 
upon the Gallic coaſt, and to ſhare the invaſion and the plunder with the 
Iriſh, All the preparations being made, his eager troops embarked on board 
the tranſports; and having a fair wind, they were in a few days landed near 
the banks of the river Loire in Gaul, Here the general of the Dalriadas, 
| now called Scots, found their ally; and the two armies: being joined, they 


committed hoſtilities ſo dreadful, that the inhabjtants were obliged to for- 


| fake their houſes and their effects, and to flie into woods and 1 1 to avoid 


the Forks of the invaders. 


Whilſt the two armies were thus iniquitouſly leis the end of Narr, 5 
who commanded thee, was approaching in a manner that he little thought 


Tiz | | of. 
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« Bat i only is pts this to the reader, it is neceſſary that 1 mould 
go a little back in his hiſtory. The ſon of a King of Leinſter, perceiving 
that N1AaLL did not occhpy the palace at Tara at his firſt mounting the 
throne, as all his predeceſſors uſually did, and being a Prince of great am- 
bition, and perhaps thinking 3 it might pave the way to the throne itſelf, he 
took it in his head, without any knowledge or conſent of N1Aarr; to poſſeſs 
himſelf of the royal palace. A week or more paſſed before the Monarch 
had any notice of this invaſion of - his property by Eocnran the Prince of 
| Leinſter ; nor was it till after many diſputes and ſkirmiſhes that the invader 
would relinquiſh his poſſeſſion. But what greatly aggravated his offence, 
and encreaſed the reſentment of the Monarch againſt him, was his murder- 
ing the ſon of a favourite Druid of NIAL L's, for ſome ſlight affront, whilſt 
the Prince was entertained at the father's houſe, and even in his fight, After 
this he made his eſcape to Scotland, where he lived in exile till this * 
tion into Gaul, 


Whether he meditated a revenge on NIALL at the time that be defired the 
general of the Scots to let him have a command, or whether the Monarch's 
behaviour afterwards ſuggeſted the thought of it, we are not informed. Be 

this then as it may. As he! Was a Prince of a royal bouſe, and an intimate 


difficulty in being appointed to go on this expedition; nor was the General 

wanting in a warm recommendation of him to the forgiveneſs of the Monarch, 
But all his intereſt with NI ALL availed nothing: the King was ſo much 
incenſed againſt the Prince of Leinſter, that inſtead of receiving him into 
favour, he would not hear of him, nor ſuffer him to be in his preſence. 
It is probable that this inveteracy might firſt inſpire him with the deſign 
which he ſoon found means to execute. Perceiving the Monarch fitting on 
the banks of the river Loire, as, the troops were one day ranging about the 
country ; he got under the cover of a grove on the oppoſite ſhore, and, 
diſcharging an arrow at the Monarch, ſhot him dead upon the ſpot. The 
expedition being totally diſconcerted by this accident, ſo favourable for the. 

2 the armies Wee and returned home to their Giferent 
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Thus ended the great exploits and the life of Niall of ts nine 1 
a name given to this Monarch, it is ſaid, becauſe he brought away hoſtages 
from ſo many different regions. But this muſt not be underſtood of ſo 


many different countries, but of ſo many places in which his arms had been 


ſuccesful ; as Pictland, England, Wales, Armorica, and other parts of 


Gaul. The poſterity of this King appropriated the Monarchy in a manner fo _ 


much to themſelves, that almoſt all the following Monarchs of Ireland 


were deſcended from him; beſides many families of great renown, and 


many powerful Princes in them. He had puſhed the glory of his ſubjefts. 
higher, and extended it further abroad, than any King of Ireland had done 


before him; and he had a peaceful reign at home of twenty ſeven years to 


do it in. But his death is a leſſon to Princes and great men, that they 
ſhould not be implacable in their reſentments ; which may be always returned 
upon them to their own deſtruction. For the life of the greateſt is in the 
power of the meaneſt man, if he is wicked and reſolute e enough to 


19 8 it. 


When the army brought home the news of the Monarch 8 afaGaation 5 


DATHy grandſon to Achy MoiMoDuin was elected to the throne, as being a 4 


Prince of the Heremonian line. He is ſaid to have governed the kingdom 
three and twenty years: and yet no other account is given than of his marriages 
and his deſcendents, except that purſuing his conqueſts in Gaul where his 
arms had been very ſucceſsful, he received his death by a thunderbolt near the 
foot of the Alps, and his body was brought home by his men and interred 


in Ireland. This being the laſt of the Pagan Monarchs before the introduc- 


tion of Chriſtianity, we are now arrived at the end of the ſecond age, 
which I have called the Daene! and it en puts a 7 to this 
book. 


Obſcure 1 as it is allowed to- be, yet I 3 taken ach care to 


ſele& the authentic from the fabulous part of its hiſtory, as that I 
perſuade myſelf there are no impoſitions upon the reader in this work. 80 


ir from delivering impoſſible tales, either to amuſe and ſurpriſe the credulous,. 


or to throw a luſtre and antiquity over the Iriſh hiſtory, here is nothing but 
what is poſſible at leaſt ; nothing indeed but what is probable, if we judge 
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of this hiſtory, with the ſame candour and impattalicy as we do of all the 
hiſtories of other ancient nations: and why Ireland, which is a member of 
our own dominions, ſhould not meet with the ſame fairneſs of mind from 
_ Engliſh criticks which they ſhew to Greece and Rome, to China or to 
Ruſſia, is a matter of juſt aſtoniſhment. I am afraid it is to be placed only 


to the account of pride; that ſince we in England have no certain hiſtory 


before the invaſion of the Romans, we will not allow that a people ſubject 


to us, and originally tranſplanted from us, ſhall in this reſpect be ſuperior to 
ourſelves, If it is not pride, which hath occaſioned our partiality againſt 


the Iriſh hiſtory, it muſt be a childiſh prejudice of education, which it is 


time for us to lay afide ; and which though no wiſe men will acknowledge, 
yet the wiſeſt men are not always free from. But whatever may be the fate 


of this hiſtory, it is certainly very ſhameful, to be learned in the accounts 


of other countries, and to be ignorant of thoſe which belong to our 


Own. 


THE 
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HE obſcure age of the Iriſh hiſtory, which we have juſt add Locaxy II 


. T it is to be hoped, hath been reſcued from that national contempt 
which we in this country have. hitherto entertained of it: and 


if it is not enlivened with as many important intereſting events as that of ſome 
other ancient nations, yet perhaps it affords as much political inſtruction to a 
free people in the uſe of liberty, as we can meet with any where elſe ; and, 
which ought moreover to recommend it to us, it is the hiſtory of a country 


A. D. 428. 


which is now annexed to the Britiſh empire. The third age of the Iriſn, # 


which we are now to-enter upon, I have called ©. the Enlightened” ; becauſe 
the ſacts of hiſtory are better authenticated, and the dates of the events are 


more accurately aſcertained, than in the age preceding. Even thoſe who ; 


criticiſe their antiquities with the moſt ſeverity, allow a credit is to be given 
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to their kiſtorical accounts from their converſion to Chriſtianity and it would 
be no ſtretch of candour, in my opinion, to ſay further, that the colouring 
of hiſtory is then too ſtrongly faid; to admit of the leaſt doubt of their 
having letters and arts in no mean degree antecedently to that period. 


The . muſt not e imagine, that, becauſe I haye called this the 
«enlightened age, he is to be entertained with thaſe events which alone make 
hiſtory edifying and important : it is rather in general more barren of thoſe 

flacts which beſt reward the labours of an hiſtorian, than the age before it. 
For tho Chriſtianity opened a new ſcene in Ireland, and the luſtre of hiſtory 
5 ſhines brighter as it deſcends into more particulars, yet a bad taſte for writing 
prevailed at that time all over Europe: and though the materials for hiſtory 
were probably very plentiful, yet the great waſte made by the Danes at 
firſt, and afterwards by the Engliſh, in the annals and archives of Ireland, 
on political motives, hath left us little enough of this period, which may he 
deemed important or entertaining. Nor is the reader to imagine that there 
are no fables now, notwithſtanding the acknowledged authenticity of the 
hiſtory, either to thake its credit—if thoſe ſhould ſhake it—or to puzzle the 
| hiſtorian, and encreaſe his labour. The fables here are as numerous and as 
improbable, but leſs entertaining than thoſe in the age preceding. They 
were written by Monks in cells and cloiſters : men of a different ſtamp and 
genius from the ancient Bards, and they had a different cauſe to ſupport ; 
not the cauſe of heroes engaged in war, but the cauſe of faints advancing 
| piety with a mixture of ſuperſtition, and a pretended power of working 
eniracles. But let us now enter upon the hiſtory, 


MS. E | As bon a an e was brought to Ireland of the death of Da ruv 
Sne, near the Alpe, Lacoanxx the ſon of the great hero NIALL was elected 
Diet. Monarch. Though the reader has heard nothing of any attempts towards 


Warz. learning or propagating Chriftianity before this Prince's reign, - yet it muſt 


eee notbe concluded, that it had not found its way into this iſland. The 
Souxzr. theological Doctrine, which the philoſophic genius and the retirement of 


HAR. Conta had led him to diſcover, though he did not live long enough to 
get it eſtabliſhed, yet had paved the way to a free enquiry among all thinking 


men. The mind being once at ws under its own direction, and no 
. „„ 5 longer 
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longer fettered or hood - winked by authority, formed a ſyſtem ifor itſelf: 
and under this private ſyſtem every one fate quiet, until the time ſhould 
come, that the bulk of the people 8 be fafely taught . flow. _ 
to ſee their error and to forſake it. ORG - 


The great power of the Druids, and the inglicit ſubjection under which 
they held the people, were ſhaken ſo much by Cormac, that from the time of 
his death they were merely permitted to perform the functions of religion, as 
miniſters, not as dictators; and even their former character was without the 
reyerence which had till then been annexed to it. The Pagan religion in 
Ireland having but little hold left on the minds of men, they were open 
almoſt to any impreſſions that other ſyſtems might make: and many of 

their philoſophers, who did not chooſe to interrupt the public tranquillity by 
oppoſing the eſtabliſhed doctrines, and yet could not content themſelves 

with living under them and enjoying privately their own opinions, forſook 
their country for thoſe regions in which Chriſtianity was profeſſed. Several 
of theſe went to Rome, became the diſciples of St. PETER, and were after- 
wards ordained and promoted to dignities in foreign churches. Many  , 
remained at home, and with letters and humanity taught the doctrines of 
the Goſpel in obſcure ſecluded places. 


It is probable that a reformation would ſooner have become more public 
and general by thoſe means than it did, if the attention of the: nation had not 
been drawn off from ſubjects of this nature by the foreign wars, which 

© CRIMTHAN and his ſucceſſors engaged them in. The celebrated CaTHILL, 
toward the end of the ſecond century, we are told by ſeveral foreign writers 
cited by UsHeR [a], was Archbiſhop of Rachau, in the province of. 
Munſter, and that he converted the province to the Faith of CagisT, with 
the aſſiſtance of twelve ſuffragan Biſhops, whom he ordained. It muſt be 
owned that the Iriſh hiſtories ſay nothing of ſuch an event; and notwith- 
ſtanding the many authorities cited by the Primate for it, one cannot help 
lutpecting that there muſt be ſome miſtake. The miſtake indeed, I believe, 
is not in the fat, but in the date; and the writers which the Primate cites 
are much divided | in their opinions about the time in which CATHILL lived, 


[a] De Brit, Eecl. Primord. p. 73—60. e, 
e There 
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There is no b however to be * that ſeveral of the learned Iriſh 
had received the Chriſtian Faith before the- reign of the preſent Monarch, 
who made a great figure abroad in the higheſt ſtations of the Church; and 
it ſeems agreed among all the Iriſh writers, that, before PATRICK or Par- 
LADIUs, there were four Biſhops in Ireland, who preached the goſpel and 
made many converts to CHRIST. Theſe are canonized by their biographers 
under the names of S, AL BE, S. DECLAN, S. Iser, and S. KI RIAN. Before 
theſe, it is reported in the life of the former, that one CyrisTIAnus a 
Prieſt, was ſent hither from Rome many years before 8. PaTRick, in or- 
der to plant the Chriſtian faith among the Gentile Iriſh. What theſe 
old writers meant by the epithet of Bishop, it is not an ealy thing to de- 
termine. But it does not appear to me, that they had preciſely the ſame 
idea of that character, which in latter ages hath been affixed to it; for it 


is certain that their Biſhops had not the ſame extended power and juriſ- 


dition which more modern times have given them. Be this however as 
it may. To the four Biſhops above-mentioned, the writers of their lives 


| have attributed many excellencies and virtues, great diligence and travel; and 


had they attributed nothing elfe, they would pr obably find credit to what 
they have written. But according to the humour of thoſe times, fuch good 
men as theſe muſt have an extraordinary intereſt in heaven; and many mi- 
racles which required the power of heaven are attributed to them, 


In the third year of the reign of Locary, PaLLApivs was ſent 
"fog Rome by Pope CELEsTINE, * to the Iriſh believing in CurisT.” 


Our own hiſtorians, as well as theirs, and many foreign authors, agree 3 
in this event; and they call him the firſt Biſhop that was thus nt. 


Hence a queſtion hath ariſen, how PALL ap1vs could be called the firſt 
Biſhop that was ſent, if we admit that the Iriſh had received the Chri- 


{tian Faith before his time from the four Biſhops above-mentioned. In 
anſwer to this it hath been obſerved, that in the firſt primitive Church 


the office of Biſhops and Prieſts, and their names, were common; but 
in the ſecond they both began to be diſtinguiſhed. BaLs informs us, 


that he was ſent by CELESTINE to inſtitute the order of Prieſts after 


the Roman manner; becauſe, b-fore this time, the Iriſh had their own 


of 
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of the people, as they had ſeen among the Britons; but this did not pleaſe 
the Romans. Us ER, who gives us this account, was himſelf inclined 


to believe, that as the four Biſhops were in Ireland before the miſſion of 


PALLADIUS, or the pontificate of CELESTINE, that this epithet means 
only the firſt Biſhop ſent by that Pope who ſent Pa T RIck after; or 
elſe that he was appointed to the firſt ſee in point of dignity ; as, although 
they had other Biſhops, PALLAap1vs was the firſt Archbiſhop, and PA- 
TRICK the ſecond, to whom the others ſhould ſubmit. The. firſt of 


the Primate's explanations is natural, the other ſeems forced, if not ab- 
ſurd ; but the reader may take which of all he likes the beſt; for as the 


W is not important, the ſolution i is immaterial. 


The Pope hari been informed of the Fan ſtate of ! by fach a 
of the learned natives as had repaired to Rome for erudition, ſent PAL- 


LADIUs with twelve aſſiſtants to preach the goſpel to the Iriſh. In a 
ſhort time after their arrival, which was in the province of Leinſter, the 
Biſhop found means to ere& three Churches for Chriſtian worſhip, which 
he conſecrated. But for want of ſkill in the language, or for want of 


fpirit to withſtand the brutal fierceneſs of ſome Pagan chiefs, the miſſion 


of this eccleſiaſtick had little other ſucceſs. As he and his coadjutors 
were endeavouring to make proſelytes, and to ſpread their doctrine, they 
were violently attacked by one of the ſons of a Pagan Prince, a furious 
zealot, who had the principal command in that part of the country ; 


and ſuch a powerful oppoſition, where they were without friends or ac- 
quaintance, obliged them in a ſhort time to give up their deſign, and to 


quit the iſland in order to fave their lives. The Biſhop however did not 
live to return to Rome; but died in his journey among the Picts, in the 
firſt year of his miſſion. Little more is ſaid of the other Biſhops, the 


natives of the country who were here before, than that they confined 
their labours to particular places ; in which, though their ſucceſs was 
not inconſiderable, yet they were very far from converting the generality 


of the people. This great work was reſerved for 8. PATRICK, called 
from hence the great Apoſtle of the Iriſh; though not the firlt, as 
the reader ſees, who introduced among them the Chriſtian Faith. 
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was born in Britain; and it was in that part which is now comprehend- 


ed in Scotland, called after him Kirk Patrick. He was the fon of a deacon 


and. the grandſon of a prieſt ; which evidently proves that the clergy 
were not reſtrained from matrimony in thoſe early ages of the church. 
In his ſixteenth year, as it hath been ſaid, he was taken captive in Ar- 
morica, where his whole family were on a viſit to ſome of the relations 
of his mother. When he was brought into Ireland and fold: for a ſlave, 
kis buſineſs, was conſtantly to attend and feed the hogs, In this captivi- 
ty, and in this ſervile employment, he continued till the ſeventh year, 


when according to the law in that reſpe& he was diſcharged. When 


he had been at home with his parents about two years, he was ſur- 
priſed, he ſays in the account he gives of himſelf, one night in a 
dream, with a man coming to him as if from Ireland with a great num- 
ber of letters; in one of which he faw theſe words, 'Fhe voice of 


the Iriſh,” and in the fame moment he thought he heard the inhabitants 
near the Weftern ſea crying out to him with one voice, We entreat 


thee, holy youth, to come and walk among us”; with the noiſe of 
which he awoke. From this time, ſays the hiſtory of his life, he 
formed. the reſolution of converting the Iriſh to Chriſtianity ;/ and im- 
mediately went abroad into Re pers to enrich * mind with know- 
ledge and learning. 


But if rarkten really formed ſich a reſolution at this time, it is 
plain he was not in haſt to put it in execution: for beſides thirty five 


years that he ſpent in his ſtudies with his uncle a Biſhop of Tours, who 


ordained him Deacon, and after his death with Biſhop GzerRmanus who 


_ ordained him prieſt, he was for ſome time at Rome among the canons 
of the Lateran church, as well as with a colony of Monks in ſome 
_ iſlands in the Tuſcan ſea, Upon the whole, it was no lefs than eight 
and thirty years after the dream he mentions, that St. PATRICK re- 


turned to Ireland, in order to convert it from its Pagan ſtate. Let the 


reader judge therefore, whether this return was owing to the compaſ- 
hon which he was touched with at their * when he was, in cap- 


I | tivity, 
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tivity,, TP that this impulſe to convert them was. heightened by his 
dream. It is differing from all the writers on this ſubject to ſay other- 
wiſe ;, but yet I. muſt confeſs that I preſume to differ from them, and 
to aſſert that he probably thought no more of Ireland, after he once be- 
his travels, till the time that he went to Rome to be conſecrated for 
his miſſion. But if the occaſion. of this miſſion was the impulſe we are 
told of in his youth about forty years before, we may obſerve what 
great events are ſometimes owing to trifling incidents ; and that: the 
deſigns, of. providence are brought about by means, which in the eye 
of human wiſdom are of no conſideration, . 


| Whether Welk had been informed of the ill ssc and death of : 
PALLADIUS. at- that time, and whether GERMAN us adviſed him to 
reſume his former deſign of converting the Iriſh — as the writers of his 
life aſſure us — it may be as difficult perhaps for us to know, as it is by 
- whom he was conſecrated a Biſhop, which they are not at all agreed in. 
At Rome however it is. probable that he received his conſecration ; and 
from thence, it is ſaid, that he brought with him twenty diſciples or 
aſſiſtants that were eminent for their piety and learning. With theſe he . 
arrived in Cornwall; and preaching there for a few days — and as ſome 
ſay in Wales — he encreaſed his attendants to the number of thirty 
four ; with whom he paſſed over fafely into Ireland in the ſixtieth year 
of his age, and landed in the port of Wicklow. The firſt fruits of the 
Prelate's miniſtry, which he ſoon began, we are told, after his landing, 
being well {killed in the Iriſh language, was the converſion and baptiſm | 
of SINELL, a chief of that country, and the eighth in a lineal deſcent 
from the Monarch Cox MAC. The report of this converſion was ſoon 
brought to NAT, the Pagan Prince who had driven away PALLA- 
DIUS ; and he was not wanting in his oppoſition to Biſhop PATRICK : | 
but the Biſhop ſtood his ground 'till a ſtrong party of Pagans — excited 
probably by the Prince — attacked him * his nnen and drove 
them back again to their ſhip. | : 


Havi 8 8 more courage and reſolution however than hi: 3 he | 
did n not {brink Front bis ungertaking. From this ant therefore he ſailed to 
Am. 
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an iſland on the coaſt of the county of Dublin — called « Holm Pa- 


trick” from him at this day — where he reſted with his attendants a 
little time, and thence went into that part of the province of Ulſter, 


which is called Ullagh, in the counties of Down and Antrim. So large 


a company landing from one ſhip, and all of them being foreigners, . 
alarmed the inhabitants, who immediately pronounced them pirates. 


| Intelligence of this being brought to Dicav, a Chief in that country, 


he raiſed a body of forces with all poſſible expedition, in order to de- 
ſtroy or drive them away from the coaſt. But finding them unarmed, 
and being ſtruck with the venetable appearance of the Biſhop and ſome 


of his friends, his indignation was turned into curioſity ; and he de- 


fired to know the errand on which they came. As ſoon as the Prelate 
had informed him of his great deſign, and had Dicnv's leave to ex- 
plain the nature and principles of Chriſtianity, he preached the goſpel 
in ſuch a forcible and zealous manner, that the Chief and: all his fami- 


ly were in a ſhort time converted and baptized. Nor was this all; for 
the land upon which his converſion was wrought he dedicated to Gop, 


Ree as ſoon as he could he built a church. 


It; is not the buſineſs af this hiſtory to follow Biſhop ren in all 
his perambulations about the iſland to propagate the Chriſtian faith. 


The particulars relating to him ſo far, it is hoped, will not be thought 


improper; as he was ſo extraordinary a man in himſelf, and one to 
whom Ireland owes ſuch infinite obligations : : but a more general ac- 
count of his conduct will now be given. The reader is therefore to 
ſuppoſe, that this great apoſtle and his coadjutors were continually em- 
ployed in ſome places or other in their great deſign ; and their ſucceſs 
was anſwerable to their zeal. The hiſtorians of Ireland, as well as the 
numerous writers of his life, all agree that Par RICk had retained a 
perfe&t ſkill in the Triſh language from the time of his captivity ; and 
to that in ſome meaſure attribute his extraordinary ſucceſs. That be 


might have ſome faint remembrance of a language which he had once 


learnt in his youth, and might recover it again with more eaſe than an 
entire ſtranger could acquire it, may be allowed to be very probable : 
but if we conſider the low ſtation in which he ſerved in his captivity, 


that 
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that he was ewenty t two years of age when he left! reland, that he had 
no communication at all with that country afterward till his return up- 
on this miſſion, and that between this there was a ſpace of eight and 
thirty years, his {kill in the Iriſh language at his firſt landing on his 
miſſion, may in my opinion be juſtly doubted, if not denied. It will 
appear too perhaps more probable to the reader, that his aſſociates 
were many of them native Iriſh, at that time at Rome upon their 
ſtudies; who could therefore interpret as well as preach for him, till he 


had recovered his acquaintance with the country language. But to 


whatever reaſons they owed their ſucceſs, an- amazing ſucceſs they 


had, 


In the ſecond year of their miſſion, and when the aſſembly at Tara 
was convened, the Biſhop and two of his diſciples came into that neigh- - 


| bourhood ; rightly judging, that if they could make an impreſſion 
here, upon the Monarch, the provincial Princes, the nobles and 
their retinue, it would make their work more eaſy over all the 
reſt of the kingdom. Before this convention therefore they appeared : 

and preached; and by the bleſſing of Gop upon their endea- 

vours, and the influence and example of the Queen and ſome. others of - 
the court, a great number became Chriſtians and were baptized. Lo- 
ARY the Monarch held out for ſome time with great zeal and firmneſs : . 
but his curioſity being excited, by ſo many principal perſons. who had 
been converted, to be more particularly inſtructed in the new religion, 
he declared himſelf at length a Chriſtian; and his example was followed 
by multitudes of his ſubjects. The legendary writers who dreſs up 
tales, and the hiſtorians who deal in miracles, have multiplied them 
exceedingly upon this occaſion. But whether the miracles themſelves . 
may not admit of ſome diſpute, or whether the hiſtorians who lived 
not till Jong after, might not have been impoſed upon, as in the gaſe 
of miracles we know they almoſt always were, I ſhall not determine; ; 
neither ſhall I trouble the reader with any account of them: They 
are too ſtrange and numerous, and the tales are too abſurd, to. find. "of 
place: in this work which aims at truth and at inſtryign. . 
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The Iriſh were by this time in ſo much haſte to embrace the Goſpel, 
that, if the Biſhop himſelf is not miſtaken, ſeveral thouſands were baptized 
by him and his followers in one day. But how gteat a progreſs ſoever the 
miſſionaries had made whilſt they were in Ireland, for they all concurred 
in the undertaking, and PATRICK alone had not all the labour, though all 


the merit is given to him; yet it was nothing in compariſon of what ſtill 


remained to be done. They therefore applied themſelves with the utmoſt 
aſſiduity, to preaching, converting and planting Churches wherever they 
came; and with unparalleled ſucceſs. So rapid a progreſs was not perhaps 
known in any other land. The people, ſays an hiſtorian, embraced the 
doctrines of Chriſtianity with a ſpiritual ſort of violence: and if it is true, 
as no doubt it is, that thoſe doctrines met with the leaſt oppoſition from the 
learned nations, this great ſucceſs of the faith of CurIsT in Ireland will 
appear the leſs to be wondered at. The Biſhop and his diſciples addrefled 
themſelves every where to the Princes and great men in the firſt place, for 


this reaſon ; as well as for another that has been mentioned, that the populace 


would eaſily be induced to follow their leaders. It muſt be obſerved how- 
ever, that ſeveral years were thus employed in converting the people and 


founding Churches, BENE any & ns ſees or eccleſiaſtical diſcipline was 


| eſtabliſhed, 


Whilſt Ireland was thus advancing in knowledge and learning and true 
religion, her arms were extending her military renown abroad. This renown 
however conſiſted in their ſucceſsful ravages of countries, on whom they had 
no other claim than what they founded in ſuperior power: and when they 


had enriched themſelves with plunder, they returned home with captives to 


grace their triumph and to make uſe of as ſlaves in their moſt ſervile occupa- 


tions. Thus LoGaxy conſidering the practiſe of his predeceſſors, and 


being probably moved with the ſame deſire of ſpoil and glory, tranſported 
his army into Britain; where being joined by their allies and tributaries 
the Picts, they began their hoſtilities with greater confidence than ever: 
and that they might make irruptions upon the enemy at their pleaſure, they 


attacked the wall of SEVERUs, which, being weakly defended by the Britons, 


-was broke down in many places. A tribute and a treaty were the conſe- 


quence of this victory; and the Britons being in a low and weak condition, 
pretences 
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pretences were not wanting in a ſhort time after to renew. the war, The 


fame fort of rayages without any right on one ſide, and the ſame fort of 


miſery without incurring it juſtly on the other, continued more. or leſs | 


for ſeveral years, till the calling in of the Saxons, which put. an. end to 
thoſe invaſions of the Picts and Iriſh. It muſt be obſerved that theſe inva- 
fions of kingdom againſt kingdom, merely for the ſake of plunder and of 


dominion without any juſt cauſe of war, were the vices of the age, and not 


of the people of whom I am writing: and all the great actions of the 


ancient nations, which, have filled the world with ſo much glory, were 


nothing elſe but valourous and ſucceſsful piracies. Even the renowned 
Greeks and Romans, who in their great politeneſs have been pleaſed to ſtyle 
all other nations barbarous, were as much renowned for theſe unjuſt and 


barbarous depredations a as for their arts and learning—but 1 T turn again to the 


hiſtory. 


8 old of Ireland were at this time ſo much engaged in their 
converſions, and in erecting and endowing Churches, with the other circum- 
ſtances that an introduction of Chriſtianity had made neceſſary, that little 
elſe being attended to, we find but little elſe recorded. About ten years 
after the arrival of PATRIck, he founded a Church and a Biſhop's See at 


AD. 44%: 


Clogher, which he for ſome time governed himſelf, and then ſurrendered to 


Mac CuRTIN, his old companion in Italy before he came with him on 
this miſſion ; and he is reckoned the firſt Biſhop of that See. In about two 
years after he removed to Ardmagh, the land of that territory having been 


given him by DairE the proprietor of it: and here he laid out a city of 


large extent, and in a beautiful ſituation ; in which he built a Cathedral, 


Monaſteries, and Churches, drew inhabitants to it of all forts; eſtabliſhed 
_ ſchools and ſeminaries of education; and determined upon making it the 


metropolitical See of Ireland. At this time it was probably that he ſurren- 


dered Clogher to his coadjutor above mentioned. But as the labours of 
his miſſion met with ſuch ſucceſs, that he had not hands ſufficient to carry 
on the work, he paſſed over into Britain in order to procure more aſſiſtance. 
Here he found ſeveral, eminent for their piety and learning, whom he con- 
ſecrated Biſhops, to tho number of. thirty, and 1 back with him into 
Ireland. 
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— with this aſſiſtance, and the religion of Ireland having 
acquired the face of a Chriſtian Church, in the year after his return Pa TRI 


viſited his See of Ardmagh ; where in conjunction with his aſſociates he held 
a Synod; the canons of which have been publiſhed by Ware among the 


| works aſcribed to this prelate from the Britiſh councils by SyELMAN. 


Having broke up this Synod, he went into that part of Leinſter which was 


ſtill unconverted, and which is now called Dublin, from the black and 


boggy bottom of the river. The people, though untaught, were not unac- 
quainted with the fame of ParRIcR; and they flocked out in great multi- 
tudes to bid him welcome. His uſual ſucceſs attended him with the Prince 
and people of this territory ; whom he baptized in a fountain in the ſouthern 
part of it, called afterwards St. PaTRricx's well, and which in UsneR's 
time was open. Near this fountain he built a Church; on the foundation 
of which, the beſt Cathedral in the kingdom hath been ſince erected, which. 


Mill bears his name. 
When he had preached and propagated the faith and ſettled Biſhops 


throughout the province, the next care of this Apoſtle was to viſit Munſter ; 
which he had hitherto neglected, not without good reaſon, I will explain 


what Il mean. The names of ArLBz, of DecLan, of IBar, and of 

Kiran, have been already mentioned in the beginning of this book; as 
Iriſh Biſhops promulging the Chriſtian doctrine before the coming of Pa- 
TRICK or PALLADIUS. But they had confined their labours entirely to the 
province of Munſter, their native country, in which they lived; where, as 


their preaching and inſtructions were moſtly private, their ſucceſs was not 


extended very far. It was however ſo conſiderable and every day encreaſing, 
that PATRICK thought he might leave that province to them, and make it 
the laſt care of his miſſion. Therefore the other parts of the iſland being 


generally then brought into the pale of the Chriſtian Church, he turned his 


labours to that province, that he might compleat the work of his predeceſſors. 
His predeceſſors, afraid perhaps of the higher powers, or not having ſo much 


judgment as this Apoſtle in the conduct of their undertaking, had neglected 


| province firſt, The ſequel will n what I Vs 


to apply themſelves, as he always did, to the Kings and Nobles of the 
Tenet 


i 
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As ſoon as PATRICK was arrived in the neighbourhood of Caſhell, preach- 
ing the Chriſtian Doctrine with great 'boldneſs, AnGus the King of Mun- 
ſter, hearing of his fame, went out to meet him with great alacrity, and re- 
ſpectfully conducted him to his palace. The converſion of the King and 

all the chief men of the province, was the immediate conſequence of his 
preaching; and the conſequence of their converſion was a viſit from the four 
Biſhops to the King and PaTRIck ; where they all affiſted at a ſynod in 
drawing up conſtitutions for the government of the Church. Of the par- 
ticulars of this ſynod we have no other remains than that Emly was erected 
into the archiepiſcopal See of Munſter; for ALBe, and the other three 
Biſhops had dioceſes appropriated to them in that province. But it was not 
without difficulty, and ſome hazard of the Church's peace in this infant ſtate 
of it, that the four Biſhops who were here, and ordained at Rome before 
' PATRICK, or before the popedom of CELEsTiNE, could be brought to ſub- 
mit to his authority as their Primate. However, for the ſake of union, and 
out of regard to the great labour and the great ſucceſs of PATRIck, at laſt, 
and with reluctance, they were prevailed upon to acquieſce; but rather as 
the Patron, it muſt be obſerved, than as the Primate of the Iſland. | 


Indeed it does not appear from any monuments of antiquity, manu- 
ſcript or printed, that the See of Rome pretended. to exerciſe any ſpi- 
ritual or temporal juriſdiction at this time in Ireland; or that PaTrick 

had any powers or enſigns of a Primate conferred upon him by the Pope 
or by any other perſon. Neither was it till ſeven hundred years after this, 
that Eucentus tranſmitted by his legate PA IRON, four palls to Ire- 
land, whither a pall had never before been brought. S. BERNARD, an 
inconteſtable evidence in this caſe, confirms this aſſertion in the annals of 
Mailroſs ; who ſays, that from the very beginning to his own time, the 
metropolitical See of Ardmagh wanted the uſe of the pall. Very juſtly 
therefore might CAMBRENs1s ſay, * that tho PATRICK choſe Ardmagh 
for his ſeat, and appointed it to be as it were a metropolitical ſee, and 
the proper place of the primacy of all Ireland, yet there were no Arch- 
biſhops there; but Biſhops only conſecrated one another till Joan PAPIRO, 
the Pope's legate, nee four palls thither. 
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In no part of the Iriſh hiſtory, or in Paraicx's life, written by ſe- 
veral, except Jocriine, a fabulous Monk, are there any traces of a 
power given to this Ecclefiaſtic, either as a Primate, or Archbiſhop. 
On the other hand, indeed, the Chronicles take notice, that GELAslus, 
then in the ſee of Ardmagh, ſeven hundred years after him, . was the 
firſt Archbiſhop, becauſe he uſed the firſt pall ; and that others before 
him were. called Archbiſhops and Primates in name only, for the reve- 
rence of 8. PATRICK as the apoſtle of the nation.” In ſhort they 


erected Biſhopricks, and Archbiſhopricks too, according as they thought 
fit; as we may conclude from PaTz1cx's erecting his own See of 


Ardmagh into a metropolitan ; and he, with AnGus, and the other 


Biſhops, making wy the archbiſhoprick for the nen of Munſter, 


In like manner, we are told, that the King of Leinſter with the con- 
ſent as well of the laity as of the clergy, appointed that in the city of 


Fernes ſhould be the archbiſhoprick of all the province of Leinſter ; and 


even in the time of BexnARD, ſo late as in the twelfth century, he has 
ſaid, that CEgLsus the Archbiſhop of Ardmagh, had of the new con- 
ſtituted another metropolitical See; but ſubject to the firſt and to the Arch- 
biſhop thereof.” May we not therefore fairly conclude from hence, that 
all theſe things being done at home among themſelves without conſulting | 
with the Popes, the Iriſh conſidered them as Biſhops only of a parti- | 
cular dioceſe, or at moſt but as Patriarchs, on whom their own Church 
had no dependance in the leaſt? I think we may. Nay they were ſo far 


from acknowledging the Pope's authority, that they did not ſo much as 


know that his holineſs pretended to have any authority over them: 


nor did thoſe prelates in fact aſpire to the exorbitant power claimed after- 


mores by their ſucceſſors in 8. PETER's chair. 


Biſhop PATRICK wks anden ſeven years in Munſter, in preach- 
ing, baptizing, planting Churches and other requiſites of his miſſion, 
took his final leave of this province in the year four hundred and fifty- 
five, and returned again into Leinſter. During his abode in this country, 
not thinking it inconſiſtent with his duty as a miſſionary, he gave his 
advice and aſſiſtance in the reformation of the government, as far as the 

2 | | genius | 
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genius of the nation would permit; and he went no further. His buſfi- 
neſs as a politician conſiſted in correcting the abuſe of liberty: and the 
Princes conſidering him as a very able man as well as a good one, the 
friend and patron as well as the apoſtle of the Iriſh nation, they admit- 
ted him to fit in the aſſemblies of the ſtate, and paid great deference to 
his judgment. At his requeſt, it is faid, that Loc Ax V ſummoned a 
convention of the chiefs, hiſtorians, and antiquaries of the kingdom; 
in order to purge their records and hiſtories of their corrupt connexions 
with their old religion. Before this convention they were all produced; 
and a committee of nine being appointed to reform them, three Kings, 
three prelates, and three antiquarians, their amendments were drawn up; 
and being approved of by the whole aſſembly, were diſpoſed into the . 
public archives, as an authentic collection for future ages to have recourſe 
to, and to which was given the name of <« the Great Antiquity,” Many 
copies were taken of this venerable code of records and hiſtory; and by 
general conſent committed to the care of their Biſhops, to be depoſited in 
the churches for the benefit of poſterity. To the multitade of theſe copies 
it was owing, that they were not all deſtroyed in the ravages of the Danes 
and Engliſh ; and that ſome fragments are ſtil] in the hands of the curious 
at this day. Of theſe are the book of Ardmagh, the Plalter of Caſhel, the 
book of Glendaloch, the Lebhar Gabala, and ſeveral others which KEAT- 


ING mentions, and from which he drew great aſſiſtance in compiling the 
biſtory of that kingdom. 
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Beſides the conmation abovementioned for the amendment of their re- 
cords and hiſtories, Los Ax ſummoned the great aſſembly at Tara, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of his anceſtors ; where theſe amendments were tranſcti- 
bed alſo into the royal Pfalter, and where the laws that were connected with 
their Pagan ſuperſtition underwent the ſame purgation with their records; 
and new ſtatutes were added in conformity to the religion which they had 
then embraced. This body of laws was alſo depoſited in the royal palace, 

to be conſulted upon all occaſions as an unerring ſtandard of juſtice, between 
man and man, and for the right adminiſtration of the ſtate againſt all of- 
fenders. But it muſt be obſerved, that the ſudden change to the Chriſtian 
religion made no ou change | in the conſtitution of the Iriſh government, 


though 


* 
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— in the execution of this ſyſtem it wrought a great one; becauſe it 
taught men how to govern, and how to obey, from purer principles of con- 
duct, as well as from much ſtronger and ſublimer motives, the rewards of 
virtue in a future ſtate. 


| As the n eccleſiaſticks were admitted to a ſhare in the Legiſlature, 
it is no wonder that this cuſtom ſhould. be continued under the Chriſtian 
government; but their power, ſays an hiſtorian [5], never amounted to 
any thing near that clerical tyranny and unexampled proſtitution ſo much 
complained of in theſe later times, If ever they attempted to get a ſhare 
of power in Ireland incompatible with liberty, they certainly failed in 
the acquiſition. They kept themſelves, or they were kept, within their 
proper eccleſiaſtical departments ; -nor would this knowing and free people 
admit them to be the tramplers on the civil power. But where Goſpel au- 
thority alone is exerciſed, little is to be feared from the Clergy : they do the 
ſtate the greateſt ſervice, and they merit the higheſt reverence from it. This 
was the caſe in Ireland; and that the ſpiritual had no colliſion with the civil 
power, we are aſſured not only by our native hiſtorians but by the conſent of 
foreign writers; who celebrate particularly the antient Iriſh for the retention 
of their religion, upon the true principles and firm foundation of PNG | 
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During the ſix years that PATRICK remained in the province of Leinſter, 
after his return to it from his progreſs over the other parts of the iſland, he 
made frequent excurſions to the northern bounds of Ulſter ; converting the 
few who ſtill remained in their heathen ſtate, and confirming thoſe in the 
Chriſtian faith who had before embraced it; and then it was, that churches 
and-monaſterics being every where erected, he is ſaid to have laid out the 
whole kingdom into diviſions, decimating the people, the lands, and the 
cattle, and taking the tenth part of the whole for the uſe of the church. 
The men were ordained into {ome religious order, and the women were 
ſettled in convents and nunneries ſeparated for their uſe, with a ſufficient 
revenue from the tenth ſhare of the land tor their ſupport, In ſhort, it is 


[4] Diffettons p- 144. 
related 
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related, that by the care and good management of this great apoſtle, 
there was not any part of the kingdom, that did not abound with re- 
ligious perſons ; and a proviſion was made for their education and fub- 


1 8 


It is even faid by ſome writers, that he founded thyee hundred and 


fixty five churches, ordained as many Biſhops and three thouſand prieſts. 


On this paſſage Biſhop Lroyp [c] obferves very juſtly, „that the 
writers of thoſe times, when they were ſet upon the pin of multiplying, 
made the numbers of things as many as the days of the year: but the 
true meaning perhaps might be, that beſides the Biſhops he brought 


with him from Rome, and afterwards from Britain, he ordained as 


many ſuffragans as there were rural deaneries, in each of which taking 
one with another there were eight or nine pariſh prieſts : and if he 


would ſo far conſult the eaſe of the Biſhops and the convenience of the 
people, he might do it without altering the ſpecies of church govern- 
ment, which was the ſame then in Ireland as it was at that time in the 
churches of the Roman Empire”. Be this however as it might, we are 
told that when the primate returned to Leinſter, he relinquiſhed the ſee 


of Ardmagh, and W BIN EN or ien for his ſucceſſor, 


It is very ſurpriſing that no reaſon whatever ſhould is aſſigned by any 


biſtorian for ſuch an extraordinary ſtep, and that no other particulars 
ſhould be handed down relating to it, It does not appear that he re- 
ſigned the primacy — if in truth he was ever poſſeſſed of any regular 
primacy, which I much ſuſpect — though he relinquiſhed the ſee, 


which he had deſigned and called the metropolitan. In this caſe there- 


fore we are left to our own conjecture from the genius of the times and 
the principal features in the character of the man: and from hence it 


ſeems to me, that as he had not a paſſion for money or for power to gra- 
tify, and being fully bent to lay out the remainder of bis life in the 


great ends of his miſſion, he would not be confined to any particular 


eee but his province ſhould be at * . and the ſtate of the 


go Church Government, p. 92. 


church 
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church i in Ardmagh, being yet in its infancy, ſhould not be * 
or he might perhaps intend at that time to take the journey 
to Rome, which in ſix years afterwards he went; and he would not 
leave the iſland without a metropolitan, nor his dioceſe without a 
Biſhop, leſt his return might be uncertain, or never happen. What- 
ever were his motives, he conſecrated BENIGNUS Archbiſhop of Ard- 
magh, and continually employing himſelf in Leinſter and the North parts 


of Ulſter in the duties of his miſſion, at the end of fix years he left the 
Iſland and went to Rome. 


Whether it was before, or after, this journey it is not ſaid, but the 
old chronicles relate, that he conſecrated the Archbiſhop of Caſhell 
to have authority over that diviſion of the iſland which was called 


Leath Mogha — mentioned in the reign of Conn — but in obedience 


and ſubjection to the Primate and Metropolitan: and the reaſon which 
they aſſign for this partition, is, that the monarchy of the kingdom 


was then in poſſeſſion of the Heremonian line ; many branches of 


which of great rank and power had been converted to Chriſtianity and 


received baptiſm at the hands of PATRICK: And therefore they in- 


ſiſted that the metropolitical church ſhould be in their diviſion in Leath 


: Conn ; the ſuperior rights and dignities of which ſhould be equally 


extenſive with their temporal power, For the ſame reaſon, it is aid, 
that AnGus the King of Munſter, and the other deſcendents of the 
Heberian line, procured the ſecond ſee in authority and jurisdiction to 


be in their diviſion, of which they had the command under the ſuc- 


ceſſive Monarchs of the kingdom, and fo an Archbiſhoprick was or- 
dained at Caſhell. But this I apprehend to be confounded with the ap- 
pointment of AL BE before mentioned as Archbiſhop of Emly for the pro- 


vince of Munſter ; which is but three miles from Caſhell, and was after- 


— wards ſunk into, or united to that ſee : and accordingly we find ſome of 


the ancient records ſpeak of the Archbiſhop of Caſhell, under the ſtyle 
and title of the Archbiſhop of Munſter.—But to return to the hiſtory. 


The Boromean tribute, exacted by the Monarch TvuaTHar, from 


the Province of Leinſter, though it was rather the effect of rage and 


revenge 
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revenge than an act of juſtice, yet had received a n ſanction from 


the legiſlature, and continued to the time of which I am writing. One 


would have expected that the doctrines of the goſpel, which they had 


now embraced, ſhould have purified their hearts and given them better 


notions. But few Princes act from principle; eſpecially when princi- 
ple and their intereſt are inconſiſtent. To this it may be added in ex- 
cuſe of LoGARY, that this cuſtomary tribute had continued ſo many 
ages, that it was converted into a ſort of right -by preſcription. Whe- 


ther the Monarch thought of it in this manner or not, or whether he 
thought at all about the nature of the act, it is certain that he made a 


demand of the uſual tribute : and it ſeems as certain that CRIMTHAN, 
at that time King of Leinſter, from the light which he had acquired 
by the Chriſtian doctrine, was convinced of the iniquity of ſuch an 
exaction; and that it was a flagrant inſtance of tyrannical power, rather 


more iniquitous under a Chriſtian than a Pagan government. For this 
reaſon, when the Iriſh Monarch made a demand of the wonted tribute, 


the King of Leinſter would not permit it to be levied in his province; 


and both ſides prepared for battle. The provincial forces of Leinſter 


were fighting their own cauſe, in defence of their property which was 


attacked with great injuſtice : but the army of the Monarch were not 


concerned in his ſucceſs. They loſt none of their rights and liberties, 


if they were vanquiſhed ; and they acquired nothing but the empty 
glory of defeating their own countrymen, if they proved victorious. 


Under theſe circumſtances the two armies met and engaged; when 


the Monarch's forces were routed with a terrible ſlaughter, and he him- 
. was taken priſoner. | 


The King of Leinſter, having got him thus within his power, was 
determined to free his province from this tyrannical impoſition at leaſt 


during the reſt of Loc ARx's reign : and therefore the only condition 


of the Monarch's liberty inſiſted on by CR1iMTHAN, was a ſolemn 
oath never to aſk for the Boromean tribute as long as he lived. The 
King, rather than remain in captivity all his life, ſubmitted to this 
condition; and Bound himſelf by the ſtricteſt oaths and eee 
„ Mm to 
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to releaſe the province of Leinſter from this unjuſt demand. But i in 
defiance of this obligation, he was no ſooner ſet at liberty and in a ca- 
pacity to revenge his impriſonment upon CRIMTHAN, than he carried 


fire and ſword into his province ; pretending that his engagements were 


extorted from him by violence, But the ven geance of heaven, ſays 


the hiſtorian, ever attending upon the guilt of perjury, would not be 


eluded by ſuch evaſions ; and as a proper example to Kings that they 
ſhould not trifle with oaths and treaties, he was ſtruck dead with 
lightning. This was the way of reaſoning among the Monkiſh writers, 
who dealt in fiction and ſurprize; and who never wanted a miracle to 


avenge them of their enemies, or to carry on any righteous purpoſe. 


- 


But there is great reaſon to be convinced, that all the pretended mira- | 
cles which are faid to be employed by PATRICK and his aſſociates in 
the converſion of theſe people, were not only in general and for the 


greateſt part, but univerſally and entirely the effects of fraud and of im- 


poſture. For it muſt be obſerved that this converſion happened at a 
time when learning was but low ; and when a general credulity and 
want of knowledge, gave opportunity to the eccleſiaſticks of coining 


their fables and obtruding them upon the world for facts: ſuch fallacies 


being common in thoſe days among good men, when' the end of them 


| was to promote the Chriſtian intereſt. A man who is converſant in the 
| hiſtory of theſe primitive ages muſt be wilfully blind not to ſee this, 


and abominably partial not to own it. But nothing is more ſubject. 
to deluſion than piety, which takes for ſacred all her imaginations of 
what ſort ſoever : and the beſt intention in the world is not enough _ 


_ it in that reſpect free from irregularity”. . 


If it was thought neceſſary to bring an immediate judgment from 
heaven for the puniſhment of the Monarch's perjury, it was likewiſe 


| ſuggeſted by the zeal of the Monkiſh writers, that they ſhould cover 


the honour of Chriſtianity from the ſtain of ſo foul a crime: and there- 


fore having aſſured us that LoGary was converted to the faith of 


CHRIST by PATRICK, it is aſſerted by ſome of them that he apoſta- 
FL. 2 | 1 . 


tized, and that his oath was, as a Pagan, by the ſun and planets and ſtars 
of heaven. They did not conſider, or perhaps they did not underſtand, 
that Chriſtianity is not accountable for the wicked lives of its profeſſors; 
and though the judgment is enlightened by it, yet the will of man is left 
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in all its natural power. But with what ſeverity ſoever they have treated 


the memory of this Monarch, they have invented ſuch a tale of his ſon's 
recovery from the dead after three days and nights, by the interceſſion 


of St. PATRICK at the Queen's requeſt, who was a pious convert, as fully 


juſtifies every thing which I have ſaid of their fraud and ignorance. After 
all it is very doubtful whether the King was killed by lightning: for, ac- 
cording to WARE, it is ſaid in ſome hiſtories, that he was ſlain in battle 


by the people of Leinſter, in . to take the tribute which he had 
| e by oath. 


The death of LAOGARY after a tolerable reign of five and thirty years, 
opened a way for the ſucceſſion of OLLIOLL MorrT, the fon of DAT HV of the 
Heremonian line, to the Monarchy of his anceſtors. In the ſame year Biſhop 


PATRICK returned from Rome, taking Britain in his way ; where he left 


the rules for the monaſtic orders which he inſtituted, called © curſus Scotorum”; 


and from whence he brought with him into Ireland a new ſupply of Biſhops 


and Prieſts, in order to ſupport the Church which his own hands had 


OLLIoLL, 
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founded. Though he was by this time advanced to an extreme old age, 


and could not perform the active part of a miſſionary, yet his zeal for the 
undertaking was not in the leaſt abated. He frequently held ſynods and 


eccleſiaſtical councils, in which every thing was expunged that had crept into 
the Churches contrary to the Catholic faith; and every . agreeable 
to natural law and the Scripture canon was eſtabliſhed. 


In all theſe proceedings, and 1 in 190 whole conduct as the Apoſtle 


of the Iriſh nation, he acted like a man who had no other commiſſion than 
what he owed to his zeal and the vigour and integrity of his own mind; or 


than what lay in common to every Biſhop of the Catholic church. The 
pretence of an uniyerſal paſtorſhip over the churches by a Di vixx Riohr, 


was not ſo much as thought of at that time at Rome: and churches unformed 
were plainly left to the prudence and charity of thoſe pious men, who ſhould | 
Mm2 be 
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| be the happy inſtruments of converting pagan nations to the faith, It is 
plain by what followed,” that the Iriſh ſeemed acquainted with no other 


authority, than what aroſe from the charity and the good ſenſe of PaTrIck : 
and if they were acquainted with any other, if they knew any thing of the 
\ univerſal paſtorſhip or patriarchal power at Rome which extended to this 


iſland, they acted, it muſt be owned, like ſtrangers to all pretenſions of that 


nature; as will appear when we get further into the ern I ſhall now 


return to the ſtate, - 

EI 6 which had been given to Loc Ax v's demand of the Boromean 
tribute, and the ill ſucceſs he met with in that meaſure, did not deter his 
ſucceſſor OLLIOLL MoLT from making the like attempt. For the ſame error 
prevails in public as in private life; the error of not being convinced in 
things againſt our inclination but by our own experience. His inſiſting 
therefore upon a tribute, which had been paid through ſo great a length of 
time to the Monarchs of Ireland from the province of Leinſter, is not fo 
much to be wondered at, as his not ſecing the great iniquity and oppreſſion 
of this act, after ſo many years inſtruction in the moral duties of Chriſtianity. 


But this only proves, among a thouſand other inſtances, that few men act 


entirely upon principle ; and that in the general we are governed, by paſſion, 
cuſtom, or caprice, not only in the little, but in the great affairs of life. 
Oriol MoLT however is handed down to us by the hiſtorians, © as an 


honour to religion and government; becauſe he can be charged with no other 


mal- adminiſtration than what the beſt of his predeceſſors had been equally 
guilty of. But the beſt of his predeceſſors were pagan Princes, for whom 
more is to be faid in excuſe than for this Monarch. Indeed nothing is to be 
ſaid for him, but that the convention of the ſtates had ſanctified this oppreſſion 

by law; and that cuſtom had taken away much of its ſcandal, if not of its 
| iniquity, in the _ of the legiſlature, 


But if OLL1OLL was not deterred from making this demand by the ill beben 
of his predeceſſor, on the other hand the King and people of Leinſter were 
encouraged, by the proſperity of their arms againſt Los AR, to exert them- 


ſelves | in defence of their rights and liberties, in oppoliticn: . to the tyranny ; 
of 
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of the ſucceding Monarch. With the fame ſpirit bore that the demand 


was made, with the ſame reſolution it was refuſed ; and after the uſual manner 
of deciding the conteſts of Princes in thoſe warlike ages, a battle was fought 
with mutual fierceneſs, and a terrible ſlaughter on both ſides; and yet thgpro- 
vince was not freed from the cruel exaction of this tribute. More is notfaid. 
in the ancient annals, and therefore more cannot be related. For the monkith 
writers of theſe ages were ſo fond of eccleſiaſtical affairs, that we meet with 
little elſe beſides the founding of Churches and Monaſteries, the ſucceſſion. 
of Biſhops, the exterior progreſs of Chriſtianity, and the miracles of their. 
Saints. - 


Great encomiums are beſtowed upon this Monarch, for his frequent? 
recourſe to the ſenſe of the nation, by regularly convening the repreſentatives 


to meet at Tara. Whether any thing more than the uſual bufineſs was tranſ- 
acted in them, we are not told; nor indeed do we hear of any other acts 
of OLLIOLL's, beſides the ſummoning theſe aſſemblies, and the battle fought 
with the province of Leinſter for their tribute, during a reign of twenty. 
years. In ſupport of the great character which he left behind, the chronicles - 
think it enough to record nothing ill of him; for they look upon the Boro- 
mean tribute as much the act of the State as of the Monarch. But ſurely 
only to do no ill, wicked as the world has been, is a commendation below 


the dignity of a man; ſcarce good enough for a tame and domeſtic brute. 
Man is made a ſociable creature; and Kings, of all men, are evidently in- 


tended to be of uſe and ſervice to the ſociety over which they are placed. 
Leaving therefore the merit of OLLIoIL to reſt on the credit of the annaliſts, 

I ſhall proceed to inform the reader, that notwithſtanding this merit, as he did 
not fill the throne by right of ſucceſſion, Luc hHAb, the fon of Los AR Y, 


who had been put by, raiſed a formidable party againſt him. Neither his 


merit nor his authority were able to preſerve him from the attacks of his com- 
petitor; and the forces of both having joined iſſue, the battle of Ocha was 


fought, in which OLLIOLL MoLT was defeated and ſlain. But this battle was 
not only deciſive with reſpect to the reigning Monarch, but alſo with” : 


reſpect to the regal ſucceſſion of the provincial Kings. 


For 
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For notwithſtanding the law eſtabliſhed in the reign of TuATHAL Tracy- 
von, in order to preſerve the monarchy in his own family excluſive of the 


Princes of the other lines, yet ſome of thoſe Princes were now and then 
thruſt in by faction, which is regardleſs of all laws, divine as well as human; 
and though they approved themſelves worthy enough of the crown they 
held, atleaſt ſome of them did, yet their abilities and integrity were a bad 
equivalent for ſuch illegal uſurpations. But the time was now come, that 


the Heremonian line was ſo powerful in the family of N1aLr the great, as 


not only to exclude the provincial Princes for near fix hundred years, and to 


confine the ſovereignty to themſelves, but alſo to produce a prodigious revo- 


lution in power and property. For though a nominal pentarchical govern- 
ment ſtill ſubſiſted, and the petty lovereigns were called Kings of Leinſter, 


Munſter, &c. as before, yet all the provinces were fo curtailed by this fly 


Niall race, which had erected principalities out of them, that the government 
of Ireland from this time became in fact ariſtocratical, like that of Germany 
at preſent. With this event I ſhall therefore put a period to this book ; the 
hiſtorical facts of which, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, when ſtripped of their 
miracles and legends, are much fewer than we might expect in this enligh- 
tened age. But it is almoſt certain that we have but a ſmall part remaining 
of what was written ; juſt the outlines or annals of their hiſtory copied into 


the regiſtry of their Churches, and which eſcaped the barbarous ravages 


| of the Scandinavian. rovers as well as their Engliſh enemies. 


The facts 3 1 which have been nnd. are not without their 
inſtruction both in public and private life, in the Church as well as the 


Nate : and if the eccleſiaſtical and the civil reader are not the better for them, 
the fault is not in the hiſtory but in themſelves. The pious zeal and benevo- 


lence of the good Biſhop PATRICK and his aſſociates, may be a leſſon to an 


| = eccleſiaſtick in particular, that his beſt endeavours ſhould be exerted | 
to perfect the work which they began; not in converting the people from 


pagan darkneſs to Chriſtianity as they had done, but in reclaiming them 
from a darkneſs almoſt as groſs and pernicious to ſociety, the errors of popery 
and their - of true religion. The field for his labours is almoſt as 

large, 
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large, and zeal and diligence are as neceflary, as they were in the days of 
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the firſt miſſionaries: and though in this age an eccleſiaſtick is not 
expected to be a Saint, yet ſo many Churches in ruins, ſo many pariſhes 
without a Proteſtant miniſter reſiding in them, and the wretched coffdi- 
tion of that religion in Ireland, deſerve ſurely to be laid to heart more 


ſeriouſly among the clergy, than we have reaſon to think they are. 
However to point out examples in former times for the improvement of 
the preſent, is certainly the beſt deſign in writing hiſtory; and to apply 


theſe examples is the beſt end in reading 1 ie. - 


* 
FO 


THE 
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OTWITHSTANDING- the rapid progreſs which the Chriſtian 
faith had made, in the firſt fifty years after its introduction into 
| Ireland, yet its morals were too ſublime for the carnal mind; and 
not many great, not many noble, not many mighty were converted. Even 


of thoſe who had embraced it, not a few remained under the power of their 


evil habits, if not under their former ignorance, and ſuch haſty converſions 
. accompliſhed with little inſtruction, upon no grounds of reaſon, upon no 
principle but a ſort of faſhion, cuſtom or enthuſiaſm, without examination, 
and perhaps without underſtanding the grounds of their belief, do no great 
honour to the religion under whoſe banner ſuch converts liſt. The reader 


therefore muſt not be ſurpriſed, if he meets with infidelity among ſome of 
the Chiefs and Princes ; or with the lame inteſtine diviſions and bloody _ 


conteſts 
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conteſts for power in a Her aug ſtate, a as he þath already ſeen whilt Los: Ps » IL / 
they u were en | FP this + . e Y relig Joh, than te to — 
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There is a0 unaccountable mixture of cantrarieties ig the nature gf 
man ag it now-Kands ; the ſeeds of ſomething ſo great and noble in his 
reaſoning faculty, and at the fame time ſomething ſo weak 2nd diſorderly 
in his general uſe of it, as have puzzled the wileſt and moſt 19quiſitive 
men to eco by. 5 "Os ones tat 10 this a of or- 


ſexious attention to its A pile | Frey one 55 theſe cir- 
unnd is ſufficient to prevent the influence of religion on the human 
heart; but theſe were all perbaps united 1 in the firſt converſions ; of 1 many 
of the Iriſh Princes to the Chriſtian faith ; ; and | they | lived e 


The death of O10 Mol r, which was s ſought for noc other reaſon Ma. 
but becauſe his life ſtood ij in the Way of his, ſucceſſor” 8 ambition, led Lyc G= 838388 
nap the ſon of Logaxy 9% the throne: and as though this unhap PY Usnam, = 
country had been always doomed to be devaſted by the Airife - and flaug hter Haz, 
of its own inhabitants, we read of nothing 1 7 a reign o of five and 3 | 
twenty years, but of fix bloody | battles fought by Iriſh againſt Iriſh, we Tecl. Hiſt. 
don't know why nor wherefore, and fatal to many thouſands. Some q WL” > 
theſe were no doubt occaſioned by t the exaction and refuſal of the Bo- 
romean tribute; and a more important cauſe perhaps could not be aff igned 
for any. In one of theſe fell Ax cus the King o of Munſter, before · men- 
tioned; who is ſaid to pay ſuch a regard to the piety and inſtructions of 
8. PATRICK, as to ſettle a great revenue on the clergy of his proyince, 
and to retain two Biſhops, ten Prieſts, and ſeventy- -two religious i in bis £ 


court, tor the performance of divine ſervice. 


We left the good Apoſtle, as the reader ay remember, in extreme 
old age, convening mods 2nd councils for the government of the Church, I 
Vor. I. Nn and 


Ic 
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Le 1. and * the encre c of true religion. The courſe of the hiſtory obliges 


me now to return to him. It does not appear that after his laſt voyage 
from Britain, he either reſumed the ſee of Ardmagh, or confined himfelf 
to any particular charge. For though he lived thirty years after that ex- 
curſion, yet being ſo much ſtricken in years, and the faculties of his 
mind probably failing with his conſtitution, he ſpent the (greateſt part of 
this time in the monaſteries of Saul and Ardmagh. Nor was he eaſily 
drawn out of theſe retreats, unleſs called by fome' very im portant buſi- 
neſs of the church, in which his authority and advice were neceſfary. 
But worn out at length with age and infirmities, in the tenth year of 
this reign, and in the hundred and twenticth of his age, be died in rag 
abbey of Saul, and Was s buried at Down. 72 0 | 


— 


In this manner 4 the life and labours of Biſhop ParrICE, de- 
ſervedly called the Apoſtle of the Iriſh: and though he is generally 
underſtood, and reported by moſt writers, to have eſtabliſhed the metro- 
political ſee at Ardmagh, and to have been himſelf an Archbiſhop and 
Primate of all Ireland, yet I find no good authority for this conjecture. 
There is no tranſaction in any of the hiſtories of that country to lead to 
ſuch an opinion; and the writers of his life, who are ſaid to be three- 
ſcore i in number, deſerve not to be credited. © They have all of them | 
aſcribed to him the power of working miracles; and perhaps imagining 
that they could never do. him honour enough, they have made him Pri- 
-mate and Metropolitan of the Church he founded among the Iriſh. But 

we are told by Archbiſhop | UsnkEkx in a manuſcript which I ſaw 
under his own hand in the College Library at D ublin, that though | 
Pon us acknowledges the primacy to be in the ſee of Ardmagh, yet he 
does not ſay that PATRICK founded the Church there, but only mo- 
naſteries and habitations for reli gious men: and the moſt ancient author 
in whom we read the ſeat of the primacy to be, placed by PATRICK 
himmſelf at Ardmagh, is no older than BER NARD—in the twelfth century, 
who faith, that he lived and died there: whereas all depart" from 
8 him in the latter part of his report, and there is no neceſſity that we 

a ſbould abſolutely yield to the former, that in his life-time he was Biſhop 
- if e theſkof. As the Iryh antiquities mention Biſhops of that nation 
| t 
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e before the coming of PAPIRON,” ok N | 


the miſſion of Parnics, ſo oY doT find in 4 them mention of Mete. 


But it is certain chat the primacy of old did hee 0 to ths te! « 
 Ardmagh ; and whether PATRICK had any other authority or power as 
metropolitan than what he conferred upon himſelf, which is much to 
be doubted, yet} it is as certain that he appointed and conſecrated Biſhops. 
1n ſhort, to ſpeak my o own opinion, he rather acted as an Apoſtle of the 
Church of Ireland, going about from place to place, inſtructing the people, 
planting monaſteries, ordaining aſſiſtants in his undertaking, eſtabliſhing 
a liturgy, and framing rules of diſcipline, than as a Biſhop of any one 
particular church. His reſignation of Ardmagh ſoon after it was founded, 


if it was not ſtrengthened as it is by other circumſtances, is a plain proof 


of this. But whatever were his authority and juriſdiction, in his life 


wie ſee nothing but zeal and piety, mortification, aſſiduity, and a thorough 


contempt of the world. From the great ſucceſs which he had in pro- 


pagating the goſpel, a great deal of his hiſtory is employed by the 


Monkiſh writers, with the miracles that he performed in almoſt every 


Place. But whether theſe were owing to the care of God, or to the cre- 


dulity of the age, I ſhall leave the reader to judge. However, there was 
not a man in the world perhaps of a better heart than PaTzxIcx;. He 
was engaged in a glorious undertaking, was bleſſed with wonderful ſuc- 
ceſs, and we may ſay, that he was ſtamped in the very mould of zeal. 


But what is more than this, he lived up to his doctrine; and made his 
example i in the higheſt manner fignificant of the goodneſs of his religion. 


* 4 


It is no wonder when the Chriſtian faith was taught by ſuch a Prelate, 


ſo ſweet in his temper, ſo benevolent in his diſpoſition, and fo upright 
in his practiſe, that he ſhould be-ſo-ſucceſsful as we find him in convett- 
ing the Iriſh nation. Upon the whole,” it may be ſaid of PATRICK, 
that he had great zeal and learning} great devotion and virtue, and a 
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bably conſecrated at Rome, and i is ſaid by all writers to have been ſent 
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into 133 by Pope CerLesTIN ir, vet there are no traces of 2 any com- 
miſſion, no inſtructions from his Holineſs, nor the pretence 'of 7 any model 


of Church government to be met with. It i is evident, however, that the 


hy all the ancient, Biſhops, Prieſts, and Monks, and their bier, as fo 
the chief points. of doctrine, was in { ſubitance the ſame with the feligi gion 
eſtabliſhed. at this day. Hence it follows that the reformation. of "the 


Church of Ireland, | Was ſo far from being liable to the objection of i intro- 


ducing novelties, that it removed only thoſe errors and chang ges Which 


had crept into it boch in doctrine and e through ignorance and 


e 


| The uſe of he Holy Lent, was fo fir from 1 forbidden to 
the Laity, that it was recommended and enjoined as every Chriſtian 8 
; duty. The place of purgatory, and prayers for the dead, were never 


heard of there till the twelfth, century. They held i image worthip 1 to 
be impious and abominable ; and, by a canon of S. PATRICK, nb creature 


was to be ſworn by but the Creator only., Their infants were baptized 
without the conſecrated Chriſm ; which is laid to their charge by Las- 
FRANK. Archbiſhop, of Canterbury, ſo late 28 the eleventh century. 
The celibacy of the Cletgy was, a dofrine ſo unknown in the Church 
of: Ireland, that Inngernt the Third, in the twelfth. 


century, ſent ex- 
ow directions to is Legate to aboliſh the abuſe prevailing there, of 
Ic 1 benefices,” | Many inſtances have been, be 


| prayers were only ſaid without the celebration of the Communion. As 


to the liturgy, there was no uniforchity ; at all obſerved about it, but ſeveral 
forms of public ſervice were uſed in different parts of the kingdom ; till 
the Roman uſe was brought in at the rogue of all the ee in the be- 
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The 


Religion which he introduced into that illand, and which was profeſſed 


ing their fathers, and grandfathers in their ec- 
wght by Archbiſhop 

Uanzx, to prove chat the Sactament was anciently adminiſtered in both 
kinds to the people, and the cup not witheld from the laity; nor was the 
Maſs any ching more than the public ſervice of the Church, even when 
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writings, knew of no other foundation of their Church than Cuzism ; | 
and they give to PATRICK and other Prelates, the titles * of his Vicar, 
of me Higheſt. Prieſt, and the Higheſt Biſhop; titles which his Holi- 
neſs in later ages hath arrogated to himſelf as enſigus of his monarchy. 
It was not indeed till the twelfth century, that the Pope of Rome pre- 
tended to any juriſdiction temporal or ſpiritual in this country. The — 
Kings and people of Ireland preſerved the nomination of Archbiſhops — 
and Biſhops in their own hands ; the clergy and laity of a dioceſe re- E 
commending a Prelate on a vacancy to their King, and the King to the 
Monarch, who had a negative in the nomination. Nor doth it appear from | #4 
any approved record of antiquity, that either viſitations of the.clergy were þ 
held in the name of the Pope, or that any .indulgences were ſought by 
the Iriſh at his hands. They might probably have a great regard to the 
piety and learning of the Biſhops of. Rome in thoſe days; but there 
are no footſteps to be found of any ſubmiſſion to that ſee, or any opinion 
of its infallibility : nay, there are inſtances of their preferring the judg- 
ment of other churches before it. Even Cardinal BaRonivs himſelf 
acknowledges, ( that all the Biſnops of Ireland ſtood up in defence of 
the three chapters condemned in the fifth general Council; and when 
they perceived that the Church of Rome received the condemnation of 
2 they departed from her, and adhered to the reſt of the Schiſ- 
maticks tkat were in Italy, Africk, or other Countries; animated with 
this vain confidence, that they ſtood for the Catholic faith, while they 
"Eon thoſe ae that were coneluded i in the couaeilof Chaleedon.” 


It was necefiary to ove ie reader this-abſtra@ of che roligion of the 
ancient Ifiſh ; which; under that title, he may find treated of in a book 
by Archbiſhop UEnER, if he defires to fee it mote at large; and in 
which the authorities that he goes upon are particularly cited, - This 
'fketch however is enough to convince us, that the reformation made no 
other change in the church of Ireland, than to bring it back again to it 
-micient ſtave, before the oourt of Rome had uſurped an authority over 

"ity and otra pted ãt willi innovations as contrary to — as to com- 
1 | | mon 
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Luca . mon 1005 In ſhort it will remove one of the main pillars on 1 Which 


they reſt their arguments againſt Proteſtants; that we had no other 
church before Lr H but the church of Rome. For from hence it 
Hath appeared, that, during the firſt ſeven hundred years after the in- 
troduction of Chriſtianity, the Iriſh were ſo far from owning the au- 
thority of the Church of Rome, that they had their own liturgy diſtinct 
from the Roman ſervice, their own Eccleſiaſtical rites and cuſtoms, 
their own metropolitical power without a pall, even greater than it 
Was after it; and in ſhort, that they had no communication directly 


nor indirectly with the ſee of Rome, any otherwiſe than _ i have 
with wy ee ra of. Ee 


+2 this end ſtood the affairs of the ith PR at EW death of 
PATRICK: and of the State we find nothing more recorded in this reign, 
than what hath been already mentioned ; except that at the latter end 
A. D. 50g. Of it a deſcent was made on ſome parts of Scotland, and Albany, Argyle, 
Ts and the Hebrides. conquered. The reader may remember a colony 
planted in North Britain, called the Dalriadas, as well as one of that name 
in Ireland, from Ac RI ADA their founder. That colony grew up gradu- 
ally in numbers and power, as this did alſo in Ireland, under his poſte- 
rity, who governed both the Dalriadas with equal ſucceſs. The Picts 
at laſt, however, grew jealous of this riſing family in North Britain, as 
the people of Ulſter and the Momonians had been before; and making 
vwar upon their new gueſts, drove them back again into Ireland with ſome 
animoſity. - Theſe ſort of injuries are ſeldom wrote by the ſufferers 
in ſand; and a body of people being affronted, the nation which they 
belong to ſhare in the diſgrace. The Kings of Ireland therefore, who 
never wanted fierceneſs nor reſentment, being determined to revenge this 
violent expulſion of the Britiſh Dalriadas, aſſiſted the ſons of Eixk with 
a formidable army; not only to regain their old poſſeſſions, but alſo to 
extend their conqueſts and dominion in North Britain. With this army, 
the deſcent and ſucceſs above-mentioned were made and obtained in the 
laſt years of the reign of Lud AD. Theſe ſons of E1rK: were known 
by the names of the two AnGus's, the two FerGus's, and the two 
 - Loxxs ; and they were of great reputation and intereſt in their country, 
LEE. | 5 5 
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not only on account of thei Huſtrious lineage, but alſo for their own Lucan Les y 
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| Whether 10 Gap had rden Alas in the Chriſtian faith, or ee A. D. a 


be had not embraced it, or had revolted from it, it is impoſſible for us to 


determine. One of theſe however probably was the caſe; becauſe his death 


is ſaid to be from a thunderbolt, as a puniſhment from Heaven for oppoſing. 
St. PaTRICK's preaching. - If this is to be credited, that he met with his 
death in a ſtorm of lightning, it muſt be obſerved that he lived fifteen years 
after the Saint, and that this good man was diſabled from any ſuch exerciſe 


of his miniſtry for thirty years before his death: and therefore if this anecdote 


of the King's death were true, the puniſhment of Heaven for his infidelity | 


was long delayed; too long delayed indeed. to deſerve that title. If the 
Monarch had not embraced, or had revolted from Chriſtianity, and fell 


abroad by a ſtroke of lightning uſually eſteemed a thunderbolt, it is no 
wonder that the ſuperſtitious writers of that age ſhould interpret it as an 

immediate judgment from above. In thoſe times of ignorance, and well 
it would be if it might be ſaid in thoſe times alone, the eccleſiaſtical writers 
were as familiar with the decrees and judgments of Heaven, as though they 
had been themſelves of the council; and their notions of the Deity were more 
ſuitable to a little narrow minded man, than to the great and benevolent 


father of the univerſe, But in what way ſoever Lucap came by his death, 


an interregnum ſucceded it for five years. It is ſtrange that we ſhould 
find no other account of an incident ſo remarkable and extraordinary; not 


the leaſt word dropped by any hiſtorian from which we may conjecture how 


this ſhould come to paſs. Whether by any particular accident no Roydamna 


had been choſen in a reign of five and twenty years, which is highly impro- 


bable; or whether he died at the ſame time with the Monarch, and the 


various conteſts for the throne were not determined in leſs than 8 years, 
it is not ſaid; nor is it poſſible for us to e 


an he end of that W the family of the Pons of EiRK had Ae 0 
much renown in the progreſs of their arms againſt the Pits that Muxxer- 


thoſe ſons, was elected Monarch of Ireland. Notwith 
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'TAGn of the line of N1ALL the great, the grandſon of Loxx the eldeſt of 


nding his illuſtrious 
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2 — — ment, nothingmore remains of him in a reign 


of one and twenty years, though more no doubt muſt have been recorded, 


than that he met with great oppoſition and diſturbances in his government, 
fought five battles, in one year, and at laſt died 2 natural death. This is 


the account we have in KraTinG ; but my manuſcript relates, that his 
enemies having ſet a houſe on fire in which he was entertained, .when he 


condition into the water, he was drowned. But contrary to both theſe 


- aerounts we read in Wakx, that ſome ſay he died with drink, and others 
that he was. drowned in a hogſhead of wine. His grandfather Logw bad 


better ſucceſs in attempting the Scottiſh ſovereignty ; for by the conqueſts 


| which he and his brothers made a little before, he acquired the title and 


authority of King of Albany, or Dalriada. Here they began to erect 


a monarchical government, upon the Plan of that of Ireland their parent 


Tvarn.1II. 


A. D. 533. 


of charm upon 


country. But this not being compleated in the time of Lok, and his 
brother Panos ſucceding him, from whom are lincally deſcended the 
preſerit Royal Family, he is generally diſtinguiſhed by hiſtorians as the firſt 
King of Scotland. The reſt of the annals of this reign that we have remain- 
4 
which, if they were not legendary—as they are deſerve not to be related in 
ſuch a work as this. The reader may lament with me, but he cannot blame 
me, that there are no other nor better materials for hiſtory at this period. To he 


treat of nothing but the birth and death of Iriſh Saints; the ſtories of 


poverty of the writers, to the bad taſte of the times, or to the rage of con- 


queſt, perhaps a little to all of them, but to.none ſo much as the laſh, this 
C | 


Turn 'Meolzard; the great arandion uf the hero Nia, ſugerded to. 


the Monarchy on the death of his predeceſſor. His reign was eleven years, 


and yet nothing worthy of notice is handed down concerning it. Indeed 
KEeATING hath told us very gravely, that his ſurname was given him, becauſe 


as ſoon as he was born his mother ſtruck his head againſt a ſtone, as a ſort 
which his future fortune was to depend; and the blow having 


occaſioned a flatneſs upon his head, he acquired the name of Maolgarb. 


N WHEREAS 1 the mother who did this, or of the man who gravely 


iſtory, is themoſt * I ſhall leave to the readers deter- 
minatjion 


was almoſt burnt to death they toolc him out, and cruelly throwing him in that 


KT 
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5 PATRICK he made the moſt Uo figure, 
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us alſo of a diſciple of St. Pa rx Iiex who died in this reign at the age of 
three hundred years; and of a ſturdy cripple at the fair of Taltean, who had 
his head ſtruck off from his ſhoulders in the ſight of a great number of people, 
by the vengeance. of Heaven, as a'puniſhment for ſwearing falſely by the 

hand of one of their Saints. One would be apt to ſuſpect the truth of this 
miracle; if for no- other reaſon, yet for this; that it hath had no effect on the 
common people of that country, who from that day to this continue the 

practiſe of ſwearing falſely beyond all other people that we know. A dry 
"narration of the birth and death of ſome more Saints, and of a few battles, 
fought, without the leaſt particular concernin g them, fill up the remainder 1 
eee, wm 5 >, 
1 Jays of this Motiaicls it ſeems, were finiſhed at; a „e * "I ' Dixon; 
cation of his Roydamna, though he was himſelf a great grandſon by another — A. D. 544. 
father, of N1ALL the great. Diarmviy, or DxxMob, the new Monarch, 8 
was, like many of his predeceſſors, impatient to mount the throne : and to the 

fears and jealouſies of the Monarchs on one fide, and to the ambition and thirſt 

of honour in the Roydamnas, on the other, ſo many cruel murders, and ſuch 
laughter of the Kings of Ireland in battle, muſt undoubtedly be attributed. 
Notwithſtanding a dreadful Plague overſpred the Kingdom in this reign, ' 

which made terrible havock, yet the rage of ambition remained ſtill uncured ; | 

and battle ſucceded battle with helliſh fierceneſs and a deluge of blood. Obe 1 

of theſe was fought againſt the reigning Monarch, in which he was defeated © 

with a terrible - laughter of his troops, and obliged to fly to ſave his life. 

There is nothing marvellous or uneommon in this at all: but according to 
the ſuperſtition of that time, a Saint muſt neceſſarily have the power of Heaven 
at his command; and this great defeat is attributed to the prayers of a Monk 

againſt him, whom the Monarch had offended by putting to death one of 
his ſcholars. The name of this Saint was Col u n, and next 7 . 


F 


It alight; u perhaps to the bart of alice to give bim . 
much intereſt in Heaven as to direct the battle in what way he © ry but 
the ignorance of the writer was equal to his — not perceiving, 

Vor. I. — — that 


mination. Bot the credulity of this writer had ſearce angles he tells — 1 5 
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Danson. that atithe ſarne time hedid a great diſhonour to Chriſtianity, in repreſenting 

2 eint to execrate his enemies, and to execrate them with ſacceſs. But 

many inſtances of this ſort oecur in this age, in which an honour is done to 

monkery at the expence of truth and of religion. Soon after D ERH met 

with this defeat, the Monk, which perhaps might give riſe to this report, 

removed into North - Britain, founded a Monaſtery at Huy, fince called Tona, 

and made a great figure afterwards in that country. The ſame ill fortune 

attended the Monarch in another battle, when the piety of the Monk was not 

employed in his defeat; and here the ſlaughter was almoſt Incredible, there 
Es ſcarce a man n of his army that remeined alive, 
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It is proper r to inform the reader, Gr the GODLY in my 
poſſeſſion gives a different account from this above; but agreeable enough 


to another which KzaTING himſelf gives of this fact in another place; and 
which though it may not be truer. is ſomewhat more ſatisfactory. It tells us, 
 that,CoLumse, having borrowed: a book of Fly Ax, another Monk of great 
name, and which was written by him, Col uE copied it; as ſoon 
as FIN AN heard, he demanded both the copy and the original. CoLu NIBE 
not being willing to yield up what bad coſt him a great deal of labour, the 
diſpute was referred to DER MOD; who decided it in favour of FixAx with 
this coarſe and uncourtly ſimile, that every copy belonged to the original as 
every calf belonged to its dam. CoLumge was offended with the Monarch 
for this ſentence; and ſoon after his reſentment broke out into a flame, on the 
Monarch's forcibly taking away a Prince of Conaught, who had fled to 
CoLuMBE for protection, for killing a companion by chance medley, and on 
his cauſing the Prince to be put to death. If the Monk was wrong 
in the firſt inſtance, he was undoubtedly right in the ſecond; and 
exciting the King of Conaught and ſome Chiefs of his own family 
to chaſtize the Monarch for his cruelty, the battle was fought with 
the ſucceſs mentioned above, as an effect of Col uus pray ers. The 
reader has now the two accounts, and he may take which he pleaſes. Not 
long after the ſecond battle, DERMOp himſelf fell by the ſword, after a 
| reign of one and twenty years; not very glorious nor very happy. : 
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On the death of this Monarch, Fexovs und DonXL, tie thib watt of rn 4 . 
Mon robot of the Niallian family, fwayed the fceptre jottitly for one Fear. 5 * 
In this ſhort time they fought with the King and province bf Munſter, whoth A. D. 56s. 
they defeated with the loſs of many of their Nobility, and the greateſt part 


of their army. Whether the two Monarchs were mottally wounded in this 


engagement—which is not improbable—or whether they fell by a th Wer 
death is uncertain: we are only told that they both died ſoon aft, "Nether - 


is there any other account of the three next ſucceſſions, but that the ſon and 


brother of one of them reigned jointly for two years, and were lain; that the 
ſame fate attended the next Monarch of the ſame family in three years; and 
that his ſucoeſſor held the crown but one year before he was treacherouſly lain 
alſo. How it happened that there were twice two Monarchs on the throne | 
together, and how the reign of ſo many of them, all of the Niallian 
lineage, was violently. determined in by ſhort a ſpace, we meet with. 
nothing to inform us. Theſe things therefore Bo" remain now for 


ever in obſcurity, and we muſt content ourſelves wich. the accounts we - | 
Have, 7 


on the death of the laſt Mcnareh, Aipn or Hbon, of the poſterity of 14.0.1. 
the hero NIALL, obtained the crown, In a reign of twenty ſeven years A. D. 572. 
which he enjoyed it, we may naturally look for ſomething, - beſides _ 
foundin 8, of monaſteries and colleges—which the public diſſenſions gave 1 no 


_ Interruption to—and the birth and death of Biſhops and Saints; and 1 in this 


expectation we ſhall not be diſappointed. For though this reign was 
ſprinkled as uſual with bloody battles, yet the life of the Monarch being 
ſpared, notwithſtanding ſome defeats, there was time enough for theſe 
conteſts, and in the'intervals for cultivating the intereſts of government and 
the arts of peace. Accordingly we are told, that religion and learning Sf 
Houriſhed in the monaſteries and ſchools ; and the. poets being encreaſed to 
a prodigious number, and becoming a grievance to the people from the 


charge they were at to ſupport eg Huck was determined to put them 
under another regulation, or elſe to expell them all out of the kingdom. 


Indeed if the account is to be credited, that becaule of the cale and idleneſs 


enjoyed in this profeſſion— for there a profeſſion it was—and of the great 


immunities and advantages annexed to it by the ancient laws. of the 
go Ooz : ---— i 


land, a third part ne this time * the 


name of poets, * claimed the privileges of 1 n tho W | 


| of the Monarch ſeems wi and neoeſſ⸗ 


„ idle tale 3 is 4y TH with this important Pha rn by the * ee 
and diſgraces it not a little; that the King's reſentment againſt this body 
Was principally whetted by their inſolence, in demanding the gold buckle 
and pin which faſtened the Royal robe upon his breaſt, and was delivered 
don with the crown from one Monarch to another with a religious 
punctuality, as an eſſential ornament. The abſurdity of this demand by 
ſuch a number of men is too glaring to admit of any degree of credit; 
and muſt have been introduced into the hiſtory by one of that order, to 
make the Monarch's oppoſition to them appear perſonal and ridiculous. 
But this we know was not the firſt time that the Poets felt the reſent- 


ment of the Kings and people of Ireland. They were thrice before 


become ſo obnoxious from their numbers, and ſo burdenſome from their 


ſupport, that, had not the Kings of Ulſter each time interpoſed, received 
them into their province, and in a manner been ſureties for their good 


behaviour, the Foets would long ſince have been baniſhed out of the 
ind. WO | 


4 
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"Beſides the btb 0 of this order of men, the Mona rch had Sher af- 
| der of importance at this time upon his hands which required redreſs. 


The tribe of the Dalriads in Scotland, beſides an dl to aſſiſt 
their mother country with their forces by ſea and land, were alſo to pay 
an Erick, which ſignified Ranſom or Kind red-money, by way of homage . 


to the Crown of Ireland. But this tribute, ſince they had erected Scot- 


land into a monarchy, was paid for ſome time with great reluctance, and 

now was abſolutely refuſed. This Was an indignity in the eyes of a 
King of the Niall race that was not to be borne; and Hun determined 
to put an end to it. Another buſineſs, of no ſmall importance to a care- 
ſul Monarch, it was alſo neceſſary now to adjuſt. SCANLAN, the Chief 
of the country of Offory, had not only neglected to tranſmit into the 
| Exchequer t wy revenue antng 2 5 that territo 7, but bad 
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priated-the money to his own uſe; for which he was put in brlbn! and 
his ſon being. a man of abilities, and willing to give ſecurity for the pay. 
ment of the taxes laid upon his country, the King was inclined to give 
him the government of it in his father's room. Whether the Monarch 
had not the power to make this change himſelf, without a conſultation 
with the States of the kingdom, or whether having the other affairs to 
propoſe for their deliberation, he voluntarily waved his own authority, 
and threw this into their hands alſo, in order to become popular, it is im- 
E for us to ay: the ſequel would incline one to believe the latter. 7 


In the * conteſts for the crown, and the cumults occaſioned by 
ſuch a quick ſucceſſion as we have juſt paſſed through before HuGn's | 
advancement, it is impoſſible but many diſorders muſt have crept into the 

government and weakened the conſtitution. . As ſoon therefore as he was 
ſettled firmly upon the throne, he iſſued a mandate to the Princes, the 
nobility, the clergy, and the principal gentry in the kingdom, to meet 
in parliament at Dromceat. How Tara came to be diſuſed upon this oc 
caſion we are not told; and yet particulars of leſs moment are related, 
ſuch as the names of the great men, and their titles, who met in this 
aſſembly by the King's command. A perſon, however, of the greateſ 
figure there, next the King himſelf, was certainly not ſummoned;- aid 
that was Col uu C1LL or CoLums, from North Britain. The chief oc 
caſions of calling this parliament having been tranſmitted to the Monk, he 
was determined to attend it; and to throw in all his weight and influence 
in favour of thoſe whom the King intended to proceed againſt. It is poſs | - 
ſible that he might have a tincture of poetry in his compoſition, which 0 © 
might incline him to interpoſe in behalf of the profeſſors of that art; and = 3 
he might have had a private friendſhip for $c anLAn or might be related 
to him, and from thence might be intereſted on his fide. But whether 


* 


this were ſo or not, it is eafy enough to account for his intervention, ex- e Wi. : 4 
traordinary as it was, between the Monarch of Ireland and the Dalriadas : 


of Nord an . 3 


The temper of Obi bis Ort L, ws Auch e She? © | they hive n _ 
in . Iriſh: — was turbulent and e as will appear more = 
0+ 6, ; | plainly Ps 45 0 5 
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plainly than it, hath done already: He was now become. an inhabitant of 


Albania, had.erefted a monaſtery at Iona, of which he was himſelf the 


Abbot, and had extraordinary influence in the councils and the public 


affairs of that kingdom. The reader will eaſily give me credit for this 
aſſertion, when. he is told. that Corum CiLi brought with him in his 


retinue to this parliament, no leſs than twenty Biſhops, forty Prieſts, fifty 
more in religious orders of one ſort. or 8 and my pn in di- 


vinity not yet admitted, c. 2 


>» 
28 


It ok be St indeed, it frving incredible! that Biſhops ſhould appear 
in the train of a Monk, who was himſelf only a Prieſt : but our venerable 
Bev has cleared up that matter by letting us know, that the iſland 
of Iona had always an Abbot for its governor, who was a Prieſt; to 
whom not only the whole province, but alſo the Bis Hops, by an unuſual 
order, owed ſubmiſſion; after the example of the founder and firſt 


acher, who was not a Biſhop but a Prieſt and a Monk.” It might 


be added, fays CoMERroRD, that the Monks who had vowed obedience- 
to the Abbot of Iona, though advanced to the epiſcopal dignity, believed 
ir former vow to be indiſpenſably obliging.” This paſſage will un- 
dly ſolve the difficulty of accounting for CoLum CiLL's being at 


the head of ſuch a body of men at this conyention: but may it not alſo 


throw ſome light on the authority, which 8. PA RICK aſſumed in Ireland 


as Metropolitan, without any commiſſion or appointment from the Mo- 


narch, or the Pope, for ſuch an enger I think it may.— But to turn 


909% to the ſtory. 


2 is d. in ſome A abit thas the Abbot was ſent into Scot- 
land by. way of. penance, for having embroiled the kingdom in great con- 


tention and three bloody battles, in order to gratify his revenge: And 


2s the terms of the penance were, that he ſhould never ſee Ireland more, 
that therefore he wore a bandage over his eyes before he landed on this 
expedition, and during the whole time of his ſtay in the iſland; But 
this has too much. the air of a Legend to be credited. Be it however as 
it might; when Column C1LL and his attendants drew near to Drom- 
Gale intelligence was brought. to the E Ireland of their arciyal. The 
1 Abbots. 
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Abbot's character being well known and rem 
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The appearance of an Abbot of a fierce and hi , 


” ſuch a train from Scotland, which it was one of the chief intentions of 
calling the Parliament to humble, had no promiſing aſpect. He was'not 
ſummoned ; and ſtrictly ſpeaking, he had no right to a ſeat in this 


aſſembly, having removed from Ireland many years. The Queen there- 
fore, it is ſaid, was greatly alarmed at the arrival of ſuch a troop of Ec- 


_ clefiaſticks from North Britain; and having no great veneration for their 
ſpiritual character or religion ſhe perſuaded one of her ſons, as little af. 


fected to them as herſelf, to treat the Abbot and his retinue with con- 


tempt ; or in other language, to give them a public affront, The Prince, 
in conſequence of this advice, ſecured a mob; and when Corum CIIL 


and his company had entered the aſſembly, and were received with 
ſingular reſpect. - but my manuſcript ſays, as they were drawing near it, 
which is moſt probable - they were pelted by the mob with turf and dirt 
in an outragious manner. - 

An indignity like this, the reader my imagine, was not to paſs with- 
out revenge from the Abbot ; and when the ſtory was in the hands of 
a Monkiſh writer, it will be no ſurprize to hear 'that the Saint had' 
Heaven at his command, though at the expence of his Saintſhip, to do 


the Devil's work; at leaſt to curſe the Prince by the bell, which imme 
diately procured his madneſs, and to bring long and languiſhing pains” 


upon the Queen, and even on the maid who carried her meſſage to the 
Prince her ſon. Among ſuch writers in thoſe ages, this kind of miracles 


is ſo frequent, that one meets with them in almoſt Fray page * and 
it is not peculiar to this hiſtory. Superſtition and ignorance were 


in every place the characteriſticks of the times: they thought it ne- 


ceſſary to give their Saints all the power of Heaven, though that power 


was exerciſed very often , by their own account, to moſt e 
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The Monarch had another ſon, whoſe name was " FT of a different 
* diſpoſition from his brother, who paid great reſpect to the Abbot and his 
companions; and therefore he was as much entitled to CoLuM's bleſſing as 


the other ſon had been to his curſes ; and the ſucceſs of both in the court 


of Heaven, we are told, was equal. Theſe mutual civilities having paſſed 


between them, the Abbot was introduced into the King's apartment ; who is 
repreſented to ſtand in ſome awe of the Saint, on account of the miracles 
which he dealt about ſo liberally on the perſons of thoſe who chanced to 


offend him. But the ſequel of the ſtory does not confirm this fact. Corum 
opened the negotiation with which he had charged himſelf at this aſſembly 


in a private audience ; ; and having informed the Monarch that he had three 


_ requeſts to make him, his firſt interceſſion was for the Poets. In anſwer to 


this the King aſſured him, that his intention of baniſhing thoſe people did 
not ariſe from his diſlike of their profeſſion, but from the grievance, which, 


by their numbers, their maintenance, and their bindrance of trade and. 


induſtry, they oocalioned to his people, e e 


The privileges annexed of old to this order of men, whoſe patrimonics 


as well as perſons were inviolable in all commotions, no taxes nor ſervices 
being required of them, and their houſes being as ſo many ſanctuaries not. to 


be violated without impiety, had encouraged ſuch an incredible number to 


? 


enter themſelves into this ſociety, that the profeſſion itſelf was become 


obnoxious to the State and the Monarch ſaw no remedy but by totally ſup- 
prefling it. The Abbot being convinced, by the King s repreſentation, of the 
neceſſity of a regulation, and yet being averſe to the utter extinction of the order 
propoſed to the Monarch to reſtrain the number, and degrade the reſt. The 


| King approved the propoſal, and it was carried into a law; which ſubſiſted as 
long as thelrith retained their government. The King of Ireland, every provig- 
cial Sovereign, and the Lord of every territory, were each. to retain a Poet, in 
order to record the exploits and preſerve the genealogies of their families: 


2 ſalary was to be ſettled upon them, ſufficient , to afford an honourable 
maintenance; and they were to inſtruct the youth of their ſeveral diſtricts, 


in hiſtory, poetry and antiquities. An Arch-poet or Preſident was ſet over 


the whole body, who was to examine the abilities and qualifications of the 


ſeveral candidates on a vacancy, and to nominate thoſe whom he thought 
beſt 
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belt deſeryed it The revenue Mare for their ſupport, were exempted — 
as before, from tax and plunder, their perſons. were alſo privileged, and 


beſides their ſtated ſalaries they were to ee oe 1 n * their 
patron ee to its merit. 


This important affair relating to the poetical order 1. * hs adjuſted d to 
| their mutual ſatisfaction, the Abbot proceeded to his next requeſt; which 
was, that the King of Oſſory might bo releaſed from his impriſonment and 

reſtored to his government of that territory. But as much as Hun is ſaid 
to ſtand in awe of the Saint, he gave a flat denial to this requeſt; and doubt- 
leſs thought it not a little impertinent in the Monk to make it. The hiſtorians 
| however have contented themſelves with releaſimg SCANLAN by the Saints 
intereſt in Heaven, without inflicting a puniſhment on the King for his dif- 
obedience. An Angel appeared in the priſon, bid ScanLan ſtand up, 
leave his fetters behind, and follow him. The Saint adviſed him to return 
home, and reſume his government; and to ſecure him againſt any further 
attempts of Hou, which he was afraid of, Cor ust lent him his 
ſtaff— ho by the way was no Biſhop Which would be alone 2 defence 
againſt all temporal power. The hiſtory goes further, and relates mutual 
civilities between the Saint and 8SCANLAN, which I preſume the reader will 
not expect that I ſhould repeat: it will rather want an excuſe, I doubt, that 
I have dipped in this legendary tale ſo deep already. But even theſe tales 
ſometimes are not without their uſe. They not only diſcoyer the genius 
and the principles of the times, but they ſhew us alſo ta what amazing 
lengths of credulity and deluſion, enthuſiaſm is able to carry thoſe whom 


it hath 9 even wo. the teſtimony of their own ſenſe. * 
reaſon, | 


, nother part of he Abbots negotiation, a 8 
not impertinent, is ſtill behind, the tribute to be paid to the crown of Ireland 
by the Dalriadas of North Britain; of whom Cor u Ci was the ſpiritual 
father. His interpoſition therefore in this caſe was not unnatural, A will _ 
admit of ſome excuſe. But though he pleaded the cauſe of his friends and 

diſciples with great warmth, yet he had not that ſucceſs which might be 
hs. pads King who is ſaid to have ſtood in awe of him. The Abbot 
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in which they were + invincible," was attributed. 
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Abbelen the long diſuſe of the tribute, the indulgence which had been 
ſhewn that colony by former Monarchs, the unnatural hoſtility of waging 


war upon their own deſcendents, and the readineſs of the. Scots to aſſiſt 


their mother country ſtill with all their forces againſt an enemy. But 


this remonſtrance had no effect. HuGn was determined to puſh the 


demand of this tribute in the aſſembly with all his influence; and he was 
not to be moved from his purpoſe by any thing the Monk could offer. 


he reader however may be aſſured, that his bigotted hiſtorians would 


not permit the Monk to be baffled; and therefore they tell us, that find- 
ing all his arguments and entreaties vain, he left the Monarch with this 


threat, that the Scottiſh colony was under the immediate care of Heaven, 


and that they were able and determined to put an end to the tyranny 


and oppreſſion of the crown of Irelagd ; nan meme did- Fey gly 
ae them from it. 


1 <6 Hu 
„Thus ended the ee of Cor UM Gunz with the Monareh: Hr UGH: 
een aſſembly at Dromceat continued fitting, it is ſaid, without any 
prorogation for the ſpace of thirteen months; in which the law relating 
to the Poets, and many others of great utility to the ſtate, were deviſed and 


ſettled. - Before we take a final leave of this extraordinary Monk, in or- 
der to ſhew the reader the ſtate of religious knowledge at that time in 


Ireland, it may be proper to let him know, that every family of the 
nobility and gentry throughout the kingdom which had renounced Pa- 


ganiſm, had a-ſingular veneration for ſome particular Saint, whoſe pro- 
tection they implored, and whoſe name they invoked upon all occaſions ; 
as the Heathens did their houſhold Gods. In ſhort, there was not a 


country or territory in the whole iſland which had not their particular 
Saint, whom they choſe as the guardian of their lives and fortunes ; 


and theſe Saints are all recorded with the provinces and families theythad 
the charge of. But theſe were all allowed to be of an inferior order 


when compared with PATRICK, who poſſeſſed the firſt place in the Iriſh 
calendar, which he till retains, as the guardian Angel of the whole 
iſland. Col uu C1LL was eſteemed the tutelary Saint of the illuſtrious 


tribe of O'Ne:LL ; and to his intereft above, I ſucceſs of their b battles, 
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The Boromean thats 8170 the province of Lender, continued Nil 
to be demanded, and ſtill refuſed; and it was not therefore without the 
loſs of many lives, valuable to their country, and much more valuable to 
their families, that this tax was paid by one fide or levied by the other. 
Such, and fo calamitous, are the fatal effects of ambition and pride i in the 
breaſts of Princes ! If the monarchs of Ireland were too proud to relin- 


quiſh a claim eſtabliſhed by their predeceſſors, and confirmed by the le- 


gillature, though evidently a wicked one, the Kings of Leinſter, grieved 


by ſuch an iniquitous exaction which they had no ſhare in provoking, 


vere too high ſpirited to ſubmit to it without compulſion; and thus the 


poor innocent people were ſacrificed to the pride of both. The tribute 


being denied as uſual | in this reign, Hu ſent one of his ſons with an 
army to collect it: but this army being defeated and the ſon lain, the re- 


ſentment of the Monarch was much enflamed. Collecting therefore a 


great body of forces from the other provinces, he marched in perſon at 


the head of them into Leinſter ; but his camp being ſurprized by the 


enemy, a great laughter was made i in the OM; v and the Monarch 


himſelf did not eſcape. 

Hocn che ſecond, ſurnamed 81 at 15. another deſcendent of the lb 
Ni ALL, and CoLMAN King of Meath, of the fame family, ſhared-the 
monarchy between them ;, or, to ſpeak, with more propriety, ruled the 
kingdom jointly for fix years. It is natural to expect ſome account "6 
an event ſo extraordinary and important; but nothing i is to be met with; 
and we are only told that they fell by the ſword. Hun the third, the 
ſon of Dox Al p, of the fame lineage, aſcended the throne ; and all that 
we hear of him or of his reizn, which laſted ſeven years, is, that he was 
n with fits, that he met with frequent diſturbances, and was killed 
I battle. Though the three next reigns make a period of thirty years, 
yet there. is no other hiſtorical fact recorded, than the names of the battles 
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and 
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_ fought, the deaths of their: Princes, and the miracles and deaths of their 


moſt famous Saix It is ſaid indęed, in my manuſcript, that a ſynod 
was held during the laſt of theſe reigns.— Don Al 5 the ſon of Hon 
the firſt being M. 2200; parts. of Ireland, 49955 the time 
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mankind were held in, that the hiſtorians, who were al 
men in orders, ſcattered other topicks over their eee with 2 very 


1 * us rer | IN 


Down II, of the celebration of Eaſter: but the members of the ſynod not agree 


ing in opinion, on this ſubject, that they diſpatched the Abbot of Leighlin 
to Rome, in order to have their difficulties ſolved by the Apoſtalic Sec; 
and that when, the Abbot returned from thence, another ſynod was hel 
at his convent, where the ſame debates ailing, natwithſtanding the 


Pope's deciſion, the aſſembly broke up without being able to come to 
any agreement, Hitherto then it is plain, that the Church of Ireland 
knew nothing of that infallibility in the See of Rome, which hath fince. 


been ſounded fo very high ; and that no other ſubmiſſion was paid to its 
authority, than as it agreed with che opinions of the Iriſh Eccleſiaſtæks. 
It appears too that theſe opinions in the general were not very con- 

formable to the Roman model z and every Church indeed at that time 
fat undiſturbed in the enjoyment of its own obſervances: the ſupremacy 


of the See of Rome was not then, it is very certain, pretended to on 


the one fide, nor ſubmitted to and acknowledged on the other. 


Ho# much forver the want of bilden fas is to be lamented in this 
age, yet, if it was poſſible to recover all the hiſtory that was wrote of 


it in Ireland, the whole would amount to little more than a mere narra- 


tive of the ſucceſſion and genealogies of their Kings and Saints; the 
bartles of the former, and the miracles of the latter ; the churches, mo- 
naſteries, and ſchools that were erected; the revenues appropriated ; and 
the prodigious numbers which flocked from all parts of Chriſtendom, that 
were educated in them. In ſhort, fo bad a taſte for writing prevailed at 


that time univerſally , through the general ignorance and ſuperſtition which 
ways Monks, or 


Haring hand. 


We are told indeed by a mmoders writer, 4 that (kitty the 1 2 
of the Hy-Niall Princes were very day diſturbing the nation by their 
wars, or warlike preparations, yet each of wem endeavoured to ſupport 


his pretenſions by popular virtues, and by giving the utmoſt ſecurity to 
religion and letters, in the endowment of colleges, the encouragement 
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ſciences amidſt all the tumults of war. Thus, ge he, rn 'our Mo- Donne n. 
narchs eſtabliſhed a reputation which no other Princes in Europe 1 
| yet obtained: Europe recognized it; and fo ſenſible of their merit was 
Cnanves the Oreat, Emperor of the Weſt, that he honoured them in 
2 particular inanner with his alliance and friendſhip; a memorial of which 
bs preſerved to this day in the paintings of the royal palace at Verſailles [4].” 
It is to be preſumed, that the facts in this paflage are undeniable, 
though the colouring muſt be allowed to be greatly heightened : and if 
they ſhew us that learning was at a very low ebb in Europe at that 
time, they thew us alſo that Ireland had the moſt honourable ſhare of 
it of any nation; which ſent its tutors and teachers to every other part. 
We in England particularly owe the greateſt part of our conyerfian, not- 
withſtanding the miſſion of Aus ix, to the labours and piety of the 
Monks which ſwarmed hither from the Iriſh ſeminaries : and if we had 
any gratitude or candour, this alone is a conſideration which ſhould re- 
| ſtrain us from the contempt, that we in general entertain n for the natives 
of that r But to return. 


on the death of Din rb in * way, in Was 4 2 nk  Conarr. 
extraordinary, Cox ALL and KELLACH, two brothers, and the gr ps ap 

{ons of Hu on the firſt, adminiſtered the govgrameat jointly for wy A. D. 642. 

years. If we paſs by the deaths of ſome of thelr Princes and Saints, _— 

the names of ſome battles fought, there is nothing related in this reign, 

but a ſtrange tale of one RAGALACH, a King of Conaught, who ſet alide 

his nephew from the {acceſſion and got him murderct ; who ordered bis 

own infant daughter to be given to a ſwineherd to he deſtroyed, that he 

might prevent the effects of a prediction made of her by a Druid, he 
being ſtill a Pagan; and who met with an 1 ious and viole nt death 

"at the hands of ſome labqurers, as a puniſhment, fays the hi ſtory, for 

his taking this daughter for bis concubine, not knowing her birth, an d 

for not putting ber away at the exhortation. of ſome of the clergy, who 

had imprecated, Heaven to puniſh him in this manner. KzLLACH, ope 

of the eee was Joſt in a bog or OM 2 Maut, the oth 
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Drop and BT ATAc, the Gus of — the bend abended the 
cons: which they filled amicably for ſeven years, and were then taken off 
by a plague that raged all over Ireland. In the reign of theſe Princes, it is 
aid by KxAT ING, that a King of England with thirty of his principal 


| Nobility were in a bloody engagement defeated and ſlain. The Engliſh 
hiſtories ſay nothing of this event; and this being the time of the heptarchy, 
the event could not be true of a King of England, though it might be ſs 
of a Prince of one of the ſeven kingdoms. The hiſtory of theſe times con- 
Tiſting of nothing but ſuch ſhort and dty narrations, without entering into 


the particulars of the moſt important actions, it is full as tireſome and dif- 


agreeable to the writer, as it can be unentertaining and unprofitable to 


the reader; and I ſhall therefore lead him through it as faſt as J 


can. 


On the death of the two Monarchs e 0 the plague, Wen 
the ſon of one of them aſcended the throne ; in whoſe reign the Picts, for 
the firſt time, invaded Ulſter, where a furious battle was fought, and a 


terrible ſlaughter was made of both the armies. After a:reign of ſix years, 


the Monarch being killed as uſual, KINFAOLA his brother ſucceded him 


for four years; in which time the Pits made another deſcent on the 


province of Ulſter, and burnt the famous mon aſtery of Bangor to tlie 


ground; the reſidence of _ a e Monks, whom OILED and 
b bo bak ako co nk * 07 057 5 119% 


The preſent Monarth having werbe inch his ene pi Wee | 
by whoſe hand he fell, though another grandſon of Hou the ſecond, 
obtained the government. As this Monarch fate on the throne of Ireland 


for twenty yeats, the materials for hiſtory, one would imagine; ſhould 


that he was remarkable for magnificent and expenlive 


not be wanting. But of the King himſelf,” there is nothing more: ſaid, than 
ertainments, that he 
fought a bloody battle with the province of Leinſter, in which he made a 


Hlaughter of the greateſt — of their a ad that then he remitted to them 
the 


* 
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however we are obliged to our own BEDE; - 


had ſate nine years on the throne, loſt his life. F 


Fa that he wore, the crown, | 
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the annual tribute of cattle, and chat ſome years afterwards: he v was kitled; | 
Of his reign it is ſaid, that it was diſtinguiſhed by an invaſion of Ireland by 
the Welſh, who committed dreadful hoſtilities with a numerous army upon 
the coaſt; and by another invaſion with the forces of EcrR1D the King of 
Northumberland, under the command of a General of great experience; 
who reduced the inhabitants to the utmoſt extremities, F. or theſe accounts 


& £4 


ſay, that they miſerably. ravaged that innocent, baten meaning 1 
which was a moſt friendly ally to the Engliſh, . The cruelties which the 


army exerciſed in not ſparing age nor ſex, nor even the churches, the mona- 


ſteries,. not the conſecrated veſſels, threw. the: Iriſh at firſt into groat con- 


fuſion; but recovering from their fright, they defended themſelves fo well, 


and returned the cruelties of the Engliſh ſo effectually upon them, that 


the General was glad to return home n his army was entirely cut to 


oe 


| LoncsrAcn,. a great grandſon of Huck the firſt, was s the n next Monarch.: 
and beſides another viſit from the Welſh who made great plunder, his reign 


is marked with a terrible and conſuming murtain among the Cattle all oyer 
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the iſland; which produced a famine ſo very grievous, that the iohabitants, 


it is ſaid, were obliged to feed upon one another ; and that it continued for 
three years. But nothing could curb the ſpirit of thoſe times of ravages 
and incurſions for the ſake of plunder, No ſooner was the famine well at 


made another deſcent onthe coaſt of Ulſter. But the people of that province, 
animated as much with a deſire of revenge as the others were with the hopes 
of booty, and being now prepared for their reception, exerted themſelves ſo 
effectually and made fo dreadful a ſlaughter of the Britiſh troops, that ſcarce 
any remained to carry home the tidings to their countrymen of their defeat. 


Conaught—on what occafion we don't know—the „ of Hh who 
. F 
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Jiis ſucceſſor was ConGALL of the Niallian race 1 who Pan: the ſeven 
ing a Pagan, was + a cruel PAT, of the 
TR Iriſh. 


r 


5 an end, than the Welſhmen, fluſhed with the ſucceſs of their former inroads, I 


At the fame time, in a battle between the royal army and the forces of 


CoNnGALL., 
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— Ih church; burning the regular and ſecular, clergy at Kildare without 

| Weſt three hundred years, and had met with marvellous ſucceſs, that a 

Pagan could ſcarce have been found among men of rank and education in 
any part of the iſland. Much leſs would one imagine, that a Pagan Prince 
| ſhould have any chance of mounting the throne of Ireland, where the 


FLARGALL, 


| Monarchy, 


Notwithſtanding the Welth had ſo total a defeat in their laſt invaſi on, 
they made another deſcent in this reign ; and a bloody battle was fought 


a great part of the day; when victory 


and the provincial forces, excited 


T HE HIS TOR vor. 1 


One would imagine as Ohiriſtianity had been planted then in Ireland 


Monarchy was elective without any regard to primogeniture or hereditary 
right, and where the maſs of the people had long been Chriſtians. Here 


was a fair field therefore for entertaining and important hiſtory ; and ſach an 


event, it is probable, did not eſcape the writers of that time with a mere 
regiſter only. This is all however which is handed down to us: and 
after a reign of ſeven years, and a death as ſudden as unlamented, Fr Ak- 
GALL, a great grandfon of Hvon bog third, was his ſucceſſor | in "the 


between them and the Iriſh Dalriadas, with equal ſucceſs and ſlaughter for 


Welſh wete again 


routed with the loſs of the greateſt part of their arniy, 
But the moſt memorable tranſaction in the reign of this Monarch, was his 


tention, the Boromean tribute. The royal army, it is ſaid, conſiſted of one 
and twenty thouſand choſen men, and the provincial troops which followed 


the King of Leinſter, beſides thoſe of his houſhold, were but nine thouſand. 
Theſe indeed were veterans of diſtinguiſhed bravery, and they were led 


by a ſelect band of about an hundred champions of the higheſt military 
renown. As ſoon as the two armies met in the field, they began to engage; 
by the ardour of their chiefs, made fo 
great an impreſſion in the beginning of the action, that they ſoon forced their 


way into the centre of the royal army, and carried all before _ ſaving 
above three thouſand dead upon the field of battle. 


' This ſurpriſing defeat of ſuch a ſuperior number, i attributed to 5 pannick 
which ſeized the King's army at the ficſt onſet ; occaſioned, ſay the hiſtorians, 
— 52 


at laſt declared for the latter, and the 


battle with the King and province of Leinſter, about che old dots of en- 
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by an apparition in the air, that hung over them, and har them, with 
the terror of it, into confuſion. This fight, adds the Chronicle, fo terrified 
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ſome of the ſoldiers, that though they eſcaped with their lives in the 


action, yet they afterwards ran diſtracted. But there is no neceſſity to in- 


troduce an apparition as the cauſe of a ſudden pannick in a body of troops 


| who have the ſuperiority; as we have ſeen in our own time and our own 
army, at the battle of Falkirk, againſt the rebells. All pannicks of this ſort 


are unaccountable ; and if the old hiſtorians had known-this, we ſhould 


have heard nothing of the apparition hovering in the air which occaſioned 
the defeat of the king's army; becauſe no other reaſon is aſſigned for this 
ſtrange appearance, than the imprecations of an hermit, whoſe cow had 
been driven away by ſome of the ſoldiers, and that others had in their 
march broke open a church and carried away the communion plate. If the 
reader 1s diſpoſed to believe, that theſe were acts of villany atrocious enough 
to require a miraculous interpoſition, and a ſlaughter of three thouſand 
three hundred men, the ſtory of the apparition will not be deemed in- 
credible. It will ſerve however to ſhew the credulity of the age; and with 
what tales of ignorance and ſuperſtition the Monkiſh writers impoſed 
upon the world ; and it has thus far its uſe in the preſent hiſtory. 


The Monarch of Ireland being lain in this battle, Fos aRTHAch, a 
deſcendent of Hud the ſecond, ſucceded to the throne, which he filled only 
for a year and a few months; being killed in battle by KIx ETH, another 
deſcendent of the ſame HuGn, who obtained the government in his room. 
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His reign of three years, when he met with the ſame fate from his ſucceſſor 


a ſon of LoxGsEA c, has no other event recorded in it: and though FL Al- 
THERTACH enjoyed the ſovereignty after him for ſeven years, and died a 
natural death, yet we hear of nothing in that peaceful reign relating to 
church or ſtate, but that the Monarch, being tired of the cares and pomp 
of royalty, had a ſhort time before his death reſigned the crown and turned 
Monk. The great Zeal of thoſe times was chiefly ſpent in retirement, ſhutting 


themſelves up in Monaſteries, and devoting themſelves to God and to eccle- 


ſiaſtical contemplations. The King being therefore poſſeſſed with the enthu- 
ſiaſm ſo much in faſhion, was ſtruck no doubt with the appearance of ſuch 
tranſcendent humility, i in beſening a throne to become a Monk, 45 
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Hun the n of the ſame Niallian W lacceded bid in £ 
ſovereignty ; which he poſſeſſed amidſt great diſturbances and diſſenſions for = 
nine years, and was then ſlain in battle. The Boromean tribute revived the 
old diſpute, and occaſioned another fierce engagement in this reign z in which 
the Monarch and ſome of his chief commanders were wounded, the 
Prince of Leinſter and the firſt Nobility of the province were killed, and moſt 
of that army were deſtroyed. The wound which the King of Ireland had re- 


ceived proved not to be mortal: but his life was protracted only to fight 


another battle with his ſucceſſor, who was impatient for the as ; and 


in this battle HuGu the fourth loſt his le, 
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. Dox Alp the third, of the ſame Joleent from the hero N1ALL, aſcended 


- the throne he aſpired after: and though he enjoyed it twenty years and 


died a natural death, taking no part in the ſeveral battles that were fought 
as uſual among the provinces by contending Princes, yet there is no reign 
more barren of hiſtorical facts. The deaths of ſome ſaints, and of ſome 
renowned heroes in theſe battles, make up all its hiſtory ; and nothing more 
important or more particular is related. On the death of DoxnaLD, NIALLA 


ſon of the Monarch FeaRGALL mentioned in this book, obtained the crown. | 
Many dreadful earthquakes, and a raging famine throughout the iſland, 


which deſtroyed the inhabitants in great numbers, are the principal events 


recorded in this reign. Indeed, except two battles fought by ſome of the 
Princes, and the deaths of a few eminent men, they are the only events we 
meet with, till we are told of a pilgrimage the Monarch made to the Abbey 

of Iona, when he had reigned ſeven years ; and who, being carried away 
with the ignorant and unaccountable zeal of the times, quitted the throne and 
turned Monk in that Abbey, where he died and was buried. How much 
ſoever this humor might flatter the weakneſs of human nature, it was one of 


thoſe deluſions of which piety we ſee is capable. For a Prince born to a 


throne, and formed by nature and education to govern happily, is as much 
obliged to continue in that ſtation, until providence diſables or removes him 
from it, as he is to preſerve his life : and though by turning Monk he may 


| ſhew that he has a ſort of humility, yet it is not that which is taught us 


by reaſon or W and his merit conſiſts more in a fear of doing ill 
than 
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than a deſire of doing good. But to proceed. His predeceſſor DLs?” 
died at the ſame place on a viſit to the ſhrine of Colu CiLL the founder bg 
of that Abbey in North Britain: and they were probably buried both under 

one tomb, as BUCHANAN tells us there is one there with this * 

"66: Tumulus Regum Hiberniæ. 


On the abdication of NAL L ſurnamed the Cloudy, Donocn or Don- Donocn, 
CHADHA the fon of DoxaLD'the third, aſcended the throne : and though 
his reign was continued twenty ſeven years, not a battle fought, not a 
faint's nor a hero's death, no not a fingle event is recorded in it; except 
that the Danes now firſt invaded and ſpoiled ſome of the coaſt of Ireland 
and that the Monarch died a natural death. In fo long a reign it is im- 
poſſible but that many things muſt have occurred both in church and ſtate, C or 1 
that were worthy of a place in the hiſtory of thoſe times. The want f - a 
theſe materials is itſelf a convincing proof, that we have little more tan 
annals or regiſters of the ſucceſſion and genealogies of their Kings, extracted! / 
from the hiſtories that were depoſited in their archives; and that thoſe valua- > | 
ble originals were deſtroyed at different times in the rage of plunder by "1 
their enemies. At the ſame time it muſt be obſerved, that this is fo fer 
from being an objection to the genuineneſs of what remains, that it rather 

_ demonſtrates how ſcrupulous ſucceding hiſtorians were of adding a ſyllable 
of their own, where ſo much room was left for invention and impo- 4 


The invaſion of the Danes—which began in 0 laſt Monarch's reign, 

and which opened a way to the conqueſt of ſome parts of the iſland, of 
which they enjoyed a ſhare about three hundred years—being a very „„ 8 
able epocha in the Iriſh hiſtory, ſhall make the ſubject of another book: 53M 
And as this is a proper reſting place, and will give the leaſt pally gore _— 
to the ſtory, 1 will here give an account of the eminent men of Ireland, 
who flouriſhed from the time of the introduction of Chriſtianity by 8. 
PATRICK, to the arrival of the Danes and Normans; which makes a 
period of three hundred and ſeventy years. The reader, however, i is not 
to expect, that this account will contain all the names which are cele- 
brated for their greatneſs in the Iriſh annals. For the judgments of men 
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are ſo different, through the power of prejudice, and of the faſhion of 
the times on the human mind, that the ſame actions which would incur 
our contempt and cenſure, in the opinion of thoſe who wrote their ſtory, 

make them great men and ſaints. But as learning was at a low ebb, 
and in very few hands, at this period, the writers who made a figure i in 
it will deſerve ſome remembrance. 


Of e the great Apoſtle of Ireland, enough hath been ſaid 
already; neither need any thing to be added about the celebrated Ca- 
THILL or CATHALD mentioned above. The only man therefore of 
eminence enough to be recorded in this hiſtory, who lived in the fifth 
century, was SEDULIUS, a Poet, an Orator, and a Divine; and who, be- 
ing educated from his infancy under HILDrRBERT an Archbiſhop, being 
well verſed in the Scriptures, and moſt accompliſhed in the learning of 
the age, ſor his farther improvement travelled into France and Italy, 
viſited ſome parts of Aſia, and returning through Rome, was greatly di- 
ſtinguiſbed for his extraordinary learning. He wrote many Latin books 
in proſe, a Paſchal ſong in metre, conſiſting of four books, fourteen books 
on 8. Pavr's Epiſtles in proſe, an Hymn on Cur1sT's miracles, and 
two books on the ſame in proſe, with: ſeveral others, of which we have 
not the titles. 


The eminent men of the fixth century are not much more numerous 
an of the laſt ; unleſs we ſhould abſurdly take into the account, all the 
writers who have publiſhed any thing, be it little or much, at that time 
in Ireland. Corum CIIL or Corumse, mentioned. in this book, de- 
ſerves further notice, as. one of the chief pillars of the Iriſh Church. 
He was born 'of a noble family, and founded a monaſtery in a foreſt, 
which was called the Field of Oaks. We have ſeen upon what occa- 
fion he went into North Britain, where, by his doctrine and good ex- 
ample, he converted the Pictiſh nation to the Chriſtian faith. During his 
reſidence in that country, he built the famous monaſtery of Tona, called 
alſo “ Huy,” and «© Y-Columkill,” of which he was himſelf the firſt 
Abbot; and which was a great while the burial place of the Scottiſh 
Kings, and many eminent ſaints. Almoſt all the Churches 1 in the north 
| of 
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of England, as well as the Churches in Ireland, were for many years 
ſupplied from theſe two monaſteries with Biſhops and Prieſts. The time 
of celebrating Eaſter, which he kept after the cuſtom of his anceſtors, 
and which was contrary to the cuſtom of the Church of Rome, he gave 
in charge to his ſucceſſors; and it continued to be obſerved in the Church 


of Ireland above two hundred years after his death. He wrote a Rule 


for the Monks, which is called after his name; the Lite of St. n 
and four Hymns on different ſubjects. 


BRi por, though a Lady, muſt not be omitted in a Catalogue of the 


eminent people of Ireland in this century. She was born in the county 
of Louth; and, if the writers of her life are to be credited, ſhe was one 


of the greateſt ornaments of the Church and nation: and her memory and 


name are accordingly had in reverence among the vulgar Iriſh to this day. 
She lived for the moſt part at Kildare, in a nunnery of her own erection, 


of which ſhe was the Abbeſs: but ſo many pious virgins were excited 
by her example, and deſired to live under her direction, that ſhe was 
obliged to erect ſeveral other convents in different parts of the iſland for 


her diſciples; ſo that in a ſhort time Ireland was full of religious houſes 


of 8. BriDGET. The reputation of her ſanctity, and of her power of 


working miracles, made Kildare ſo much frequented, that the many 
buildings erected about the nunnery during her life formed a town; 
which in time became ſo conſiderable as to be the place of the Cathedral 
and of the Epiſcopal See. She wrote a Rule for the Nuns of her order, 


an Epiſtle in rhyme to a friend to diſſuade him from travel, a poem on the 
virtues of S. PATRICK, and on the deſires of the pious. In order to do 


the greateſt honour to her memory, the religious women of that time in- 
vented a perpetual fire, which they conſecrated under the name of 8. 


BripGeT's fire; and which, through the connivance of the Biſhops of | 


Kildare, was kept burning till the year twelve hundred and twenty 


ſeven hundred years after her death—when Archbiſhop Lounpzxs cauſed 


it to be put out, to remove all occaſion of ſuperſtition about it. 


 ConGALL was the founder of the Hen monaſtery of Bangor, near 


the Eaſtern Sea; and ſuch vaſt multitudes of Monks reſorted to it for 


the ſake of pelemiay and religion, that he wis obliged « to | ret ſeveral 
others in different parts, and had no leſs than three thouſand of theſe 
Eccleſiaſticks at one time under his government. He wrote Inſtitutes for, 
. theſe, which are ſtill extant; the Acts of his * 8. Cor un ; 
| and ſome Epi. 


At the head of the eminent men of Ireland, in | the ſeventh century, 
mult be placed CoL.umsa , Hative of Leinſter, who applied himſelf to 
learning, and made a great progreſs in it in his youth. His ſchool edu- 
cation being finiſhed, he went into another province, and put himſelf 
under the care of the venerable S1LEN us, renowned for a happy talent of 
inſtructing his ſcholars ; under whom CoLumBA ſo much improved him- 
ſelf, that he attained an extraordinary degree of ſkill in explaining the 
Scriptures. He then entirely forſook the world, according to the humour 
of that age, and became a Monk under Cox ALL, in the Abby of 
Bangor ; where he waſted life for ſeveral years. Tired however at Taft, 
and being made for more active ſcenes, he acquainted the Abbot with 
his defires of propagating the Goſpel in foreign countries; and CoNGALL 
knowing his great abilities, and approving his inclination, recommended 
twelve more of his houſe to be the partners of his labours and the compa- 
nions of his travels. With theſe he paſſed over firſt into England, where he 

continued ſome time with great reputation and ſucceſs ; as the reader, if 

he, pleaſes, may ſee in my Engliſh Hiſtory [a]. Being diſguſted how- 
ever, with the conteſts that he met with here about the celebration of 

Eaſter, and the eccleſiaſtical tonſure, he went with his companions into 
Burgundy ; and fixing on an old ruinous caſtle for the place of their re- 
ſidence, they fitted it up, and practiſed i in it all the exerciſes of their 
profeſſion. The fame of this houſe for curing diſeaſes, as well as piety, 
drew abundance of people from all parts. In the ſame barren deſert he 
found another old caſtle, called Luxeuil, which had once been very ſtrong; 
and his diſciples encreaſing faſt upon him, he converted it into a monaſtery, 
which ſoon became a model for ſeveral others. He built another at 
Fontaine, and ſubjected this and the firſt to that of Luxenil, as being the 


[4] Eecdet. Hiſt. Vol. I. P. 85=91. 
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largeſt of the three. Hence aroſe the original of Priori ries, which being E 
founded by Abbeys were ſubordinate to them. He adhered to the 7 | 
of the Iriſh Church in celebrating Eaſter ; which being oppoſite to the 
Roman obſerved in France, acquired him the cenſure. of ſome of the 
neighbouring clergy. He wrote ſeyeral letters to juſtify his practiſe, 
from which he would not recede : and for his obſtinacy in this particular, 
notwithſtanding the ſanctity of his life, and the good he did, he was 

ejected out of his Abbey, which he had poſſeſſed twenty years, and 
baniſhed out of the country. After travelling with his companions thro' | 
the greateſt part of France, he retired at length into Italy: and built 
the monaſtery of Bobi near Naples, upon Mount Apennine, where he 
died in a ſhort time after, He wrote ſeveral Commentaries on the Plalter, 
a book againſt the Arians, ſeveral books on the Paſchal | controverſy, . 
thirteen Homilies, Epiſtles, Poems, a Rule for Monks, two Letters to. - 
Pope BoNiF ACE, and a modeſt Apology for himſelf ; being cited to appear 
at a provincial ſynod in France, about the time of the celebration of 


Eaſter, which he entered; as it hath been ſaid, after the manner of the . 


Iriſn Church. 5 +20 


The next in the order of time, though not inferior to the Abbot in 
worth and greatneſs, was Biſhop Alp AN, who came from the ſame 
monaſtery at Iona, and whom the hiſtorians have ranked among the 
natives of Ireland. To the pious care and learning of this Prelate, the 
converſion of the Northumbrians in our own country was entirely owing, - 
At the ſame time that BE DE gives a great character of him, as a man of 
wonderful humility, great zeal and probity, and goodneſs of heart, he - 
adds that his zeal was without knowledge, becauſe he kept the feaſt of - 
Eaſter not as the Church of Rome did. But as much a Sciſmatick as 
he was, nothing can exceed the commendations which he hath given 

him for holineſs of life. He governed the Church of Northumberland 
for almoſt ſeventeen years; erected ſchools for the inſtruction of men and 
children in learning and religion; wrote Commentarjes on the Scriptures, . 
Sermons, and Homilies ; and was in ſhort an honour to his country, a great 
benefactor to the Engliſh nation, and an ornament to the age in which 
he lived. But I muſt refer the reader for a fuller account of this excellent 
Prelate . 
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| meet with the character that AiDAN merited. 


n . native of Ircland, was « called from the ſame monaſtery 
of Iona, to ſucceed Alp Ax his countryman in the See of Holy Hand, at 


the mouth of the river Lindis, in the kingdom of Northumberland. Here 


he had the honour to convert S1GIBERT, the third King of the Eaſt 
| Saxons, and the retinue which he had with him at the court of Ofwy ; % 
and they were baptized at a town where the King reſided. His inſtruc- 

tions had the ſame ſucceſs with a Prince of Mercia, and his attendants, 
with whom he ſent ſome of his clergy to convert that kingdom; and 


they did it with ſucceſs. The old controverſy about Eaſter was ſtill on 


foot; and as this good Biſhop could not be brought to conform to the Roman 


cuſtom, a countryman of his, who had been bred in France where that 
_ cuſtom prevailed, was ſent to him to repreſent the reaſons alledged by the 


church of Rome in the Paſchal controverſy ; but he was not a match for 
Finan; who, beſides his ſuperiority in parts and learning, was a man of 


__ warmth and ſpirit, who grew diſguſted with the diſpute, and more confirmed 


in his own opinions. He wrote a book on the ancient uſage of the 
Paſſover, and was a very exemplary Chriſtian as well as an able learned 


man. 


Fukszus a Monk, according to the humour of thoſe times, having 
founded three monaſteries in his native country of Ireland, came voluntarily 
into this country to preach the Goſpel; in which he met with great 
ſucceſs among the inhabitants of the Eaſt Angles. Bepe extolls him very 
highly, and S1GEBERT their King, already a Chriſtian, gave him ſuch a 
reception, as the zeal of the man and his cauſe deſerved. He built a 

monaſtery in Suffolk, now called Burgh Caſtle, which was largely endowed 
at ſeveral times by the Eaſt Anglian Kings; and where-ever he ſaw the 
Goſpel was wanted he propagated it with equal piety and ſucceſs. But ſome | 
commotions ariſing in this country, he retired into France, and erected 
the monaſtery of Lagny in the dioceſe of Paris near the Sein. He wrote 


a book of the monaſtic life, ſo much then in en and an Iriſh prophecy 


18 aſcribed to him. 
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DiuMaA was another eccleſiaſtick of Ireland in this century who figured in 
the Engliſh church; and who, being conſecrated by Fix Ax, was made Biſhop 
of the Mercians and midle Angles, whom he governed proſperouſly for ſeveral 
years. The ſeat of his Biſhoprick was fixed at Lichfield, and his name 
hath the firſt place in the ſucceſſions of the Biſhops of that See. Beſides the 


humour which then prevailed of ſeeking out retirement in a monaſtic life, 


there were ſo many men of theological learning at that time in Ireland, 
that the natives were obliged to ſwarm out into other countries to exerciſe 
their talents, and where little learning of this kind was to be found. 


Among many others, ARBoGAsT an Iriſhman went into Alſacez aſtranger, 


and an hermit; and in a facred grove there, where Hagenau now ſtands, 
he built an Oratory, in which it is ſaid that he ſerved Gop continually in prayer 
and faſting. Convinced however, as well he might be, that this was a 
lazy ſort of piety, and that his talents were given him for other purpoſes, he 
quitted his cell, and inſtructed. the inhabitants of the country in the know- 
ledge of God, reprehending their idolatry and-confuting their wild opinions. 


By this means he became known to the reigning Prince who appointed him to 
the See of Straſburg in Germany; where, having Ons" the _ = 


with great reputation for twelve years, he. died, 


 ADAMNANUSs an Iriſhman and Abbot of Iona, being ſent by the North 
Britons upon ſome buſineſs to the court of ALFRED King of Northumberland, 
was there made a convert to the catholic Eaſter; and returning home en- 
deavoured to convince his Monks of their former error, but failed in the 
attempt. Upon this diſappointment he returned to Ireland his native country; 


where in a little time he brought over moſt of thoſe who were not in ſubjection 
to the monaſtery of Jona, to the Roman cuſtom of keeping Eaſter. Encou- 


| Taged by this ſucceſs he went back again to his Abbey in North Britain, and 
made a freſh attempt upon the Monks; but he could not prevail as long as 


he lived to introduce the Roman cuſtom into the houſe. He wrote the lives 


of Col UM CILL, and of a Queen of the Franks; ſeveral poems; a deſcrip- 


tion of the Holy Land; ſome canons, epiſtles, a book concerning the true 
Paſſover, and a rule for Monks. | 
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CuTHBERT was the ſon of a petty Iriſh King; and being left by his 
mother in the Abbey of Mailroſs while ſhe went on a pilgrimage to Rome, 
he made ſuch a proficiency in literature by his parts and application as gave 
him a taſte for the ſort of life he found there; for there was little learning 
in any other. Having paſſed through the offices of Monk and Prior of his 
Convent with great honour, he was perſuaded by Biſhop EaTTa, who 
had a great love for CUTHBERT, to paſs his time with him at Holy Ifland,; 
but affecting a ſolitary life he ſhut himſelf up in the little iſland of Farn, 


about three leagues diſtant in the ſea, Here he lived, when he was elected 


Biſhop of Hexham in a ſynod held by Archbiſhop TuRODORE; and out of an 
exceſs of modeſty and lowlineſs of mind, he was the only perſon that oppoſed 


his own election. The Biſhops who judged him worthy of the epiſcopal 


character, ſent many letters and meſſages to him from the fynod ; but it was 


not without the utmoſt, difficulty that they could prevail on him to leave his 
ſolitude, and to aſſume the weighty care and important function of a Biſhop. 
He was a man of great elocution; of a graceful preſence; and what is 
above all, he afforded an example in his own practiſe for others to imitate. 
Wich a truly nolo epiſcopari” he was dragged to the Biſhoprick of Holy 


Iſland, which his friend EA TTA quitted for him, and was tranſlated himſelf 
to Hexham. But no ſtation of life could work a change in the temper of 


his mind: for in two years after he quitted the mitre, and returned to his 

former ſolitude in the iſle of Farn, where he ended his days. He wrote a 

book of the orders of his church; the precepts of a N life; and monaſtic 
ne delivered by him to * Monks. 


I ſhall cloſe this 1 the eminent men of Ireland in the ſeventh 


century with an account of CoLEMAN ; who after going to ſtudy at Iona, 
and being a Monk of that Abbey, ſucceded Finan in the See of Holy 


Iſland in the Northern parts of England; a man famous for his conteſts with 
the Romiſh Biſhops and Clergy here, about the feaſt of Eaſter and the eccle- 
ſiaſtical tonſure. He was the leader in a conference held at Whitby by 
King Oswy on this ſubject, on the ſide of thoſe who obſerved their Eaſter 


only on the firſt day of the week, after the ſourteenth day of the firſt month; 
in which BY pretended t to follow the tradition and — of St. Jon. 
The 
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The r on the other ſide was WiLFRID, a famous Prelate ** in 


the Engliſh church; and he pretended that their rule was that of St. PzTER 
and St. Paul, which was the firſt Sunday after: the fourteenth day at 


evening, till the vernal equinox. As poor a controverſy as this may Lem 
to the reader at preſent, and as it always was in fact in itſelf, yet it is certain 


that it had been the occaſion of a great deal of contention in the preceding 
| ages of the church; and the conſequence of it at this time in England was 

of the firſt importance to the Roman Miſſionaries, and to the juriſdiction of 
the See from whence they came. But this controverſy not being agitated in 


Ireland, the reader is referred to the ſecond book of my church . if 
he deſires to ſee the account of it drawn out at length. 


This however was not tlie only matter of debate in the ſynod at which 


Col EMA aſſiſted by command of Oswy. The eccleſiaſtical Tonſure was 


another point in which the Iriſh differed from the Roman uſage, and which 
was alſo to be diſcuſſed at this famous conference. To ſpeak: ſeriouſly, if 
there were not a dark fide in human nature, and if experience did not teach : 
us, that the zeal of good men does not often bear a true proportion to the 
ſubject of it, one would wonder how an uſage of ſuch a ridiculous kind as 
this ſhould creep into the church at all; and much more that it ſhould ever 
be thought an article important enough to divide it, Who would believe 
if it were not certain, or who would relate it if hiſtorical truth did not oblige | 
him, that there were men weak enough to raiſe and carry on a diſpute with . 
great warmth and violence, whether the tonſure of St. PETER, or the 
tonſure of St. Paul, . ſhould be obſerved by the clergy ; whether the whole 
head of an eccleſiaſtic ſhould be ſhaved except a narrow circle in imitation - 
of a crown of thorns, or whether only the top of the head in a circular 
manner; when neither of theſe apoſtles had ſaid a word of either? But 
ſuch men there were; and the peace of the church was diſturbed about ſuch - 


trifles. Theſe affairs having been debated with great heat in this ſynod,” and 
the King having declared himſelf in favour of the Roman uſages, COLEMAN 
| threw up his Biſhoprick in diſguſt, returned to his native country with ſome 
Engliſh and all the Iriſh whom - he had brought hither, and ſpent the 


remainder of his life at Iniſbofin. Here he built a monaſtery for the Monks 


who came over with him; but theſe not agreeing together, he erected 
R r 2 another 
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FRY convent for the Engliſh at Mayo, who lived after the example 
of the antient fathers. He wrote a book in defence of his cuſtom of 


keeping Eaſter; another of the tonſure of 3 ; and an exhor- 
tation to.the inhabitants of the Hebrides. 


The eighth century produced but fer eminent men, and of theſe only 


two deſerve our notice: SE Dl Ius the younger, who was preſent in a 
council held at Rome by Pope GxtGorr the ſecond, and who ſubſcribed 
a decree againſt unlawful-marriages, was afterwards a Biſhop in Spain. 


He wrote there the hiſtory of the ancient Triſh, and his manuſcript was 


in the poſſeſſion of Sir John Higgins, Phyſician to King Pnit1e V. 

mentioned in the preface. The other great man was ViRG1L, a Philo- 
ſopher and Mathematician, of an illuſtrious family in Ireland ; who tra- 
velling into France for his improvement, ſtaid two years in the court of 
King Peein, by whom being greatly eſteemed, he was recommended to 
the Biſhoprick of Saltſburgh, where he laid the foundation and erected 


the new Church. He wrote a diſcourſe of the Antipodes againſt the re- 


ceived opinion of the ancients, who imagined the earth to be a plain, 
and the heavens to be ſomewhere joined to it: but in that age of igno- 
trance, his philoſophy ſerved only to cover him with diſgrace. 


' "Having laid before the reader an account of the moſt eminent men of 


Ireland, who flouriſhed in the four firſt centuries after the reception of 
Chriſtianity, it may not be improper to conclude this book with ſome 
reflexions on the ſtate of learning at that time, and on the uſages and 

opinions which the age produced. —As little as there is to be ſaid for the 
learning of thoſe times, yet it would be a manifeſt injuſtice not to ob- 


ſerve of Ireland, that it had at leaſt as great a ſhare of it, if not a greater, 


than any other country in Europe. Indeed it is evident from many teſ- 
timonies, that it was the prime ſeat of learning to all Chriſtendom ; and 
that Miſſionaries from thence were ſent in ſhoals into the continent, to 
convert the Heathen and confirm the Chriſtian inhabitants. In theſe 
places alſo they ſet up ſchools; and in imitation, of thoſe academies which 


abounded i in their own country, they laid the foundations of the moſt 


flouriſhing Univerſities. They taught the Saxons, Danes, and Picts, the 
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wle of letters, and converted the latter to Chriſtianity by the preaching 
of CoLum C1LL. The Engliſh nation in particular, as the reader muſt 
be convinced, hath very great obligations to the memory of thoſe good 
and able men, who, leaving their country and their friends, laid out their 
time, and the eaſe and comfort of their lives, to preach the goſpel here. 
It muſt be owned indeed, on the other hand, that the doctrine of theſe 
ages was mixed up with a great alloy, wanting many degrees of i its pri- 
mitive purity and perfection; ; of which the opinions of celibacy, and 
monaſtic inſtitutions, are an amazing inſtance. But this was the fault 
of the times, and not of the men. 
 Monaſteries were then the only nurſeries of diſcipline, and the chief 
ſchools of learning; and therefore wherever a biſhoprick was erected a 
| monaſtery was uſually founded near the ſeat of it; as well for the habi- 
tation and ſupport of the Biſhop, as of thoſe who were to attend re- 
ligious offices in the cathedral, or to preach the Goſpel in the neigh- 
bouring pariſhes. Theſe bodies, properly ſpeaking, were colleges of Prieſts : 
who, in after ages, were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Secular Canons, 
and were under no vow of perpetual celibacy. Nor was this the caſe 
of thoſe only who were ſettled in cathedral monaſteries, but thoſe alſo 
known by the name of Monks and Nuns were allowed to marry when 
they ſaw fit. But yet in the hiſtories of thoſe times, all theſe ſocieties, 
as well ſuch of them as were only bodies of Secular Canons, as the others 
properly ſo called and were much the greateſt number, paſs under the 
general name of Monaſteries ; which frequently miſleads the reader to 
judge of thoſe foundations by thoſe of later ages. From ſuch ſocieties 
the Biſhops were for the moſt part choſen ; hither they retired as occaſion 
or inclination led them, either for ſtudy or devotion; and from hence 
were drawn in general the lower orders of the clergy. It is therefore no 
wonder if they were poſieſſed with a great eſteem for the places of their 
education, and that they ſhould magniſy the perfections of the collegiate 
ſtate and way of living. The wonder is, that they ſhould magnify it ſo 
much, and that other men ſhould credit them ſo far, as to be perſuaded 
their ſalvation could be ſafe no where elſe: and from the infinite number 
of monaſteries, abbeys, priorics, and religious houſes of all denomina- | 
tions, 3 
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tions, which ſwarmed over this iſland, one would imagine that they were 
thus perſuaded. Relicks had their ſhare too in the eſteem of the people, 
as well as the uſe of images in the churches, the worſhip of which how- 
ever was then unknown. The ſtudy of the holy Scriptures was yet thought 


a dn... all who were capable of it, and a critical knowledge in theſe 
eſteemed the beſt qualification for the higheſt ſtations in the 


Church. The doctrines of Tranſubſtantiation, and the worſhip of Saints, 


were not ſo much as thought of at that time; nor was the opinion of 


_ Purgatory wrought any further than the outlines: but the ſuperſtition of 
the age, and the credit which was given to miracles and viſions, made it: 
eaſy of introduction afterwards. Theſe reflexions will throw ſome light 


on the Iriſh church at this period, and enable the reader to perceive the- 
errors which it had imbibed : And yet amidſt the odd opinions, the un- 


ſcriptural uſages and rites, the ignorance, credulity, and ſuperſtition, 
' which were preparing the way for ſtill greater and more pernicious errors, 


if we would judge candidly, if we would judge truly of the foregoing 


period, we muſt allow that the doctrine of CnRISsT and his Apoſtles, 
without any ſubmiſſion to the authority of the See of Rome, was at that 


time the ſtandard of the Faith and diſcipline of the Church of Ireland. 


Vor.. I. 
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UCH a new ſcene of affairs in the Iriſh hiſtory opens in a this pe. 1 v. 
by the repeated invaſions of the Danes or Oſtmen, that before we A. D. 797- 


enter into particulars, it may be neceſſary to give the reader ſome 
account of theſe foreigners, who became in this age ſo formidable to all 
Europe, and particularly to Ireland, where they gained a ſettlement, It 
is not material to our purpoſe, whether what their own hiſtorians ſay of 
them is true, that they derive their origine from the Goths and Swedes, 
who, being ſometimes united and ſometimes divided, ſent out all thoſe 
colonies which after the decline of the Roman empire, over-ran the reſt 
of Europe. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that they were inhabitants of the 
Northern nations, diſtinguiſhed by the countries of Denmark, Norway, 
Livonia, and other Places ; ; and that the names | of Danes, Norwegians, 
* pie pied — boOiſtmen, 


9 
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Hoon v. Oſtmen, and Eaſterlings, were common to them all, at leaſt in * 
land. 


As ** Ames, and multiply very faſt in the colder climates, lo it 
was no unuſual thing for Denmark and Norway to be ſo over-ſtocked 
with inhabitants, as that numerous colonies were obliged to ſwarm out 
to make room for others. The ſituation of their country, and the great 
plenty of all materials for ſhipping, with which' it abounded, not only 
gave them an opportunity of equipping fleets, and becoming powerful 
by ſea, but might alſo not improbably give a biaſs to their inclinations 
towards a naval courſe of life. When ſuch people as theſe were obliged 
to abandon their country in the ſearch of new habitations, and that not 
in ſingle ſhips but in whole fleets, it is no wonder that they ſhould 

plunder every veſſel they met with, and ravage every coaſt at which they 

came; and therefore nothing was to be ſeen at ſea but the Daniſh pirates, 

For the great booty made by the firft adventurers, tempted even the rich- 

eſt and moſt powerful of their countrymen to try their fortunes in the 

ſame manner. They entered into aſſociations in their maritime places 

for fitting out fleets to ravage foreign countries; much after the way 

that is now practiſed by the Barbary Corſairs; and to fay the truth, as 
much more a poliſhed people as we think ourſelves, not much unlike. 

what is done by us, and the French and Spaniards in time of war, in 

fitting out privateers to plunder trading ſhips, whoſe property we have 

no other right to, than what we acquire by ſuperior force. A method 

. ON CRIT FIOE nee ſuitable enough to Savages, but abominable in Chri- 

; ſtians, or even in an humane and civilized people — But to return. 


The Danes at length were ſo 3 to theſe piracies, and a 
ſuch immenſe riches by them, that their Kings were ſharers in their 
ſpoil, and their fleets were become national. Admirals, and Generals 

were not only provided by the crown for theſe expeditions, but upon in- 
telligence of extraordinary booty, the Kings themſelves did not ſcruple 
to command their ets in perſon. Theſe were the fleets that made 
ſuch devaſtation in England, France, and Ireland, and that occaſioned 


Greadfil complaints of the miſeries brought upon them by the northera 
: ; nations. 
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nations. In different countries they had different appellations: they were H ven V. 
called Normans, or Men of the North, by the inhabitants of France; in 
| England moſt uſually they were ſtiled Danes or Goths, and ſometimes Nor- 
wegians, Juites, and Vandals; but in Ireland, they had for the moſt N tho | 
names of Danes or Den 2 men as the Eaſt, $ 


It is 6 haben to hs from this account, that the firſt intent of the Neves. 
when they. invaded the Iriſh coaſt, was only plunder. Their manner of 
making war therefore was not like regular troops, or a brave enemy, but 

like public robbers, pillaging every place they came to, and facking and de- 
ſtroying what they could not carry away. As they were divided into ſeveral 
independent bodies, according to the opportunities which they had of being 
equipped, it happened. often that one band of them was no ſooner gone than 
another came; by which means the inhabitants had ſcarce any reſpite from 
their incurſions, For the iſland being liable to be attacked on every fide 
alike, they were obliged to be on their guard at all times, and in every 
place. Another great inc$nvenience aroſe to the Triſh, in having an enemy 
to deal with whoſe leaders had no authority one over another, which made 
it impracticable to enter into any treaty with them; unleſs they had had as 
many treaties as there were different parties of the enemy. Nor was this the 
worſt circumſtance of the Daniſh invaſions : for the Iriſh Princes, being al- 
ways at variance almoſt with one another, -inſtead of uniting thejr forces 
to make head againſt the common enemy, would often take an advantage 
of their neighbours whom the Danes had weakened, #4 en whe LS „ 
deſolation by entring their territories with fire and ſword. | ” ”— 


-_— 


v lacks a and Gin what 1 the Wit had 1 | 
given of their courage and warlike atchievements among each other; or if 
he conſiders the figure they made abroad among the Picts the Engliſh and | 
the French, will be convinced that the poor defence which they madlde 
| againſt the Danes for two hundred years, notwithſtanding their many encount- 55 
ers in which they never loft their courage, humanly ſpeaking, was owing 
to nothing elſe but their own. inteſtine diviſions, to which this unhappy 
iſland ſeemed always io have been devoted by the hand of Heaven. Haring 
9 prepared the way for the better underſtanding of the lequel. it is time 

or. L „ . 
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Hoon V. to enter upon the partiolare of the hiſtory and to roſune i mages we left 
r g 


3 On the 40 of Doacn ed dr e Monarch. of £ 
KEATING, Ireland, Hvucn the fifth, a fon of the laft Ni AL, Aicendec the throne. 
* In what manner he ſpent the firſt year of his reign, or what was the courſe 
| Raymony, Of affairs in church and Rate in Ireland during that period, we have no 

ee account. But in the ſecond we are told of a very formidable invaſion of the 
bergen. Dunes with a fleet of fiſty fail, which diſembarked a numerous army: on the 
' weſtern coaſt of Munſter. As ſoon as intelligence was brought of their 
landing to the King of that province, he collected the provincial troops with 
all poſſible expedition, and marched towards the enemy in order to give 
them battle, before they had time to do any miſchief. Whether the num- 
bers, or the fkill and courage, of the invaders were inferior to thoſe of the 
Iriſh, we ate not informed; but after a deſperate and bloody action the 
Danes were ſo thoroughly vanquiſhed, that they fled with great confuſion 
| and precipitancy to their ſhips; leaving above four hundred of their country- 
men dead in the field of battle. The a pproach of night prevented a purſuit 
and favoured their flight; or the ſlaughter in the retreat AL LS have 


ſurpaſſed that of the action. 


About the ſame time another attempt was made by theſe roving forcigners 
on the province of Ulſter and the Hebrides, into which they carried the 
deſolation of fire and ſword : they deſtroyed the Abbey of Bangor, killed 
. the Biſhop and the religious of the houſe, and plundered the rich ſhrine 

of ConGaLt, The King and the people of Ulſter being enraged at theſe 
cruel and unjuſt proceedings, gathered all their force together, engaged the 
enemy with a bravery exaſperated to a degree of fury, killed twelve hundred 
upon the ſpot, and drove the neſt out of the kingdom. The Norwegians 
being a people of the ſame piratical diſpoſition, and hearing of the great 
wealth which their neighbours the Danes had acquired in Ireland, reſolved 

to try their fortune in the ſame hoſtile manner, and made an attempt on 
Leinſter. The inhabitants of this province, who had heard of the cruelty 
and violence which the other invaders exerciſed, were ſo ſtruck with terror 

at their arrival, that 3 lives and their 
light 
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by the hopes of 2 greatly to it, hy marched up into the country, | 


pillaging eyery houſe and place they came to. But hy this time the Iriſh 


were recovered out of their pannick: and the people of Leinſter and the 
Momonians joining their ſtrength together, were mor ch for theſe 
plunderers; who apprehended no oppoſition, and were not 3 2 little encum- 


Hvon v. 
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bered with their booty, which WAS as dear to them as their lives. In this 


ſituation they were attacked by the people of the country, ith their uſual 
valour; and after a very obſtinate engagement, defeated with the loſs of 
ſeven hundred Win in bot a thogſand. lg, pe pr . 
boot. . 


Nevertheleſs as Ireland was ſo much 3 in wealth and fertility to the 


barren inhoſpitable clime of theſe inyaders, another fleet of fixty fail made 
2 deſcent 125 Ap province * Munſter, when 1 EIDLIM Was i its . The 


* £&: 


plundered 2 burot:; ; and the milerable inhabitants were robbed or 75 to 
the ſword. In return however they m et with no better ſucceſs than many 


of their predeceſſors: : they were at length repulſed by the Iriſh with a very 
conſiderable ſlaughter of their troops, and retreated in great con fuſion and 
hurry to their fleet. Many other attacks were made i in different parts of the 


v 


iſland, during the reign of this Monarch by 1 theſe N orthern rovers: but if a 
detail was to be given of each, the reader would meet with nothing but a 


repetition « of the ſame barbarities, which, are pr to hear, 504 the 


ſame return of laughter from the Iriſh, which pe 2 may not be credited. 


The hiſtorians aſſure us, that theſe calamities were foreſeen by a prophetic 
ſpirit long before they came upon their country by ſome of the clergy. But 


there was no occaſion for a ſpirit of prophecy to foreſee, that a people who 


were embroiled in perpetual conteſts with one another of the molt fatal kind, 


who had thrown off all appearances of decorum, and were wholly profligate 


in their manners, had no reaſon to expect the protection of a righteous 


e A torrent of Yew and en e had overlpred the land, 


. 
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mon enemy with their united ſtrength, were perpetually quarrelling among 
themſelves; and not being reſtrained from theſe animoſities by the motives 
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| Hoon v. 2 the hiſtorian : ind was it not reaſonable, was it not natural to expect, 


that, according to the moral government of the world, = muſt feel the 


| effects of the wrath of Heaven ? 


Notwithſtanding the incurſions of the mercileſs invaders above inentiened, ; 
which had now been very frequent for almoſt twenty years paſt, yet the 


illand continued ſubject to civil diſcord as much as it had done before; and 


the Monarch and petty Princes of the country, inſtead of oppofing the com- 


either of policy or religion, they laid themſelves open to the force and-vio- 


| lence of their enemies. The Boromean tribute was ſtill as much conteſted, 


A. D. 815. 


and with as fatal effects as ever. Hud the Monarch inſiſted on what he 


thought were the rights of the crown of Ireland; and the people of Leinſter 


never loſt the idea of its being a wicked exaction and refuſed to pay it. Har- 


raſſed and devaſted as their country had been by ſeveral parties of Norwegian 
robbers, it was not in a condition to withſtand the army of the King of 
Ireland ; who, on the refuſal of the tribute, entered their province in an 


hoſtile manner; putting the inhabitants chat fell in his way to the ſword 
with the cruelty of a conqueror, and reducing the country to the laſt extre- 


mities. Whilſt the remembrance of theſe calamities was yet freſh in the 


minds of the people, they were terrified with dreadful tempeſts by ſea and 
land. A ſtorm of lightning had laid dead above a thoufand people in one 


territory ; and the ſea bearing down its banks in another, overflowed a great 
tract of land which could never afterwards be recovered, To add to the 
terror of theſe natural evils, almoſt all the iſlands in the neighbourhood of 
Ireland and which were connected with. it in commerce, were totally ſpoiled 
vs different bands of the Northern Pirates. | 


But the greateſt attempt that the Danes made on Ireland, and which 3 was 


the moſt fatal in its effects, was made at this time by TuxGzs1vs with a vaſt 
fleet of ſhips and a lacpriting number of his countrymen. The hiſtorians are 
not agreed in their account of this famous hero; ſome aſſerting that he was 
the King, and others that he was the ſon of a King of Norway. The 
£ difference howerer i is immaterial : he \ was a man of great perſonal courage, 


but, 
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but, what is MPS? uncommon to that character, of a ſavage brutal diſpoſi- 
tion. No ſooner was his arrival notified to the Danes, who were then 
in their little parties ravaging about the iſland under ſeveral leaders; nan 
they proclaimed their joy with the loudeſt acclamations; ; and with one 
cConſent united under him as their General. Though all their incurſions 
hitherto had been with no other view than for the ſake of plunder, yet there 
is no doubt but at this time they formed a 5 950 which. are they 
excrme, of N a eee in the ne | 1 


IRELAND. 


| Whatever were their intentions, it is certain that = as. ther 


devaſtations with ſo much vigour, under the conduct of this leader, that 


they ſoon over-ran and ſpoiled the northern half of. the iſland. He divided 
his army which was very numerous into different bodies ; in order to ſtrike 
a terror at once in different places, and to oblige the natives to divide their 
 flrength and ſo make it of little uſe, The ſame method he took along the 
coaſt with his fleet; dividing it into three ſquadrons, and ordering all his 
forcbs both by ſea and land to ſpare neither age nor ſex, but to ravage with 
fire and ſword wherever they came; that their cruelties might drive the inha- 
bitants to deſpair, and that they might fix themſelves without the hazard of 
being diſpoſſeſſed. 
were plundered and driven away, and TuxGEes1vs ſettled himſelf in the 
palace ; which he poſſeſſed with the revenues belonging to that church as. 
long as he lived. But it is unneceſſary and would be endleſs to relate the 
particulars of the deſolation committed by theſe barbarians: and notwith- 
ſtanding their ferocity, there is no other way of accounting for their ſucceſs. - 
againſt the Iriſh—a people bred to war from their cradle, and of a courage 
invincible—but by the diſſenſions and animoſities which the Princes and 
chiefs of Ireland were perpetually fomenting among themſelves.: owing; | 


Thus the primate and his college of clergy at Ardmagh : 


perhaps as much to their ariſtocratical form of government, which gave them 


ſo great a ſhare of power, as to their own iraſcible di 


ſpoſition. Thus inſtead. . 


2 uniting againſt the ſavage Danes, the Monacch of Ireland carried his 


arms againft ſome of his own people at this very time, when the enemy were: 
in poſſeſſion of almoſt half the iſlands; and after a troubleſome abn. of two. 


and ys, 2252 Hoon the fifth was Wu battle. 
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Coon. 
2. $19. and his whole reign was made uneafy by the cruel ravages of the Danes. 


Wherever they came, they were ſure of being welcome ta the weakeſt 
party; and none of the factions made any ſcruple to join with them, 


are the evils it entails upon 
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Dares the fon of 5486070 was the next that aſcended. the "EY 


*hough the common enemy, whom they all hated worſe than death, in 
order to get uppermoſt. Such is the agourſed ſpirit of faction, and ſuch 
mankind | The new Monarch, grown. no 
wiſer by theſe evils than his predeceſſors, inſtead of uſing his endeavours 
0 reduoe all into harmony, and then with the whole force of Ireland, to 


<diſpofies and drive the invaders out of the land, encouraged faction by 


his on example. He had taken ſome offence againſt the inhabitants of 


a part of Ulſter ; and though the enemy were then in the howels of his 
kingdom, encreafing in ſtrength and conqueſt every day, he drew out the 
royal army againſt his ſubjects an the plains of Tailtean, where they of. 
fered him battle, and made a great ſlaughter of thoſe troops, which he 
might have led perhaps with n in he en 4 the n aol 


| liberties of his country, 


ele ahh hed iu * lic, the 


people of Leinſter ſeem the firſt who game to themſelves: they ſaw the 
progreſs the Danes were making over the iſland; and they faw.it with 
grief and terror. The old. Iriſh ſpirit was rouſed ; and they were reſglyed 
to give a check to the career of theſe invaders, or to die nobly like them- | 
ſelves in the attempt. With this view they raiſed all the forces they 


could _ 4n the Dee ; huts eyen in Sus n which 8 for 


* nepal | All the 120 and valour which each fide 


er 2 
poſſeſſed, was on each ſide exerted; and the victory remained doubtful 


a long time. But at laſt, being wearied by ſuch a hot and vigorous con- 
reſt; and overpowered by numbers, the Proyincialiſts gave way; and a 


dreadful carnage followed chem in their retreat. Had they been ſup- 


as they . to have been, by. the royal gs and the troops of 


the 
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the other provinces, in _— probability their fate would have been the Common. 


have exterminated the whole race then on the iſland. But the time of 
their deliverance was not yet at hand. The Danes purſued their victory 

with greater violence than before, perhaps on 'account of this oppoſition 
The churches und religious houfes which they brolte into, ſeizing the 
conſcorated veſſels, and killing or n _—_ the mourn helonging 


Ne at | Stand; at-Liſmore, - at Clonal and Caſhell, with all the 

inferior academics. that fell in their way, felt the deſtroying ſword and. 

xarbarians.z. they had no learning themſelves, and they paid 

no 0 d to leaning 4 in other men: nothing civil or ſacred eſcaped-theirt. 

rage; but without any diſcrimination of people or tne an , 
all before them; with a cruel and ann W 1 


At the time of ale, . we eee akin had. N 
king of Munſter many years, entered into Holy Orders without laying 
aſide his crown; and preſided as Archbiſhop over the ſouthern half of: 
the kingdom. This is the firſt inſtance in which the Royal and Epiſcopal 
characters were ſuſtained at the ſame time by the ſame perſon. For 


fate of the Diner and they might, in the conſequence of ſuch a dee, 


though ſome of their Kings had been enthuſiaſts andugh to turn Mons, 


yet they laid afide the purple and bid adieu to the world. As much how-. 
ever as FzL II was poſſeſſed with the {ſpirit of devotion then in faſhion, 
the ſpirit of power and domination was not extinguiſhed in him: and 
we know that ſuch contrarieties are to be ſcen in human nature every day. 
As one of theſe was natural to the mind of FzL1M, and the: other was. 
acquired, it is no wonder that he made the laſt ſubſervient to the firſt, 
or dependent on it. Thus notwithſtanding his epiſcopal character, the 
inhabitants of the northern half of the — having incurred his — 

pleaſure on ſome. account or other, which is not mentioned, he car- 

ried his arms into that part of the country, miſerably haraſſed the. ba- =, 
tives, and compleated the deſolation which was left unfiniſhed by the 
foreign enemy. At a time when they. were ſtruggling for life and — — 
with theſe invaders, this was a ſtep n to 22 5 1 hut ö 
inn of King of Munſter 


'Conwron. 
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Added the Mitre to the Crown, 3nd who ſhould have ſhewed i in in ex. 


ample the peaceableneſs of his religion, the depredations he committed 


were highly culpable. When he had reigned twenty ſeven years over 


che province of Munſti 
of his country 


er, wearied out, it is probable, by the calamities 
, he laid aſide both his dignities of King and Archbiſhop, 
and retiring wholly rom the world; withdrew into a wilderneſs ; where 


he lived the life of a poor hermit, till death put an end to his ſuper- 


ſtitious folly.” This was enough however, in thoſe days, to acquire him 
þ vs reputation of a great Saint; and the annals of Ulſter have recorded 


f 1, 


e of the beſt and wiſeſt anchorets they had. The hiſtorians 

een 3 enough to the memory of Connor the King of Ireland, 
poſe, becauſe he died à natural death when he had fat fourteen 
years on che throne; that being unable to redreſs the miſeries of his 
country, brought upon it by the Danes, he died of grief. But there is 
nothing appears in the reign of this Monarch to warrant any ſuch ſup- 
poſition; and from what is there faid of him, unleſs he had changed his 
way of thinking in that reſpect, he ſeems not to have laid the misfor- 


tunes ere ae, nes, ner ae e as e pf one" + 


Nias Ul. 
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20 iy . of ches men the Third, a ſon of Hoon the 
Fifth, aſcended the throne : and as though this poor country was doomed 
to be the perpetual theatre of civil diſcord, the new monarch, though 


He faw the Danes were ſtill encreafing in ftrength and power, yet inſtead 


of making it his firſt buſinefs to check their progreſs, and to unite the 


force of the whole kingdom againſt them, invaded the Province of Lein- 


r wich a numerous army, in order to controul the freedom of elec- | 


tion, and to impoſe a King upon them of his own nomination. No 


det when the Danes were thus unmoleſted, that they ſhould carry 
ir depret ations 1 ina dreadful manner: nor is it much les to be 


i 7 ers, of the ſame eee diſpoſition, * to try their fortune in this 
ordingly ſome of the Normans fitted out a fleet of tranfports 


pay this'h reign, with which they arrived at the mouth of the Boyne ; and 


fon after another party of the ſame people came with forty fil into the 
ive — It is ſaid, that theſe invaders exceeded, "Ir poſlible, the 


- 


'# re % 2 ſavage 
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ſavage Danes and Norwegians in the 

only devoured the little which the Daniſh locuſts had left upon 1 4 
cCoaſts, but they made incurſions far into the province, and over- ran al- 
moſt all the county of Dublin with fire and (word. | The Iriſh at this 


time appear to have been diſpirited, and to have loſt that fierce and 
wal ume for which "_ had been e ee * ages. 


| But hs dannen of theſe new comers Aint the Dunes; hw Gon | 


that their conqueſts which they were not ſettled in, were like to be 
ſnatched out of their hands; and that unleſs they could put an imme- 
diate ſtop to the ſucceſs of the Normans, the natives, whom they had 


incenſed with a courſe of ravages for many years, would certainly take 
vengeance and join againſt them. Under this apprehenſion, which was 


a very reaſonable one, TurGEs1vs collected all his ſcattered forces into 
one body; and with all poſſible expedition, marched againſt the Nor- 
mans. Whether the Iriſh had any intelligence of this deſign, or whether 


they choſe to fit ſtill, and ſee their common enemy cut one anothers 


throats, or whether no application was made to them by either party, 
we are not informed. We only know, that a battle was fought between 


preſſion as determined the fortune of the day. The flying Normans were 


purſued all along the banks of the Shannon to the ſea-fide ; nor did the 


Wan ceaſe till Wy: were on boars their tips 
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open and abandoned by the Iriſh, renewed: their conqueſts : wa 


to ſecure themſelves, as well againſt any revolt of the natives, as againſt 
.the Normans, or other foreigners, they began to build fortifications; and 


theſe are ſome of the oldeſt monuments of human induſtry that are no 
ta be ſeen in Ireland. They ſtill retain the name of Daniſh Raths or 


Mounts; and they are not more remarkable for their antiquity than for 
their tow'ring height, their prodigious magnificence, and the tegularity 
of their figure. There are other artificial bills thrown up alſo by theſe 
e but not ſo high nor ſo large, and are without ditches round 

Vor. I. N 5 them; 


„ 
military executions. They not Nunus . 


the Danes and Normans, with a dreadful ſlaughter on both ſides; and 
after a doubtful conteſt of many hours, the Danes made ſuch an im- 
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Wir 1, 2 and theſe were the fogel fehres 
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15 hic k ſeeing theſs Goceiicatians' carrying on, and pereciving 7 
hence, that the Danes intended.to make a ſettlement in their country, if 
queſt of it, at length re recovered ſomething of their ancient ſpirit, 
ſons ized themſelves from their inſenſibility. MaLsECuLin—for the 
better ſound, ſays WARE, called MaLaciy—the King of Meath, be- 
ing aſhamed. of the tame ſubmiſſion and deſpondency of his countrymen, 
collected together all. the forces he could, marched againſt the main body. 
_= the Daniſh army, and en. them with ſo much vigour, as to give 

them a ſignal overthrow. of; their greateſt generals, and ſeven 
bande men were killed in the! action: and this might have convinced. 
the Iriſh, that if they would lay alide their diſſenſions, and unite againſt. 
EN hay” had it in. their panes to drive nen of. the-illand.. | 


It is npofible, © one TY imagine, but this 1 rw ww 
* fo convinced: but nothing could induce them to lay afide the preten- 
ſions of their ſeveral families, and to unite with harmony for their com- 
mon' ſafety. A coward was looked upon among the Iriſh as the moſt 
ignominious of all characters: and their opinion of mattial valour, which 
was carried to the higheſt pitch of enthuſiaſm, made it extremely diffi- 
cult to bring ahout a reconciliation after a quarrel. For as each party 
dreaded the name of a coward, if they made the firſt overtures of a 
peace, ſo no overtures were made at all; but the quarrel eontinued from 
father to ſon, and very ſeldom ended but with the entire extinction of 
one of the families. It is no wonder that a people with ſuch a natural 
diſpoſition, accuſtomed from their infancy to fear nothing, and ani- 
mated by the example of their fathers and friends upon all occa- 
” fions, ſhould encounter dangers or death with the greateſt intrepidity. 
An elective form of government to the monarchy and the provinces, 
where ſo many families had pretenſions that were nearly equal, meeting 
with ſuch a fierce and vindictive habit of mind and manners, not only 
generated and maintained a ſpirit of faction, but it was a ſpirit of faction 


— was — xr the reader will attend to theſe reflexions in 
their 


wk fall extent.” 5 1 find a ales that 


Tf” 


I am now Wailing f was the chiek F * thoſe ee WE the 1 
en 


"A hes] and; difanited 3 as 5 were among 6 er he 
could not be brought to ſubmit to theſe - foreigners without compulſion ; and 
many battles were fought in which the old Iriſh, valour prevailed over their 
enemies. The Princes of the two provinees of Munſter and Leinſter joined 
their troops together; and attacked che army of the invaders with ſuch 

irreſiſtible fury, that the Earl of ToMAars Prince Royal of Denmark, and 
twelve hundred men were left dead in the field. of battle, and a general rout 
of the Daniſh forces enſued. In ſhort ſo many attacks wer 
by the natives with ſucceſs, that finding their fortune begin to abate they 
ſent for a reinforcement; and when they had thus recovered-their ſtrength, 
= they laid fiege to the city of Dublin and took it by ſtorm. Here they built 
b a Caſtle, which not only ſerved for their own defence, but from which 
= they could ravage all the adjacent country. The Tame uſe they made of 
all their other garriſons, to the terror and annoyance of all the inhabitants 15 
in their neighbourhood ; for the whole land around them was made a deſert 
like an uninhabited wilderneſs. The reader will be apt to aſk, what the 
Monarch of Ireland was about all this time; having heard nothing of him 
ſince his acceſſion to the throne, and his impoſing a King upon the people 
of Leinſter. How it is poſſible he could fit ſtill amidſt theſe repeated cruelties 
committed upon his country, though they did noti reach him, one is „ 
oſs to know: but nothing more is ſaid of him in a teign of thirteen years, | 
than that he plundered and Ae two-inconk erable zee at the © 
Head © 1 a: Nag ere 2 an 5 WE 


eee however. at laſt few Bae * lafety,. ll eee a 
"Monarch in his fituation, and above all an Iriſh-Monarch in whom a warlike , | 
ſpirit is inherent and invincible, he engaged the Danes in a pitched battle, 
and gained a compleat victory. It were pity that this Monarch had not 


to hays enmapieted 


— of an or that he hadi lived a little long: 
| | 5-0-4. | 


e.made upon them . 


either ſooner ſhaken off his negligence, and acted up to his character in tbe 
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aat will MF the mazes of civil Neon TY 4 
Aiſcord, ſo fatal to this unhappy iſland for many ages ; and which at the time — 
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Ni m. bs tic Dai and io ye driven them out of the iſland. But 


in a ſhort time after this victory, coming to the banks of the river Callain 
deſign to ford it, and finding it ſwelled to a great height with ſome 
heavy rains, he ordered one of his retinue to try the depth of it, before he 
| ventufed i in with all his train : but, the ſtream being very rapid and waſhing 
him off his horſe, and thoſe whom the King had ordered to his ſaccour not 


being willing to riſque their lives, N1ALL himſelf reſolved to hazard his own 


perſon in order to fave him. With this view he puſhed his horſe boldly to 


the fide of the river where the man was drowning ; but the ground being 
undermined with the waſhing of the water it immediately gave way, his 


horſe and he were both tumbled into the river, and they ſhared the fate of 


the man whom the King had attempted to fave. If this Monarch therefore 


gave no proof in his life of his zeal and activity to ſerve his country, he left 


gnal evidence of his humanity at his death; and this makes it probable, 


that it was not ſo-much his fault, as the fault of the times, and owing to 


ſome untoward conjunctures, that ou 2 not exert himſelf "wes 8 8 0 
| ho common oy: | 


Hiſtorians are not . 4550 the ſucceſſion of the 3 on the 


- death of NIALL ; ſome of them ſaying that Tuxces10s uſurped the ſove- 


„and was proclaimed King of Ireland by his countrymen, to whom 


5 Iridh ſubmitted. Others are entirely filent on this. event; and in a 
regular ſucceſſion place MALAcay the King of Meath, nephew to the laſt 


Connox, on thethrone of Ireland. The laſt appear to me to be moſt in the right. 


For though TurxGes1vs might be proclaimed by the Danes and Eaſterlings, 
and might aſſume the title of Monarch, nay though he might and certainly 
did, rule with a more deſpotic and arbitrary ſway than any Monarch that 


had gone before him, yet the Iriſh moſt certainly did not acknowledge his 
title; they paid no other obedience than what was forced from them in the 


way of arms; and they elected MALacuy for their ſovereign. It muſt be 
- owned however that he was a ſovereign little more than in name; and the 
uſurper, who had been above thirty years in the country before he took the 
title of King, plundering and deſtroying the inhabitants without mercy, had 


no greater acceſſion of authority from his royal ſtation than he had before. 


nomi inal 
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nominal m nal: and if TondEs106 was Monarch * among * Wees: I, | 


foreigners—as my manuſcript ſays—yet the Iriſh were held generally in the 
greateſt ſubjection to him. No ſooner had this foreigner aſſumed the royal 


authority, which, from their attachment to the family of their ancient Kings, | 


he knew would diſguſt the natives to the laſt degree, than he diſpatched 
| meſſengers to Norway to notify this event, and to deſire an immediate au gmen- 
tation of his forces that he might be able to ſupport his pretenſions. Nor 


was this precaution unneceſſary. For a people that were fo brave and 


jealous of their liberties as the Iriſh were, could be kept under by nothing 


but a ſuperior force; when they ſaw theſe liberties trampled upon by 


foreigners, and their ancient Oey in the Milefian line doo out OM 
their hands. 3 5 | 


The requeſt that Tunoxsius made to his countrymen was Lovin complied | 
with, A great fleet of tranſports filled with regular troops was ſent from 
Norway, and landed on the weſtern coaſt : and if the natives had reaſon 
to complain before of the loſs of their property from theſe piratical Eaſter- 
lings, they were now deprived of their liberty. They were forced by droves 


| like ſheep into captivity ; and ſuch as eſcaped were obliged to retire into 
woods and wildernefſes with their families, and lie expoſed to the miſeries of 


want and nakedneſs, in order to preſerve themſelves from ſlavery. The * 
coaſts were ravaged in the ſame manner, by ſending different parties round 


the iſland in their boats; and no words can paint out the various ſpecies of 
miſery which the poor inhabitants underwent. The cruelties of fire and 


| ſword, of rape and plunder, of violence and captivity, were all united under 


the uſurpation of TuxGes1Us. A government eſtabliſhed in this manner, 
muſt neceſſarily overturn the laws and religion as well as the rights and liber- 
ties of the nation; the only rule of adminiſtration being the uſurpers will, and 


that uſurper being a Pagan and a'tyrant. This was in fact the caſe at that 
time in Ireland. The churches and monaſteries were deſolated and con- 


| ſumed, the laws were a dead letter, and all gens ew "ROME Y e | ere 


| ſuppreſſed or baniſhed the iſland. e e 
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The more warlike the ſpirit of 1 Rim was, OW more e ee their 


© attachment to the Mileſian line of Kings, and the-more e were of 
ESE. ney then 


Vianen. 1. e liberties, the more "their necks muſt be galled with the oppreſſive yoke 
of this uſurper. But even all this could not bring them to a ſpirit of union 
among themſelves; and faction, which is always the diſeaſe of liberty, 
proved mortal now and occaſioned its death. Particular Princes, it is true, 
ſpirited up their tribes, and fought many times with great ſucceſs againſt their 
oppreſlors : but theſe engagements were-not the fruit of united counſel, had 
in concert with each other; and were therefore more properly ſkirmiſhes and 

;rencounters, than general actions in defence of the common cauſe, and for 
the extirpation of their enemies; and the event was anſwerable. For not- 
withſtanding theſe victorious battles over the Danes, the uſurper ſtill poſſeſſed 
the government, and the fate of the country remained undecided : the loſs 
of their troops was continually ſupplied with freſh recruits from Norway, 
- which were poured in upon them in great numbers, whilſt the natives were 
_ diminiſhing even with their ſucceſſes. The-Iriſh being at length diſpirited 
and worn out, were obliged to yield themſelves vanquiſhed, and to ſubmit to 
the tyranny of their Daniſh maſters; who ruled them indeed with a rod of 


iron, and made them taſte of the very dregs of ſervitude. 


But a8 much as the ancient ſpirit of the-Iriſh was broke at home, thro' 
their own diſſenſions, yet it ſhone abroad at this time among their de- 
ſcendents in North-Britain; who, after a ſeries of ſtruggles againſt the 

Pits, entirely routed. them, under KenetH Mac Alix, then the 

- King of nen This overthrow was ſo complete, that nothing re- 
mained but the memory of that fierce and barbarous people, which had 

ſo long flouriſhed in Great Britain: and the Scots exchanged their High- 

lands for the better part of the preſent kingdom of Scotland. It is not 
therefore to be wondered. at, that KexneTH ſhould be had in reverence 

among them as a very illuſtrious Prince, and as one of the founders of 

their monarchy : and if Ireland had not been deſtined by Providence to 

be given up as a prey to faction, in order, as we may believe, to tame 

5 "ae ſpirit of animoſity, and licentiouſneſs, the ſame Scots, no doubt, 
ald Have aſſiſted them to reſtore the Iriſh monarchy, under which 
their anceſtors were nouriſhed, to its uſual vigour. | But peace and pro- 
ſperity, which are the bleſſings of an united and religious People, were 


3 * at a rest diſtance from this ill-fated country. 
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 Tonop5vs having brought the whole iſland into ſubjection, "A made 05 


in the government which he had obtained by force. Thus into every 
barony he put a Daniſh King, where before there had been an Iriſh one: 
for what we call Lords of the Manor, in thoſe days they called Kings, 
as it hath been explained in the Introduction. Into every diſtrict or 
pariſh was placed a captain of war; every ville had a ſerjeant, and every 
houſe a ſoldier. The Biſhops and Clergy were for the moſt part retreated. 
into bogs and wilderneſſes, into woods or ſubterraneous cayes, where 
they preſerved their. hiſtorical monuments, and where they hid and 
larked about like wild beaſts. Their. country was no longer the Iſland 
of Saints, nor the mart of literature to the reſt of Europe. The men 
of learning had taken themſelves away to ſeek repoſe in other countries; 

as we may learn from a letter ip the Emperor CARL Es the Bald, who 
gave them a kind reception. Why do I ſpeak of Ireland, ſays the 
writer, that whole nation almoſt deſpiſing the danger of the ſea, reſort- 
to our coaſts with a numerous train. of Philoſophers, of whom the more 
famous. abdicating their native ſoil, account themſelves happy. under ps 

| fayour,,as.the ſervants of the wiſe Sox zn 


When the city of Ardmagh was ſacked, all the clergy, the religious, | 
and the ſtudents of that univerſity, were made priſoners by Tux GESsIus, 
and ſhipped off for Limerick, then in the hands of the Danes; and what. 
was their fate afterwards was never known. In every church or mo 
naſtery that was not reduced to aſhes, and near the ruins of thoſe that 
were, a lay Daniſh Abbot had his reſidence ; in order to collect the re- 
venues with which they were endowed. All the books that could be 
met with they burnt or tore to pieces; the ſchools and ſeminaries of : 

learning were ſhut up, or deſtroyed ; and the inhabitants, were not per- 
mitted to teach their children to read. Every bride was obliged to lie 
the firſt night after, her marriage with the Daniſh. captain of the territory 
in which ſhe lived; but if ſhe was not to his. taſte, he had a contain tax 
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it his next buſineſs to new model the ſtate; ; in order to ſecure himſelf * 


. 
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more ſhocking and inſu portable. 
that a ſoldier was quartered in every houſe and cottage throughout the 
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Zh — 1. | Theſe are only the outlines of that cruel CLI which the native 


Iriſh were held in by their Lords the Danes: the particulars are till 
It has already been taken notice of, 


kingdom; but the reader has no idea of the miſeries entailed upon every 


family by that regulation. Here was not only a ſpy upon every action, 
every word, and every look, but the ſoldier was alſo the abſolute maſter 


of the houſe, and of every perſon in it. Not a chicken could be killed, 


not an egg, nor a little milk uſed for any one, till he was firſt ſatisfied 


and his leave obtained : and if he had a mind to lie with the wife or 
daughter, he muſt not be denied, leſt his reſentment ſhould diſpoſſeſs 
them of all they had. Neither the cries of the infant, nor the wants of 
the diſeaſed, which required milk, were in the leaſt regarded by this 

brute ; and he would oftentimes devour it wantonly, to create the greater 


diſtreſs, and to enhance his inhumanity. Many of the Iriſh at firſt re- 
| fuſed to comply with theſe oppreſſions; but then the ſoldiers of the 


neighbouring houſes joining together, they were dragged by violence to 
the guard, which they kept in every country; and there impriſoned and 


__ cruelly uſed till they had made ſatisfaction to their yon whom m_ 
had offended by their diſobedience. „„ 


None of the gentry or nobility were Sat to wear any clothes, but 


what the Danes had firſt worn out and laid aſide: the young ladies were 


not permitted to work at all with the needle ; and the ſons of the Iriſh 
chiefs were prohibited the uſe of arms, or to exerciſe themſelves in any 


feats of activity or in martial ſports ; leſt they ſhould be qualified and 


tempted to ſhake off the yoke of ſlavery now about their necks. Every 
maſter of a family throughout the iſland was obliged to pay an annual 


tribute to the government of an ounce of gold; and if he was remiſs in 


the payment, whether through utter inability or not, he was puniſhed | 


with the loſs of his noſe ; which occaſioned it to be called by the name 
ol the Noſe Tax. In ſhort, all the natives of every rank were pro- 
hibited under the penalty of the ſevereſt fines and impriſonment, to make 
any * nen. or to uſe W og each other ; in 


order | 
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Such, and Þ dreadful was the - Beadle in which the Irith: were held by 
theſe barbarians; but yet nothing could bring them to an union among them- 


ſelves. This is a conduct ſo utterly incapable of any excuſe, that if one might 
preſume to interpret the dark ways of Heaven, and to judge of things 0 far 


above our reach, one would think that the miſeries which fell upon this people 


through the ſavage cruelty of the Danes, were dealt out by providence a8 
joſt return for thoſe evils, which their everlaſting contentions brought upon 
one another. Be this however as it might: the exceſs of tyranny practiſed 


by Tux Gesvs, at length rouſed ſome of them from their deſperation; and 
by the event it was very evident, that it was not owing to the ſuperior power, 
or {kill, or valour of theſe foreigners, that they trampled thus over the 


fights and liberties of the Iriſh, but to their own ſpirit of diſcord ; and that 


peace. rather rope to er them ag 17 that thoſs whom 12 dr n 2 


1 one ber thoſe Daniſh caths or forts dirdady Wentz Finders had 18 
built a palace for his reſidence; which was not far from the palace of 


MaLacur the King of Meath, and the rightful Monarch of Ireland. As 


he would ſometimes condeſcend to. viſit and to be entertained by his brother 


| King, he became acquainted with the perſon of one of his daughters, who 
was extremely beautiful: and he demanded her for his pleaſure. The King 
endeavoured to perſuade him that there were many young ladies in his family 
or his neighbourhood, of much greater beauty than his daughter, and which 
he did not doubt would pleaſe him better. The paſſions of the tyrant had 
been ſtrangers to any denial; and as he was much enflamed with a deſire 
for the Princeſs whom he had bee. te declared his reſolution to take her 
de . * we” Ie Pier: ed * 


As nen as Maracny was „ing with til ven, wilt Aten 


in himſelf to fruſtrate it, he had preſence of mind and command enough 5 


_ ever his temper, to ſmother his reſentment at that time; and to ſeem even 


pleaſed with an honour Which his heart abhorred as the fouleſt infamy, 
VOL, J. 1 | - With 
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user. With W—— th purfyhdndhe raj teams 10 hniors 
— that the yielding up his daughter to the embraces of ſo great a King, whoſe. = 


friendſhip. it would: enſure him, was a thing to be rather pleaſed with than 
dilliked : but fince the inclinations of Tua orstus lay to the pleaſures of the 
bed, he was defirous they ſhould be gratified with greater beauty than his 
_ daughter had to boaſt of : and therefore if he liked the propoſal, MalAcur 
grade e- eg accompanied with fifteen 
tg virgins, the meaneſt of which: ſhould: ſurpaſs his daughter. in 

beauty : $at of mes whan they were all before him, and taking the opinion 

of ſome of the moſt {kilfull among his Lords, he might ſelect his game as 

he pleaſed; if the Princes then fhould be, moſt agreeable to: him, the 
was not too good to be at his ſervice; but if any other ſhould preſume 
1 his EG TORR AP he would remember whoſe child. 


The laſcivious Dane was hot only fatiaiod, e 
this propoſal ;. and was laviſh in his thanks and praiſes to. MaLacar for the 
contrivance. He was then going to Dublin to a convention of his chiefs upon 
affairs of Nat-;. in order ſtill further to defeat the hopes of the natives, to 
defend the 'country from other invaders, and to perpetuate the ſucceſſion to 
| the government of the iſland among themſelves. As ſoon as the buſineſs 
uns finiſhed, and the council had been entertained, the uſurper ſelected 
| fifteen of the company Who- were his greateſt favourites, to whom he com- 
municated this intrigue ; and to whom he promiſed 'to- ſacrifice a beautiful 
young virgin if they would go with him to his palace; The propoſal was 
not matic with. yreatve pleaſiire than: it was ncih. and they all repaired 
to the court of Toxonstus with great i The mind of MAL A- 
euv, though for very different reaſons, was not leſs at reſt. Nothing was 
further from his 8 than the delivering up his hoo lee 1 
was indeed extremely beautiful, to gratify the luſt of this libidinous Dane; and 
yet he knew his own life muſt not. only pay the forfeit of his refuſal, but 
that his daughter muſt alſo fill be the prey of his brutal appetite. What 
did: he do therefore in this dilemma, but reſolve upon an attempt, which, 
I it miſcarried, would leave them in no worſe ſituation. than they were in 
before; and if it ſuceeeded as he had great reaſon to hope it would muſt 
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rid him for ever of * — whom.iz would: han: v the , 
lence of his on luſt. 
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Accordingly be. got together Aficen of ine molt lovely 8 men in 
his tefritories, on whoſe ſpirit and reſolution he could depend; and aſter 
communicating the ſecret of his purpoſe to hem, and taking their engagement 
to. execute it to his wiſh, they wete all attired like young ladies, and every 
one armed with a ſhort tharp ſword under their robe. He then inftruQet 
them in the part they were to act, and aſſured them that he would follow 
with his guard at a little diſtance to ſecond and ſupport them in what ſhould 
_ remain to be done. Thus accoutred and diſciplir 
companions went at the hour appointetl to the Daniſh palace ; 5 they 5 
were no ſooner arrived, than they were conducted to che apartment where 
the Monarch and his affociates were waiting to receive them. In order 
to diſguſt the ladies as little as poſſible with their appearance, all their 
arms were left below; and their outward air of complacency an! 

aten kep qual pac with the inward plxare bet enge the 


But the Princeſs and her retinue were inlpired: with a love vf another kind, 
a love of liberty and their country; "which they were reſolved to redeem, or 
to periſh i in the attempt. Thus the one fide We nothing but exceflive 
dalliance and indulgence of deſire; and the other was prepared for 
aſſaſſination, | Accordingly. When Torgesvs had compared the Prince 
with her train, and embraced her as a token of the choice he made, they one 
and all drew their ſwords at the ſame inſtant, . and. put every one of the 
Danes to death; except the tyrant himſelf, who, according to their inftruc- 
tions, was bound with cords' they had brought concealed for that purpoſe. 
The ſignal was then Sn a of the window, as it had been agreed upon, 
to Maracur and his guards; who broke into che fort ſword in hand, and, 
giving no quarter, the officers and ſoldiers fell promiſcuoully in the carnage, 
and not one eſcaped to their fate. The revenge of the Iriſh being thus 
| ent, made it his fieſt buſineſs to ſeek 

out and. tripmp. over the + won Having upbraide a him. with a ſhort 
Nous tergsltter his mam 2 2 
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Werk e fate of his  oppreflion- and tyranny, he ordered him to be Mey | 
| loaded with irons, and to be dragged along in his proceſion to 1 9 the 


Ws 


No ſooner was ale en over 1 Damen 8 made drown. out wy) the 
ü Sore; but it ſpread like” fire over the iſland: and the news could not be 
_ quicker, than was the reſolution of the Iriſh to throw off the yoke which 
Had ſo Lö enſlaved them. As ſoon as the Danes underſtood that their 
King was taken priſoner, the principal nobility ſlaughtered, no quarter 
any where given, and themſelves without a leader, they became in their 
turn diſpirited: and as though the genius of Tx OESsTuls had been the 
charm that had exalted his own countrymen and depreſſed the Iriſh; no 
ſooner was it broken by his impriſonment, than the Danes loſt all their 
courage and the natives, like men awakened out of a dream of ſlavery, 
were amazed to find themſelves the conquerors. Such of the Daniſh in- 
voaders as lived near the coaſts,” betook themſelves to their ſhipping with 
all poſſible expedition, and left the iſland: But thoſe who had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the inland country,, were obliged to retreat into their cities 
and fortified places to ſecure themſelves by their numbers. This retreat 
however availed them nothing. The Triſh: had now recovered tlieir 
priſtine ſpirit; and as though it had acquired ſtrength from lying dor- 
mant, it every where burſt out with a double fury. The towns and 
forts where the Danes had taken ſhelter were aſſaulted and ſtormed with 
rage rather than valour; the woods and wilderneſſts, in which others 
had concealed themſelves when the Iriſh quitted them, were cleared of 
their new inhabitants with an unrelenting vengeance : no ſolitude nor 
flight was able to protect them from an enemy whom they had enraged 
with the vileſt treatment: in ſhort, the Iriſh were determined to make 
uſe of this opportunity to extirpate theſe barbarians at once out of the 
land, to complete * ee ; and to man their eng 8 
5 its antient ne, 1 19s 3 n en 
When 8 had 6600 is 256 cies fi + at in ole to 
- puniſh his haughty ſpirit, and to make him a witneſß to the miſeries of 


Ne, he was drawn to Lochannin by the command of Ma- 
| 2 Laenv, 
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as he was, thrown in, and drowned. Thus ended the life of the acetrſet: 
tyrant TURGEs1Vs, after perpetrating a ſeries of cruelties for many years 
abhorrent to our nature: leaving an example to the world, how miſerable. 
and unexpected their fate often is, who conſulting nothing but their in- 
tereſt and the gratification of their paſſions, think by cunning or violence 


95 
LACHY;/ amidft thouſands of ſpectators exulting in his fate, and, wing. Matacn 1 


7 
- 


to eſtabliſh themſelves in their power and greatneſs. The ſmall re- 125 


mainder of the Danes, who could neither fave themſelves by flight nor 
by their valour, were reduced to the neceſſity of begging quarter, and of 
promiſing to become obedient and uſeful ſervants to the Iriſh: and the 
peace of the country being now ſecured, and the fury of the inhabitants 
in 2 great meaſure abated by the execution of the Uſurper, and by the- 
ſlaughter or the flight of the greateſt part of his men, theſe few were 
reveived to mercy 3 z and Wen g diſarmed their lives were ſpared. 


Whether MAaracuy was elected Monarch of Ireland on the death of A. D. 859, : 


Ny ALL, as the moſt correct and the greateſt part of the hiſtorians ſay, 
or whether-the Iriſh being then over-run and intimidated by the Danes, 
made no election of a Monarch, but ſubmitted to Turxces1vs who 
uſurped the government, as others ſay, yet it is on all hands allowed, 
that he was the Monarch at the revolution brought about by the 
uſurper's death; He was King of Meath at the time when N1ALL the 
Second died; and though he might be elected Monarch, he had it not 
in his power to aſſume the ſovereignty, and continued ſtill in his former 
ſtation ; which might occaſion this difference among the hiſtorians, as 1 
have ſaid before. But as it is agreed, that he was acknowledged to be 
the Monarch of Ireland at the drowning of TuRGEs1vs, and the expul- 
ſion of the Danes, ſo at that time we find him taking the reins of go- 
vernment into his hands, aſſembling the ſtates of the kingdom in a general 


convention, and reſettling the conſtitution upon its ancient footing. In 


this convention, the Lords and Princes, and provincial Kings, were each 
reſtored to their juriſdiction: and though they could not recover all their 
treaſures of gold and filver, and jewels, the ſpoils of many foreign Princes 
n ght . to Ireland. throu gh wy arms mm * 9 * 
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hs cellors, yet overy private perſon was reſtored to hivland TIT and 
ahe ſtate. recovered its civil policy. ; 


The reader will perhaps imagine, that they had ſeen 5 n W LDN 
of the fatal effects of their dillenſfions, that they ſhould: have. reſolved 
henceforward, by common conſent, to lay aſide their animoſities, and to 
eſtabliſh-peace and: harmony. Indeed they had not only had experience of 
the evils. introduced by a tyrannous enemy chrough their diſſenſions, but 
they had alſo ſeen ſomething of the comforts of mutual love and friend- 
"ſhip, during the thirteen years of the uſurpation, and 'which their com- 
mon calamities, by a natural conſequence, had effected. The arts of 
peace at home, and commerce abroad, had in ſome fort . been cultivated 
by their enemies; ao were not unacquainted with trade, and with 
other countries. Hence they ſaw the folly and madneſs of their an- 
ceſtors, in employing their time and ſtrength in cutting one anothers 
«throats; which they might have employed ſo much more to their own 
glory, and to the public good, in fitting out ſhips, extending their com- 
metce with foreign nations, and in ſecuring their oountry by fleets ant 
fortifications againſt all invaders. Though their late ſubjection had been 
intolerable, yet they could not avoid perceiving the advantages which 
aroſe from commerce, and from reſt and tranquillity to the oommunity: 
and in fact we are told, that hence they began to reliſh a life of quiet- 
-neſs, to diſlike*their former ſtate of turbulency and contention, to conſider 
the danger of an open country ready to call in an enemy, and to wiſh 
«there was. leſs diſcord, and more ſtrength. and order, in each other's do- 
- minion. 


; 


Had theſe wiſe endenden had iheir hs fee, and Ty carried 
into execution, the evils of their late ſubjection would have produced a 

real good to the nation. But the Iriſh were not a people to be taught 
even by their own experience; or to ſpeak perhaps with more propriety, 
neither the loſs of their wealth, of their blood, of their learning, of their 
_ religion, and their liberty; neither the deſtruction of their provinces and 
_ - conſtitution; neither the terrots of men, nor the judgments of heaven, 
could ſubdue in theſe people. their natural Gipobition to quarrelling and 
contention 
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© contention for the ale of: power, and perſudde them to public concord: 
It was not however, till ſome little time after the reſtoration of their go- 
vernment, that any, opportunity for contention offered: and. this time, 
which ſhould have been ſpent. in providing a naval force, in repairing 
the Daniſh fortifications which in the heigth of their fury they had de- 
moliſhed, or in erecting new ones on their coaſts, they waſted either in 
eaſe which was unmanly, or in exerciſes which were unprofitable. Nay, 


they would not be at the trouble ſo much as of guarding their Ea ports, 


which were their principal defence againſt invaders: but employed their 
late vanquiſhed enemies to whom they had given a pardon, and who were 
3 in their pay, to be their guard in thoſe places that were of the 
firſt importance. Who then can wonder, that a people thus infatuated, 
and not to be taught wiſdom. by Gop or Man, ſhould. be again. expoſed. 
to the calamities they had before enduecd * ME. 


The Danes had had fack a taſte of the riches and fertility of the iftand,. 
that though they had been driven out by the yalour and martial forti-- 
tude of the natives, yet they could not help entertaining hopes, by ſome: 
means or other, of regaining a ſettlement among the Iriſh. After many 


| conſultations among the chiefs to this purpoſe, it was at. laſt agreed to- | 
ſend a fleet of ſhips. in the way of traffick, with goods and merchandiſe 
of various ſorts, without any appearance of hoſtile force oz inſtruments. 


of war; but yet under the conduct of three of their beſt Generals, and. 
with a ſufficient number of arms concealed, which might be ready when 
occaſion offered. The project being thus concerted was immediately put. 
into execution; and the author of the Polychronicon gives this account 
of the expedition. After the death of Tus os Ius, the three brothers, 


the ports of Norway ; and under the pretence of exerciſing trade and 
commerce as merchants, they arrived with their followers om the iſfand, 
and with the conſent of the Iriſh, who had given them up as. an inactive 
people, they occupied the maritime places, and built the cities of Wa- 
terford, Dublin, and Limerick: but their numbers encreaſing daily, they 
often inſulted and diſturbed the natives.” 


led by this account, it may be proper to let him know, that theſe cities 


AMELANUs, CYRACUs, and Ion us, went in a.peaceable manner from. 


Leſt the reader ſhould be miſ-. 
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— had been built many years before this expedition; 1 having been burnt 


dovyn or ſacked in the firſt Daniſh war, as it is called, the n here 
muſt be, that Sy were re-edified out ak their, ruins. 


1 t is plain 5 8 the teſtim ony u ofthis ab that the Morwagiuns by 
this device, and under the conduct of theſe officers in the diſguiſe of 
merchants, had made the Iriſh the inſtruments of their own deſtruction. 
For they not only obtained ſettlements in the beſt parts of the iſland 
for their purpoſe, but they gradually improved them by making freſh 
_ acquiſitions continually, till they had it in their power to diſpute the 
' whole with the natives, and oftentimes to enſlave them. This is called 

by the hiſtorians the ſecond Daniſh war; and if it is not called fo with 
impropriety, yet it was a war which was made up of many wars, and 
which continued near a hundred and fifty years—ſome peaceful intervals 
excepted before they were all extinguiſhed. For the country from 
whence theſe foreigners ſwarmed, whether called Norway or Denmark, 
or by the more general name of Scandinavia, was an -inexhauſtible 
ſtore. both of men and ſhipping ; and enabled them conſequently to bear 
.up under all defeats, and to extend their commerce to the moſt diſtant 
countries. But theſe adyantges would not have enabled them to ſubdue 
the Iriſh, if the Iriſh themſelves had not affiſted them by their own 
diſſenſions. For while the petty . Princes were contending againſt and 
tearing each other to pieces for trifles, the Danes took the opportunity 

of their being thus weakened ; and ſubduing the victor and the van- 
quiſhed,, forced each of them to confeſs their ſuperior power, and own 
them, for their maſters. TOR 1 


They had not lived long in peace and pea, and. in the enjoyment 
of their, liberty, before their natural diſpoſition to feuds and animoſities 
broke out again and carried all before it. The ſame conteſts prevailed 
about the government of a province, a barony or diſtrict, as heretofore; 
and were in the ſame manner decided by the longeſt ſword. A ſtate of 
order and tranquillity was not natural to their form of government, and 
therefore could not be of long continuance. A ſpirit of revenge counte- 


en * their lays as well as their maaners, ſoon occaſioned eruptions 
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| of inteſtine diſcord and er This in ſhort was the * paſſion Maiacn.l 
of theſe people; and no conſiderations whatever could get the better of iu. 


We have ſeen how they fell into the fnare of the Norwegians, at the recovery 
of their liberties from the ſame fort of men: and as though this was not 


giving their enemies advantage enough againſt them, they ſoon after added 
this of quarrelling with one another ſword in hand. Theſe advantages were 


no ſooner given than taken; the Norwegians poſſeſſed themſelves of all the 
ſea ports and fortified places; all the foreign trade of the iſland was chiefly 


carried on by them; and the infatuated Iriſh gave them no diſturbance, 


Some of their old neighbours the Danes being informed of this ſucceſs, re- 
newed their attempts on ſome parts of the iſland on the old ſcore of plunder: 
the oppoſition they met with from the old inhabitants was feeble and fruitleſs; 
but haraſſing the infant city of Dublin and the territories adjacent, in 


which the Norwegians were equally, if not principally, concerned, it was 


more their bulinels than that of the Iriſh, to 12 wer OO un drive 
them out, TY 


a ſelec body of troops was hh * vat as faſt a as ating; with 1 
which they marched againſt the Danes and offered them battle. The chal- 


lenge was accepted, and a bloody battle enſued; theIriſh boing entirely neutral. 
The Danes at laſt obtained the victory; the Norwegians were defeated with 
the loſs of their beſt forces, and a thouſand men were left dead in the field; 


Encouraged by this ſucceſs, the Danes loſt no time in improving their victory; 
they diſpoſſeſſed their enemy, and driving them out of the iſland, took their 


ſtations and their wealth together. After this they turned their arms againſt 
the natives, in order to ſecure what they had poſſeſſed themſelves of, as well 
as to acquire the ſame authority over the Iriſh as their predeceſſors had 


enjoyed; and they ſucceeded in both. But as they had gained ſuch a happy 
ſettlement in the fertile lands of Ireland, it was looked upon as a proviſion 


for a Prince of the houſe of Denmark: and accordingly one of them came 
to take the command of all the Danes diſperſed throughout the iſland. 


AMELANUs was the name of this royal chief; and he no ſooner put himſelf 


at their head, than he fought the natives who had revolted, with great advan- 
tage, impoſed heavy contributions, and reduced them to a ſtate of ſervitude,” 
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—— &cefſty of uniting together to ſhake them off. Very great pains had been taken. 


by one EAA, a religious, notwithſtanding this conviction, to bring about 


an union ſufficient to this purpoſe ; ſo great an animoſity ſubſiſted at that time, 


between ſome of the Princes of the ſouthern, and the inhabitants of the 
northern half of the iſland. A truce however having been agreed upon, the 
Monarch MAaLacny iſſued out his ſummons for a general convention of the 
States of the kingdom. It required. no long deliberation to prevail upon them. 
ſelves to follow the good old man's advice : and as the King of Offory had 
behaved himſelf with petulance and rudeneſs to him, as it may be ſuppoſed, 
when Eaona attempted to perſuade him to this union—for I can fee no 
other reaſon for the reſolution it was reſolved. that he ſhould not only make 
a ſubmiſſion to the Prieſt, who had laboured this point with unwearied 
diligence, but alſo that the King of Offory and the ſon of the King of 


Munſter, ſhould conclude a peace with the northern half of the iſland; that 
they might all of them be at liberty to unite their forces againſt the common 


„ It is ſtrange, that any pains ſhould be neceſſary to accomplith ſuch, 


ob union in their circumſtances; and not leſs ſtrange, that one man only 
ſhould be found, of public ſpirit and good ſenſe enough to project and 


yndertake it. But it ſeems ſo it was; and we can have no pretence to diſ- 


. believe or be ſurpriſed at it, in this country, where every body's buſineſs is 


thought to be no body's; and where inſtances of this ſort, in matters 


of great Og ws, have very often Nager But to return to 


W 
In purſuance of the reſolution nnd apon in ho convention above-men-. 


red. but not before the King of Munſter had been ſtoned to death by the 
| , the Monarch, having raiſed a very powerful army marched againſt 


hs. and gave a ſignal overthrow to the Danes in battle, thoſe. eſpecially 


ho were quartered in and about Dublin, in which the greateſt part of them 
were ſlain, MaLacny lived but a ſhort time to enjoy the fruits of his 


victory; and of his throne he can ſcarce be ſaid to have had any enjoyment. 


For duriog the firſt * _ he was rather the ſlaye of Torcxsvs. 
* than, 
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the death of that tyrant, had been full of Adradion through the fre- 
quent attempts and ſucceſſes of his enemies, and the tumultuary diſſen- 
ſions of his own ſubjects. In all probability, if he had lived a little 
longer, as the peace of his kingdom was then eſtabliſhed, for a time at 


leaſt, he might have proved as ſucceſsful againſt the Prince of Denmark, 


as he had been againſt the Norwegian tyrant and his followers. He ap- 
pears to have been a man of equal courage and ability; and the Triſh 
wanted nothing but an union under ſuch a leader to defeat their e enemies, 
as the event had made it appear, Let me not be miſtaken, as imagining 
that the Iriſh were never to be vanquiſhed with equal numbers: I only 
mean, that in fighting with equal numbers againſt an enemy, and not 
againſt each other, their martial fortitude, or more properly their mar- 
tial fury, would generally obtain the victory; and yet the Danes were 


not wanting in valour and intrepidity. But there was ſomething 4 in the 


military genius of the Iriſh, to be better conceived perhaps t than expreſſed; 


which, if not overpowered, by numbers, for the e part gave them the 


ſuperiority. 


Hao the Sixth, the = of 1 the Third, ho had boon King 


of Temoria, aſcended the throne on the death of MALACHY, and poſ- ©: 
ſefled it ſixteen years. Whether the union of the kingdom was diſſolved 
by the death of the Monarch, and the election of his ſucceſſor, which i is 
not improbable, we are uninformed. My reaſons for thinking it not 
improbable that the union was. then diſſolved, are not only the natural 
diſpoſition of the Iriſh, and their almoſt conſtant practiſe to quarrel on 
ſuch an event, but alſo becauſe we find in a ſhort time after, a battle was 
engaged in againſt the Danes with a Prince of Meath at the head of the 
Iriſh, in which the Prince and moſt of bis people were cut to pieces. 
This perhaps might be only a rencounter inſtead of a battle, thaugh 
AuxLAxus is ſaid to command the Danes; or the Iriſn might be ſur- 
prized and ſet upon in their march, and ſo be obliged to engage whether 
they would or no. But be all, this as it might, for it is all conjecture, 
 AMELANUS immediately after this engagement, tranſported his forces 
into Scotland ; and, according to the faſhion of his country, plundering 
X x £ . the 
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the inhabitants, And making many of them m priſoners, he returned to 
Ireland with a great booty. , %%% 
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11 the” union bad been diflolved on the death of Mai LACHY, it ſeems 
how again to have been revived : at leaſt we find the Monarch at the 
head of a numerous army attacking the Danes in a pitched battle i in Uliter. 
each fide ſeem to have been collected on this occaſion ; ; 
and as the engagement was general, ſo likewiſe was the defeat. The 
foreigners, were routed with the loſs of twelve hundred lain in the field 
of battle; and the heads of forty of their chief officers were brought 


away in triumph. The remainder of the army, who were not wounded 


or taken priſoners, retreated to their fortifications : hither the Iriſn pur- 
ſued them, and being fluſhed with their laſt vitoay, attacked and beat 
them ; recovering all the ſpoils and plunder which they had made. The 
palace of AMELANUs built in one of their Raths, was ſet on fire by ſome 
of the natives, and quite conſumed : but during the confuſion which the 


fire put the garriſon into, the Iriſh ſoldiers attacked them with ſuch 


incredible fury, that very few eſcaped ; and a hundred of their principal 
officers were, numbered among che ſlain. 


abs av himſelf lived to revenge on the Iriſh this general rout of 
his whole army; by one of thoſe actions approved in the art of war, but 
in which valour, or manly fortitude have no ſhare. As the Iriſh army 


were returning home from their victory, in ſeparate bodies, he laid an 


ambuſcade for one of them, in which two thouſand were ſurprized, and 
either killed or wounded, or taken priſoners. After this, he marched 
with all the forces he had left to Ardmagh and plundering that city and 


its environs, with all the rage of an incenſed and diſappointed enemy, 


they went off in haſte to their ſhips, and left the iſland. There is nothing 


more faid of the Monarch HuGn; but that he died a natural death: and 


as we hear no more of the Oſtmen or Danes in Ireland for ſeven years, 
and the country was returning apace to its uſual ſtate, ſo we are come 
now to a proper concluſion of this book, which has treated ns 
200 the n. of \ was Fog So 4 
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The eccleſiaſtical | hiſtory of this country, „ aaiii thit ROE) e wh 
other views but of ruined monaſteries, churches demoliſhed, and neglected ac. 
cipline. It is therefore no wonder that we meet with ſo little matter relating 
to church or ſtate. For the greateſt part of the monaſteries, where the me- 
moirs of all tranſactions were depoſited, having been demoliſhed, the hiſtorians 
| why have wrote of theſe, difaſtrous times, havermoſt of 
memory or tradition; or at leaſt without the aſſiſtance of 


ich original, me- 


moirs. But indeed the clergy being deſpoiled of what was intended for their | 
ſubſiſtence, they were obliged to quit their function, and to turn to the exerciſe 


of arms that they might defend their country: and therefore it ſo happened, 


that there were very few men of learning whoſe labours could afford us any 
real light. Such a prodigious change had the calamities of fo long a war. 


produced in the Iriſh nation 


hem wrote. from 
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5 8 N a figure as the Danes and Fafterlings have made in 13 ; 
= 48.575 A= for almoſt an hundred years paſt, yet the time was come at laſt, 
— when it pleaſed Gop to give ſome reſpite to the Iriſh from theſe 
ſavage enemies. Hon the Sixth ſaw this effected, but he did not live 
long enough to enjoy the fruits of it; and FLan, the fon of MAL A- 
cx, who had been King of Temoria, aſcended the throne on the death 
of Hucu. The crown was ſcarce fixed on the head of FL Ax, before 
.he found it neceſſary to raiſe an army and invade the province of Munſter. 
Whence aroſe this neceſſity, or what it was that ſhould induce a Mo- 
narch, as ſoon as he was elected, to invade one of his provinces, is one 
of thoſe events among many others, which annaliſts have not given 
themſelves the trouble of recording; and which their poſterity therefore 


Can 


; *% 
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can only Sei at. One bl think by the revenge that wWas taken, if we 
were not a little acquainted with the ſpirit of that people, that the provoca- 
tion muſt have been very great : for the provincial troops of Munſter, being 
either unprepared to teſiſt the attack, or being unwilling to oppoſe the 
Monarch, the whole country, it is ſaid, lay expoſed to the fury of the royal 
army; which, after they had plundered the inhabitants, carried many of 
them away into captivity. No ſooner therefore was the iſſahd cleared of its 
foreign enemies, than the natives returned to their old invetbrate cuſtom of 
being a plague to one another. Nor was this which hath been mentioned 
the only inſtance of it. DoxoLD, one of their chiefs, was treacherouſiy 
aſſaſſinated by ſome of his pretended friends; and the King of Ulſter, was 
murdered in an inhuman manner by his own ſubjects, which occaſioned great 
_ diſturbances and bloodſhed. in the 5 


But all theſe 0 © were at length happily terminated; ws a ſettled _ 
peace and tranquillity all over the iſland for ſome years enſued. The Arch. 
biſhop of Caſhell, Con Mac MaccuilLxAx, commonly called the holy 
CorRMac, was at this time in poſſeſſion of the crown of Munſter ; and to the 
pious care and abilities of this King, all the hiſtorians have attributed the 
happineſs which Ireland then enjoyed. Whether this is attributed to him 
juſtly, and without partiality, may,, I think, admit of a queſtion, The 
Monarch of Ireland, it is probable, was as much employed in bringi ng about 
a reconciliation among the contending parties; as he had certainly more. 

authority, and was intereſted more in a general peace than CoxMac: but 
then he was not an Archbiſhop as well as a King; and conſequently the 
Monkiſh writers would not be ſo much inclined to celebrate his praiſes as 
thoſe of the holy Cox MAC. But to whomſoever it was owing, : the iſland 
being delivered from inteſtine diſcord as well as foreign enemies, it wore a a 
face of proſperity which it had not done for. many years before, The lands - 
were every where cultivated and manured, and yielded crops in great plenty; - 
the churches, abbies, and other religious houſes, began to be repaired of. - 
rebuilt: many academies and ſchools of learning were again opened, for the - 
education of youth in arts and ſciences as well as languages: their former 
miſeries began to be forgotten by the inhabitants, and no other proſpect ap- 
peared than, of a general . throughout the land. 


But 
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Op this was 100 an Pl \ bleſling for the eds of Ireland long 8 | 
: and notwithſtanding the praiſes which are given to Holy Cox- 
Mac by the old hiſtorians, it is eaſy to ſee that they are much exag- 
gerated; for if he was the only perſon who had the merit of bringing 
about the tranquillity above-mentioned, to him muſt be aſcribed the 
blame of being the firſt that overturned it. The reader has been told 
already, that the characters of King and Prieſt were united in theſper- 
ſon of Cormac :-and ſo general a peace prevailing over the iſland, that 
he had no opportunity of making a figure in his Kingly character, he 
determined to do ſomething extraordinary as an Archbiſhop. He pro- 
_ poſed therefore to celebrate the feaſt of Eaſter, which was approach- 
ing, with great ſtate and magnificence at his palace of Caſhel : and to 
this end he diſpatched a meſſenger to the inhabitants of the territory 
| adjoining to it, demanding a ſufficient quantity of proviſion for his table 
and retinue during his ſtay at Caſhell, upon that occaſion. But the in- 
habitants being ſtrangers to ſuch a demand, and though they might not 
have objected to entertain him as their Archbiſhop, with ſuch a modeſt 
and humble train as is neceſſary to that character, yet the royal dignity 
required more expence than they choſe to undergo for his reception; and 
they gave a flat denial to his demand. The tribe of Dalgais belonging 
to his province, and who were very renowned in arms, diſtinguiſhed their 
loyalty upon this occrſion. For they no ſooner heard of this uncivil uſage 
of · their King, than they ſent in the proviſion which was neceſſary for 
the ſupport of his royal dignity whilſt he ſtaid at Cay; and which | 


was e with en ee ine. a 


To this bee gift perhaps it was owing, hin Cox Mc in his Plalter 
bath taken occaſion to celebrate the extraordinary valour of this tribe 
of the Dalgais. The Pſalter of this poetical King and Archbiſhop, 
Cormac CUuLLENAN, is quoted by KeaTINnNG as ſtill extant; and it 
particularly ſings the praiſes of this martial Clan, as making the van- 
guard of the army of Munſter, in all its marches and attacks againſt the 
enemy, but in its retreat forming the rear: in ſhort,” though they were 
X as pork and merciful as Saints, ſays the Poet, yet _ were heel a courage 
: not 
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not to be ſubdued: It may be proper to ac 


younger branch the Princes of theſe people were the, deſcendents of — 


' OL10LL Or un, who had the country of Thomond for their poſſefſion, 
and who always took up arms in deferice- of the Kings of Munſter, 
- againſt any other provincial troops, and particularly againſt the army of 
the northern half of the kingdom. 


There were twelve Cantreds in the 
diviſion belonging to the crown ae e ee. and their territories ex- 


5 tended to the walls 1 mn an FC 


. The King of. Munſter hooking g met wich the refaſel PEGS AA 

from the people of Eaganach, in the-. neighbourhood of his See of 

| Caſhell, and ſubjects in his province, was determined to try their affec- 
tion to him upon another occaſion. Another meſſenger was therefore ſent 
to them, to deſire they would aſſiſt him with, ſome of their beſt arms 
and horſes, in order to enable him to make ſuch preſents to the ſtrangers 
who ſhould repair to his court, as were not unbecoming his own dignity, 
- or unſuitable to their deſert. The. meſſenger was inſtructed alſo to in- 
unuate to them, that as they muſt be ſenſible of the obligations which 
they lay under to him, and had not yet paid him the uſual compliments 

on his acceſſion to the crown of Munſter, ſo the King had en him- 
ſelf of their ene with this requeſt. 
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What theſe obligations, or. « theſs uſual compliments were, weare e not 

informed: but it is plain, that the King thought one way upon this oc- 
caſion, and the people another. For fn they did not adſolutely give 
a denial to this demand, as they had dane to 105 former, yet their com- 
e, fell little ſhort of a refuſal. They looked. out all the. battered 
mean arms they had, and the moſt dilabled uſeleſs horſes tha hat could be 
found; which they ſent; to the court of Cox MA. The loyal tribe of the 


= algais. reſented, this affront; as they had done the other; ; ,and- collecting 10 


ſome of their fineſt; horſes. and furniture, with. a great quantity of afms, 
and ſome. jewels, which, they had ſayed or taken from the Danes, madle 
preſents of them to their King. No wonder that Cormac i in his ; poctical 
_ compoſitions, ſhould mention. this people with reſpect and honour ; and = 
1 be e at, that the Monkiſh writers of, tat t time 
2 E 
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Tide. Should do ill that Wai in their power to illuſtrae the charscher vf this royal 
| Flite, who appears is hive been 2 grest friend to their vedesi cord: 


*# ' 


But although theſe hiſtorians repreſent him dikes all 10 Py cit- 
= dined) that they can, is a juſt and learned Prince, whom fortune fa- 
f vouted in aft his undertzkings, whom his enemies dreaded, and whom his 
ſubjects almoſt adored, yet they have let flip ſo many particulats of ahdther 
ſort, as go a great way in deſtroying the high opihion they ſeem to defire 
we ſhould conceive of him. The principal nobility and gentry of his pro- 
vince adviſed him, it is aid; to invade the territories uf Leinſter, and to de- 
mand a tribute er chief ent tom the inhabitants; which, if they tefuſed to 
pay, his atmy ſhould take by force. An enterprize of this nature we may 
e- not be agreeable to the holy Con Mac, if he was ſuch n Saint 
teſent him: but upon the deliberations of his council, and particu- 
15 by by fe; inſtigation of Franerty, Abbot of Iniſcathy, Re taiſed a au- 
merous army, conſiſting of the flower of his provincial troops, and prepared 
for the expedition. Aber they have owned this, which does not make 
much for his character, the hiſtorians tell us that the King was not inelined 
to proceed, becauſe he foreknew from a prophetic ſpirit he was endowed 
wi with, that he ſhould loſe his life in the action. 


T be Boromean tribute from 4 province of Leinſter, to the Motidrchs | 
ol Ireland, we have heard of over and over: but what ttibute could be dye 

to the King of Munſter, or upon what account the Leinſter people ſhould 

make an sets et of ſuhjection to that King, it is impoſſible for 

As to ſay. There is nothing in the hiſtory, as I remember, that can watrant 

an ſuch claim ; and if there was, it had been worn out by time and acci- 

_ dents, When the whole Tfland therefore was enjoying teſt and tranquillity, 
and the ſpirits of men were grown calm and ſociable, to involve theſe two 
provinces, and perhaps the greateſt part of the kingdom, in a new quarrel 

on that account, was a conduct unworthy of a good King; but in an Arch- 

©  . biſhop was highly criminal. Whether the tale of his pretended prophetic | 

. pit, which the hiſtorians bave artfully introduced, in order to make the 

World believe that he was impelled to this undertaking abſolutely againſt 


1 will 25 the impoctunity of Ki — will excolpate LORNA from 
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this crime, ſhall be left to the reader's determination, | But ey he might . 
have a preſentiment of his death in the approaching battle, as many a mag 
has had, without a prophetic ſpirit ; and many a man too has been deceived | 
in ſuch, aforcboding. However if he was endowed with a pr 1 ſpitit— 
which the writers of thoſe times moſt commonly gi ive their Saints—it muſt 
be owned that he paid an ill e to {4 to Tn the advice of his 
friends —_—.- | £ | | 


in my. way; ; in ph 5 to. anſwer the beſt and the only valuable bee 0 1 
writing or reading ee to return to the deg. of Cox: MAC on the 5 
province of Leinſter. : 


1 ELS 


Having ane the proper meaſures for this important expedition, ks | 
King then proceeded to ſettle his private affairs; and being very poetically 
inclined made his will in yerſe. Under the ſame perſuaſion that he Would 
never return from this war againſt the province of Leinſter, he ſent a meſ⸗ 
ſenger for Lon cx the King of Thomond to attend him in his camp before 
he paſſed the frontiers. The ſummons being obeyed, and a council of the 
principal nobility and officers, of the province of Munſter having been called, 
the King informed them that he thought it neceſſary, before he entered upon 
action where be apprehended he ſhould. loſe his life, to ſettle the ſucceſſion 5 
to his crown after his death; in order to prevent any tumults, and to. | 
| dofeat the pretenſions of confending faRtions. Then taking Lokcan by the 
| he preſented him to the council as his lawful ſucceſlor, according = 
| the will of their 2 anceſtor OL 10 L OLym.; who ordained that the. mp 1 
8 . e. to ihe aun ol Jus: elde Lap 


— 
e through a long ſucceſſion of forty four Princes, the poſterity of the eldeſt 
ſon only had enjoyed the crown ; and that the tribe of the Dalgais inhe- Is 
= yok territories of Thomond, as it hath been faid; under the Princes 
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edu te Te mt be 'oblerved however notwithilanding this Genmite, chat 


deſcended from the younger ſon; of which number was re wann pi 
Ca nominated to ſuccede him in the throne of Munter. 288 
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This is a ſignal inſtance of the vanity. of ww foreſight; 4 will pla 


Kings that they may decree, but that the ratification depends upon the will 


of Heaven. OL1oLL OLuM had ordained that the ſucceſſion to his province 
ſhould be alternate in the poſterity. of his two ſons ; and contrary to this in- 


3 junction, the crown had been enjoyed by four and forty deſcendents from 


he ordered the whole army to halt, and ſent a-herald-to the King of that 


the eldeſt ſon without interruption; and thoſe of the youngeſt ſon had during 


N that period been confined to the little government of Thomond in that 


province. Again, Cox MA Mac CurLignan: having. a great friendfhip 
for Loxcan, whoſe tribe had given ſuch remarkable inſtances of loyalty as 
have been mentioned, was deſirous that the crown of Munſter ſhould 
deyolve at his own death upon him. He had an ancient title of fix hundred 
years date to plead ; but then it had been ſet aſide in forty four ſucceſſions. 
Cox MAc however hoped to revive it in favour of Loxcax, and to prevent 
any diſturbances in the province after his death: but though he called a 
council for this purpoſe and "nominated him in forin, yet the council 
after the death of e annulled- his nomination, and gave the crown 
of Munfter to another. A very ſufficient proof, that he was not fo 
_ adored; 1 bis jc as the us would have us be- 


The aids wikes vides bled at the ern, Ws: 2 ezvous, t 
King, being attended with his favourite the Abbot of Inis- cathy, 225 was 
the chief promoter of this war, put himſelf at their head-z and marched 


towards the confines of the province of Leinſter. When he arrived: there 


province, to demand a yearly tribute as a teſtimony of ſut tic 
for the payment of it; and in-caſe of refuſal to declare war. | Whillt he was 


Oy WERE oft "Weg of n an. acident hep 
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inclined to arms 4 count his beads, 
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r the Abbots whoxould make bimſelf a General, as ; his . | 


Fu : 


who was an Archbiſhop, had made himſelf.a King. The Abbot: being more. — | 


through the ranks and to view the camp, in order to aſſure himſelf, of the 
force of the Momonian army. But while he was upon this exerciſe, his 
horſe, being trained to a convent and not a camp, took fright. at th e noiſe 
and glitter of the arms, and fell with his rider into a ditch. Had his neck 
been broke by that fall, it might have proved a lucky accident to the King 
and his army, as well as to the province of Leinſter; as he was ge 
incen hs HT ng ſtirred up the war. But as he ſurvived this accident, it 
had no other effect than to ſtrike a terror into the ſoldieryʒ many of a W om, 
looking upon it as an unfortunate omen and ren of ne ade nat | 
AP Nat e mann 363k 1 


* duds herald cm, hey was ee with 1 3 
the province of Leinſter, deſiring to enter into a treaty with CoRMAc;. and 
that there might be a ſuſpenſion of | hoſtilities in the mean time, or if the 
treaty ſhould prove ineffectual, untill the May enſuing. The harveſt it ſeems 
was juſt then begun; and it was a mutual benefit to both provinces, that 
the deciſion of the diſpute, if it muſt. be decided by arms, ſhould be poſt- 

poned untill the following ſpring. - However to induce the King of Munſter 

to accept this propoſal; and to.convince him that it lowed from a ſincere defire 

of peace, the King of Leinſter ſent him a very conſiderable preſent in money 

and jewels, and offered to ſend. hoſtages to remain with a neutral Abbot 

untill the treaty ſhould be concluded. Nor did he forget to ſend noble 

preſents to the Abbot of Inis-cathy, -whoſe influence with the King he. Was 
but too well convinced of. But the Abbot, like other courtiers, made no 
to accept the preſents, though he did nothing to deſerve them; nay 

| cough he uſed bis intereſt to the prejudice of the donour: and he. who 


bis readineſs to accept it; and « even e to aſk ate doi 
. acquieſce. 


made uſe of this leiſure. to ride 
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acquieſce in his determination. But the furious Abbot, who had fomented | 
this quarrel between the provinces, and who delighted in war, was not only 


ſo implacable as to reject the propoſal with indignation, but he carried his 
inndlence ſo far, as to upbraid the King of Munſter with: 20) 
to it: he even told him in the preſence of the ambaſſador 
of his countenance apparently betrayed his want of courage; with many 


ardice for liſtning 


adors, that the paleneſs 


= expreſſions refleAing on the conduct and perſonal bravery of the 


deftruction. 


R delivering himſelf up blindly to a favourite; who almoſt always 
.confalts his own intereſt or paſſions 
they make his maſter deſpiſed, and himſelf hated. - This was exactly the 


This is one of the effects, and not one of the moſt odious, of 4 


more than thoſe of his maſter, though 


caſe of the Abbot of Inis-cathy. The King of Munſter, who if he had 
done himſelf juſtice ſhould have from that moment banithed the Abbot 
from his councils, contented himſelf with only denying FLanerTY's charge 


againſt him; faying it was not through fear, that he was averſe to the war, 


bat through the apprehenſion he had of the evil conſequences of it; which 
would certainly mow fatal to his own life, and de. mag ee 


— Con fuppreſi bis referent” of: the nee which 
his favourite had tradveed him, yet there can be no doubt but that it ſtung 
him very ſeverely, for we are told that as ſoon as he had made this reply, 


he retired to his tent, with very evident ſigns of melancholy and diſturbance 


in his countenance. As ſoon as it was known that the audience of the 


ambaſfadors was at an end, the chief officers of the army repaired to the King's 


*tent to be informed of the reſult of it. The King aſſuring them that the 
var muſt be carried on, and expreſſing great uneaſineſs and dejection on that 


actount, as well knowing that his death was at no great diſtance, the officers 
endeavouted to chear his ſpirits and perſuaded him to refreſh himſelf. But 


-CorMac was not to be ſo diverted: the preſentiment of falling in the 
field of battle ſate heavy upon his mind; but he commanded the com- 
pany not to divulge the ſecret upon any account, leſt it ſhould intimi- 
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Abbe 2 ſhort poavetfatian of this Kinds his Mjedy Jeſired to be: left =. 
4 that he might ſpend the little leiſure he had from public affairs, 
in preparing himſelf for his diſſolution. To this end he ſont for his 
conſeſſor to the tent, and added a codicil to his will, relating to his in- 
terment, if they could recover his body from the enemy. At the ſame 
time came Max Ac x, conſeſſor to the King's conſeſſor, a man of real 
piety and benevolence; in order to heal the breach if poſſible, and to per- 
ſuade the King to avoid the ſhedding of fo much blood. When he had 
uſed all the arguments that could be drawn from humanity and religion, 
in ſupport of his advice, which he addreſſed no doubt to Cormac, in 
his character of Archbiſhop, and found they were urged in vain, he 
then applied himſelf to him as a ſoldier and a King; thewing the little 
chance there was of his ſucceſs from the ſuperior number of the enemy. i 
_ He informed him, that Fl Ax the Monarch of Ireland, diſguſted at his 5 
refuſing ſuch honourable conditions as had been offered him, had joined — 

the forces of Leinſter with the royal army, and was then actually at the 

palace of that King with his guards, as his auxiliary. He repreſented 
therefore to Cox M Ac, the prudence and policy of accepting the hoſtages 
2 preliminaries of a treaty ; inſtead of referring their diſpute to the 


7 cecidion of a battle, in which | it was Apo certain his army mou * 


The King of Munſter could berg bad. but; a forall _ = that 
ail juſtice, and- goodneſs, for which the hiſtorians have ſo much 
extolled him, if he had not been won by this advice: and it was.no 
ſooner known in the camp, that the royal army had joined the troops of 
Leinſter, than that many of the Momonian ſoldiery deſerted, which ſtill 
made his number leſs; and all that remained declared for a peace. ' 
talked aloud of the reaſonableneſs of the terms, and of wot - 
the hoſtages chat were propoſed, being of no leſs rank, than Princes ; 
the ſon of the King of Offory, and the ſon of the King of Leinſter ; 


they even openly accuſed the Abbot of Iniſ-cathy, 2s the ſeducer 


the . and as the author of all che miſeries it mig] 
1 — 
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it on, yet ſo enſlaved he was 


But Cox Ac, with all his wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs, though he 
was convinced by Manacn's reaſoning, by his own. inclinations, and by 
the averſion which his army ſhewed to the war, that it would be unjuſt, 
that it would be dangerous, nay, that it would be deſtructive to carry 
by his favourite —as all Kings that have 
favourites are — and his favourite was a man of ſuch an impetuous, over- 
ruling, implacable diſpoſition, that nothing could ſoften him into com- 
pliance; and nothing could tempt the King to thwart him. Orders 
were therefore given to ſtrike their tents, to break. up the camp, and 
march on towards the enemy. When they came to the plains of Magh : 
- Albhe, which the King intended for the field of battle, a camp was 
marked out and fortified” by the fide of a wood, in which he ſtaid to 
receive the enemy. The order of battel was here rene. by which 
the army was divided into three bodies, the firſt was commanded by 
the King of Oſſory and the Abbot of Iniſ-cathy, Con Ac himſelf com- 
manded the ſecond, and at the head aft _ herds Was the: King of. the 
Deiſies. 1 | : | 9 at 2 tan fon 


*When an um engages in a ene which n Aike, der a king 
+ whom they deſpiſe,” and à General whom they hate, it is no wonder that 
they fight without courage and without ſpirit: the forces of Munſter 
were under all theſe circumſtances ; and to add to their diſcouragement, 


the enemy were repreſented as being five to one. On the other hand, the 


+ 
4 


allied army, with the Monarch of Ireland at their head; having a-go6d 
cauſe to fight for, and a much ſuperior force, came on to the field of 


battle as to certain victory. But this was not all that was on their fide. As 


bon as the ſignal was made for battle, a Momonian General of the blood 
„who had been from the firſt averſe- to the war, and deteſted the 


| A of the favourite, rode through the ranks, and addrefling himſe)f 
* aloud to the ſoldiers, and accuſing the-raſhneſs of the Abbot, perſuade | 
them to leave the prieſt and his clergy to fight it out by themſelves, and 


to ſave their own lives by flight. Having faid this, he clapped fpurs to 
his horſe; and n out of the field ; and the ſoldiers who" heard, 


Boax- IX. or 1 BLAND 


and. faw what had paſſed, were ſo diſpirited, that 'they, threw down their 
arms at the firſt charge, and ſhifted 4 chemſelves. | 
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Nor was this the only cnakdeit 4 ſtruck a ach into 1 forces! of 


the King of Munſter. - Another General, of no leſs a rank than the King 
of -Offory, who had the joint command of the right wing with the Abbot 


-% Inis-cathy, being amazed and ſhocked with the dreadful ſlaughter of his : 


men by the ſuperior. numbers of the enemy, rode full ſpeed out of the field ; 

calling to the ſoldiers to follow his example before it was too late. This 
advice being inſtantly taken, the reſt of the army were ſo diſcouraged, that 
the defeat became univerſal. The engagement was begun with ſo irreſiſtible 


a fury, and the flights were ſo ſudden that it laſted but a little time; and the 


chief of the ſlaughter was in the purſuit. The King of Offory was himſelf 


too late to eſcape : and if any perſons of rank were ſaved, after the firſt fury 


of the allied army was abated, they were ſaved not ſo much from a principle 
of humanity, as for the ſake of a large ſum expected for their ranſom. : Many 
of the eminent clergy, principal officers, and ohh. among, whom Wer 
ſix of the petty Pres of Munſter, fell in the action of that 14 day. ; 


The Abbot of Isen the author of all this miſchief, was 5 among the 
priſoners; ; and perhaps he would have thought it happier to have been of the 


number of the ſlain. The King of Munſter, who expoſed himſelf at the 


| head of his troops in the front of the battle, was flung from his horſe into a 
pit with ſo much violence, that he was not able to riſe: and being ſeen i in 


this ſituation by ſome. of his men who were flying out of the field, they te- 


mounted him on another horſe with ſome difficulty, and left him to ſhift ſor 
himſelf. He ſoon diſoovered one of his officers, who was much in his 
favour, making up to him; and underſtanding that his army was entirely 
routed and the ſlaughter almoſt incredible, he commanded the officer in- 
ſtantly to leave him, and provide for. his own ſafety; which with great re- 


luctance was complied with. Cormac, according to his 2 erpecte d 


every moment when his enemies would fall upon him without- giving him 
quarter: but his death was ſuch as might have happened in any other field 


as well as in a field of battle. For the King attempting to climb a ſteep aſcent 


made exceeding ſlippery ſays the hiſtorian with the blood dl of the ſlain—bis 
tiyNor. I. 725 2 2 hone 
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detween — two provinces - eee, and yet that we — meet 
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„„ vor. 1 
| horks made a falſe ſtep, and tumbling with his rider down to che bottom, 
the neck and backbone: of the Lo, þ were broke, and he died your the 
| Hot. | 


Thus ended the life of the fulni6cs thats Mac ett lee. 
| biſhop of Caſhell and King of Munſter ; who had not moſt certainly that 


conſummate wiſdom, and many eminent virtues, which-the writers of thaſe 


times attributed to him. The reviving thoſe ferids and animoſities in the 
king dom which had lain b long a-lleep, by making. warlike preparations - 
0 K the King of Leinſter, and his re fuſing thoſe honourable conditions 
offered him that he might proſecute that war, theſe ſully the virtuous part 


of his character very ph, But the giving himſelf up ſo entirely and impli- 


citly to the direction of his favourite the Abbot of Inis- eathy, oontrary to his- 
own judgment and the advice of all his council, nay, contrary to his intereſt; 
and the dictates of prudence and common ſenſe, this is ſuch an impeachment 
of his wiſdom 1 underſtanding as no excuſe can wipe away. His body 
being found by ſome of the ſoldiers of the allied amy, they cut off his head 
and carried it in triumph to the Monarch - of Ireland. But Fl Ax, who had 


= humanity as well as valour—and in a civilized people they are ſeldom ſeen: 


apart—inſtead of rewarding or commending the ſoldiers for this ſervice, .as pro- 
bably they might expect, upbraided them for violating the law: of nations, 
which forbids the mangling of the dead; and commanded them out of his 


= "yay 2s a ſet of barbarous ruffians, who had no mote: veneration for the 


ignity of a King than for a common trooper. Then taking up the head, 
and kiſſing it, the tears ſtanding in his eyes, he lamented the inſtability of 
all human greatneſs, and the fad untimely fate of ſo religious a Prince and 
ſo venerable a prelate; he ordered the body to be ſearched after, and 


When it was found, to be interred along with the head according to his 
deſire. Such was the fruit of a war entered into unneceſfarily againſt the 


judgment of the peopte and the inclinations of the King, in order oy = 
humour a ek i lac: age c WE gan OR, 4 an "tone "OY bearing 


favourite. 


Is It not was Bi hint ſhould be this whe detail of the hand and v war 
with 


with a elſe, though i in a time of an peace from theic 8 
enemies, through a period of ſeven years; uot one convention for the regu- 
lation of the ſtate, nor any foot- ſteps of a council held on the ſcore of reli- 
gion? To what muſt we impute this barrenneſs of the great hiſtorical facts of 
a nation, that had ſo much public buſineſs to tranſact, and ſo many men 


- 


riss. 
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of learning to record it? Muſt we not impute it to the barbarous rage of - 


their Daniſh and Engliſh enemies, which ſwept all before it? I think we 


muſt. For the fame men who were ſo circumſtantial in the relation of this 


diſpute, without doubt had given accounts of other affairs in that age, 
which deſerved the attention of poſterity as much or more than this: 
and yet little more is come down to us, except a- few Oy which 
can TREES GE GT a OT ERO } . 


Of ſuch a ſort wank be the will 4 Cs „ if it did 2 
not ſerve to give us an idea of the men and manners of thoſe times. His 


golden veſtment which he wore as an archbiſhop in divine ſervice, his clock, 
| his royal robe embroidered with gold and jewels, his armour and coat of 
email of , poliſhed ſteel, his golden chain, and his wardrobe, he bequeathed 


to particular friends; and his legacies to abbies and religious houſes are thus 


enumerated: an ounce of gold, an ounce of filver, his horſe and furniture - 


to Ard-finnan ; a gold and filver chalice and veſtment of filk-to Liſmore; a 


gold and filver chalice, four ounces of gold, and five of ſilver to Caſhell; b 


three ounces. of gold and a maſs book to Emly; an ounce of gold and an 
ounce of ſilver to Glendaloch ; a horſe and furniture, an ounce of gold, and 


an embroidered veſtment to Kildare; three ounces of gold to I nis-cathys | 


three ounces of gold, an embroidered veſtment, and his bleſſing to Mount- 
garet; and four and twenty ounces of gold and filver to Ardmagh. The 


royal pſalter which preſerved, he ſaid, the ancient records and monuments 


of his native country and which were faithfully tranſcribed; he left to 
Caſhell where he built the cathedral, to be depoſited for the uſe of future 

ages. Theſe are the particulars mentioned of the will of CoxMac: and if 
we conſider the exceſſive ſcarcity of gold and ſilver in thoſe times, com- 
pared with their infinite profuſion at preſent, theſe were not inconſiderable 


. benefatlions for a 4 5 King. They were eb as many 
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victory, and received the acknowl 
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© When FLAN 5 Monarch of beland had refreſhed: his den. * the. | 


edgments of the King of Leinſter for his. 
aſſiſtance, he marched to Oſſory. The King of - Wi territory, which was, 


under the King of Munſter, it has been obſerved, was ſlain in the action,; 
and there being ſome diſpute among his brothers about the ſucceſſion, the 
Monarch went thither 'to ſettle it. This being ſettled to his ſatisfaction 


by placing the crown of that petty kingdom on the head of DerMop, 


the elder brother, FLAN- returned with his army to his own palace. Beſides 
the honour of the victory, Canor the King of Leinſter led home his forces 


| loaden with ſpoils, and a great number of priſoners of the moſt hr | 
tank to you his triumph. „ 


Auen the 0 of theſe, was hs os Abbot of ks 5 
who was of the blood royal of Munſter. The clergy and people of Leinſter 
were ſo enraged againſt this man, and fo deſervedly, as the only author of 
the war, and the cauſe of all the bloodſhed on both ſides, that they up- 
braided him, as he was led along, in the moſt opprobrious language; which 
to one of his haughty imperious ſpirit muſt be a mortification more painful 


perhaps than death. Nor was this the only puniſhment inflicted upon him: 


for he was impriſoned very cloſely and very ſeverely treated during the life 


of Canor., and for a year after his death. It will be out of the order of time, 
but as his ſtory is not connected with any other part of the hiſtory, I ſhall 


finiſh it here at once. When he was releaſed from his impriſonment and 
had received his pardon, the Abbels of St. Bridget, apprehending the mob 
would tear him to pieces, prevailed upon ſome of the * to go with. a 
guard and eſcort him out of the province of Leinſter. He retired to his 


monaſtery | of Inis-cathy, and gave himſelf up to devotion ; under a due 


ſenſe, one would hope, of his former unrighteous ſpitit. Here he continued 
in the regular exerciſe of a religious, till the throne. of Munſter became 


vacant by the death of Cormac's ſucceſſor, to which he was then called as 
the next heir: and notwithſtanding his former inſolence and ſelf will, he 
5 had Tearned ſo god a leflon by the fate of his advice and by his impriſon- 


ment, ; 


® 
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ment, that he governed this province with d ee fie death; 

. of 1 an as well as the obedience of all his ſubjefs.. *. 
th a Aut 6 time - wir the! great battle of Weber EE. LAN the Monarch 

died a natural death, after the extraordinary long reign of thirty ſeven 

years; and Ni ATL tlie fourth, ſon of .Hucn the ſixth his predeceſſor, 

ſucceded him in the throne. The Danes having had intelligence of the 


late diſſenſions in Ireland, thought this was a proper ſeaſon to renew 


their inſults upon that iſland; which they knew would be a ſucceſſleſs 


and a dangerous expedition, as long as the Iriſh continued united among 
a A eee was 5 now. fitted out for the zunge 


ſeated well i in "the 3 "tg was obliged to put his life and 50 : 
upon the hazard of a battle in the plains of Ulſter : which though it. 
ended 1 in hows 2 * proved: very vioody to both armies. 


About che fame time andther party Is theſes 3 
coaſt of Leinſter, and ravaged that province with their uſual cruelty. 
The King gathered his forces as ſoon as he could againſt-them, and gave 
them battle. But his forces were routed. by the {kill and conduct of the 
' Daniſh General; and above fix hundred of the provincial troops left 


dead upon the ſpot. Encouraged. by this ſucceſs, they ſent home for a 
ſupply of men and arms to enlarge their conqueſts. A reinforcement was 
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ſent as ſoon as poſſible, and arrived under the conduct of S1TRICK, and 


the ſons of that experienced general, who had got the victory in the laſt 
engagement. No ſooner had they jained the former body, than they 


renewed their hoſtilities with their accuſtomed. forms 1 * * ay of. 


Dublin was taken by ſtorm. 15 
The Monarch beg e EY Ai . ood weine 
againſt his capital, reſolved to oppoſe their progreſs ; and collecting all 
the force he could in ſo ſhort a time, which throughtoo: much haſte was. 
inferior to the enemy, he gave them battle. Had he ſtaid to collect the 
- choiceſt troops of the four provinces, inſtead of two,«though it would 
F been at the expence of more — and-violence, his reſentment 


in 
7 
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NI IV. in the end would have been cheaper to his people, and thedefeat of the 
— Ys might have been complete. But Ni4LL being a Prince of great 
reſolution and intrepidity, and being impatient to take his revenge on 
theſe inſulting enemies, he marched againſt them only with the northern 


Doxo. II. 
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cy, and he had a great party 


forces; and to this he owed his own defeat and death, and his country 
their misfortunes for many years. The Iriſh made the attack with their 
uſual fierceneſs, and mowed down the ranks. of the Danes with a terrible 
laughter: — theſe pouring in freſh numbers continually, and the 


ſtrength and ſpirits of the Iriſh being exhauſted, the Danes fell upon 


them in their turn with great fury; the vanquiſhed natives gave way; the 


ä purſuit was hot and bloody; and NIALL, with moſt of his Generals, 
| = in the field of battle, with his ſword i in his FI in defence of his 


wy and. n a better 8 


| On the death of this Monarch, who ate but ti nates the throne, 
Don od the ſecond, a ſon of the late King Fs. was elected to ſuccede 


ihim: a man of mean abilities, and unworthy of his deſcent, as well as 


the crown he held; if we may judge from the inconſiderable figure 


which he made in a reign of five and twenty years, amidſt great diſtrac- 
tions of his country. The firſt public occurrence of this reign which 


is handed down to us, relates to a ſhort conteſt about the ſucceſſion to the 
throne of Munſter on the death of FLAuEz RT the Abbot of Inis-cathy 


ſo often mentioned above. Kenxepy the ſon of Loxcan, whom 


Cox Mac nominated for his ſucceſſor, put in his claim upon this vacan- 
for him. But the mother of CEALLACHAN, 
a Prince of that houſe, fearing her ſon ſhould be excluded from his right, 


who had no military force to ſupport it, and being a woman of addreſs as 


well as ſpirit and reſolution, ſhe went to KEN NED alone and unattended, 


expoſtulated with him about the injuſtice of his deſign, and aſſerting 


her ſon :s title perſuaded his rival to relinquiſh his pretenſions. 


The affair the ſucceſſion to the throne of Munſter being thus 4 


juſted, and 'CEALLACHAN proclaimed King of that province, the Danes 
| wh bold. incurſions into it at that time, that he was forced immediy 


, * a battle to defend his crown. In * and ſeveral more 
| N which 
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which followed cloſe upon one another, the advantage was on the ſide bons. II. 


of the provincial troops; and in one of them the wife and ſiſter of the 
Daniſh General were taken priſoners; who were treated by CEALL a« 
CHAN: with great: politeneſs at Waterford: till their releaſe. . The Danes 
were reduced to ſuch difficulties. by. ſo many defeats, that they thought 
proper to abandon the province of Munſter, and to look out for other 
fettlements ; and for the preſent they joined themſelves to their country- | 
men in- Dublin,, and its adjacent- nne appointing SITRICK. 1 
General t to * their . "Y . 


5 The hiſtorians make this man oth ſon af Funn e the old ors 
| they had ſmarted ſo much under ;. and I with it was the only inſtance of 
their want. of preciſion, through a negligence of chronology and calcula- 
tion. His grandſon he might be; and though it was not impoſſible, yet 
it was highly improbable, he ſhould have been his ſon. But be the rela- 
tionſhip what it might,. the qualities of his mind were not unſuitable to his 
| deſcent. The ſame lavage cruelty,. hate, and treachery, which were prac- 
tiſed by the former, were equalled if-not exceeded by the latter. To he drove 
by on of arms: from the fertile province of Munſter, where the Danes 
under his conduct had-made themſelves ſettlements in and near the ſen- ports, 
was an event that wrung the proud heart of SiTRICK; and therefore _ 


By. could not effect by force „he was-reſolved to nn by fraud 


Having found out that. Doan: the Monazck of Thilo; ws upon 
il] terms with CEALLACHAN the King of Munſter, to whom - his own 
defeats had been chiefly owing, he thought it expedient for the ſucceſs 
of his whole plan, to communicate it to the Monarch; without whoſe 
appr-.bation:it would not be policy to attempt the execution of it. The 
King of Munſter, who was of an enterpriſing ſpirit, and of a genius much 
ſuperior to the Monarch, had refuſed, it ſeems, to pay him the uſual tax 
or chief rent, claimed by his predeceſſors as ſovercigns of the iſland, 
and the homage and ſubmiſſion always made to them as ſuch. His reaſons 
for this refuſal do not appear; and if they did, s it would not 
be in our power to vindicate this refuſal. The Monarch however had 


the old * to have recourſe to, the ni him to an account at the 
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Dono. 2 head of his tt: But Cx ALLAC¹ñau had given ſo many ſhining proofs 


of his yalour and conduct in the field of battle againſt the Danes, ' that the 
Monarch choſe rather to ſit down , under Ihe ae ! to _"_ to 
ret eſs xi in 2 2 hoſtile n manner. 9 
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When SrTxICK thivefors Seu en his regen to Amp in 
- which he hoped to deftroy the King of ' Munſter, inſtead of being ſtartled 
and ſhocked at the treachery, as even a generous enemy would have been; 
the Monarch not only conſented to, but applauded it: nay he went fur- 
ther; he promiſed the perfidious monſter who projected it, his friendſhip 
and alliance after its execution. The Dane having ſecured this material 
point, proceeded directly upon his plan. He ſent a meſſenger to CxALLA- 
CHAN, to inform him that as he did not intend to renew hoſtilities 
againſt the province of Munſter, and yet had a great deſire to remain in 
Lela, ſo he ſhould be very glad to enter into a treaty offenſive and de- 
ſenſive with him; and to ſhew his own fin erity in this propoſal; and to 
cement” the alliance the ſtronger, he offered him his ſiſter of the royal 
houſe of Denmark, a lady of great beauty, in marriage. If theſe terms 
11 he Promiſed to "ſend Daniſh Wen of e to enlſurs 
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The eee dormron had no > edles aud. theſe browſing to _ 
King of Munſter, than he accepted them. The King himſelf was honeſt 
and open hearted; and a ſuſpicion of treachery never entered into his 

thoughts. He had ſeen and converſed with the Princeſs when ſhe was 
bis priſoner ; and being naturally amorous, and fired with the remem- 
brance of her beauty, the diſhonour of marrying into the family of the 
mortal enemy and invader of his country, and of acquicſcing in their 
ſettlement there, appeared under the ſpecious diſguiſe of eſtabliſhing peace 
and tranquillity in his province. Thus being overjoyed, inſtead of being 
ſtartled, with the propoſal, he required no hoſtages; he made no difficul- 
ties of acceding to a treaty offered him by an inveterate and a vanquiſhed 

ſoe; he ſcrupled none of the terms of it; and in ſhort, as though this 
; Propoſal contained every thing, which theſe ſavage invaders could do to 


artone N the miſeries which hey had brought upon his native country, 


— Or 
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future, CEALLACHAN ſent back the Daniſh meſſenger with an aſſurance of 
his conſent to the treaty offered, and of his repairing as ſoon as poſſible to 
the court of CONTI: in order to _ it Ms his PO with _ 


Princels. 


n was now heard of in the province of Munſter but the noble. and 
expenſive preparations for. this journey and wedding. Beſides a ſplendid 


retinue and a princely equipage, orders were given for the guards and the 
choiceſt troops of the province to be got in readineſs to attend him; in order 
to conduct the Queen home to his palace with the ſtate and magnificence 
which were ſuitable to the occaſion, and to her quality. As ſoon as KEN- 
NED Y was informed of the King's intention, for whom he had kindly waved 


his own pretenſions to the crown, living always after upon terms of ſtrict 
friendſhip with him, he repreſented to CEALLACHAN the great imprudence 


of taking the flower of his troops as well as his guards; and, for the fake of 
making a little more parade, leaving the province open and defenceleſs againſt 
any invader. A ſuſpicion of treachery on the part of the Dane never ſtruck 
the mind of KenneDy more than it did that of the King; and it is no 
wonder. For if he confidered at all, the terms of accommodation were 
ſo advantagious to the foreigners, without any acquiſition to the natives but 
a wife for one of their Princes who well deſerved her, that there was no 


room to pe any intidious Papen under this propoſal, 


But there was great room to ſuſpect, that the Monarch of Iceland, who 
was incenſed at the refuſal above-mentioned of the uſual homage and tribute, 
might take this opportunity, if the province was left unguarded, to invade 


and plunder it: and KenNnzpy no doubt had this ſuſpicion upon his mind, 
though the hiſtorians ſay nothing of it, when he adviſed the King to take with. 
him only a few of his body guards, and ſome of the young nobility ; offering 
his own ſon; a Prince of the houſe of Muniter, to attend him. It is not 
improbable that KEN NW EDV, who was zealous for the good and ſafety of 
his country, and by not being entangled in the charms of love for the 0 * 
_ Princeſs, had his mind free and diſengaged, might diſcern the weakneſs, if- 


not the danger and diſhonour, of this alliance; and perceiving th t, might 
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attempt todifludide the King from entring into the weaty. The King how- 
ever, it is certain, would look upon that argument with very different eyes ; 
and all the reaſoning of Kenney upon it would have been in vain. This is 
not, it muſt be owned, hiſtorian like—laying the cauſe of CEALLAacuan's 


conduct very deep : but I have always been of opinion, that, inſtead of diving 


into the ſecrets of the cabinet, in order to find the motives of the conduct of 
Princes; if hiſtorians. would deſcend from the character of politicians and be 


only men, if they would ſtudy the progreſſion and the artifices of love, and dive 
into the intrigues of the bedchamber where any ſuch can exiſt, they would 
bid fairer than they do for a true explanation of public councils; even of 


councils which produce the moſt important revolutions in every country. 


The truth and pertinency of this reflection * be the epology for its intro- 


duction here [4]. 


* 


However CraLLAcuan lhe be blinded as to the i impropriety of the 


| treaty, yet he ſaw clearly enough the i importance of that advice which Kzn- 
NEDY had given with regard to the province: and therefore taking with him 


only his body guards, a few of the nobility, and Duncnan the fon of 


KenNeDyY, he began his journey; committing to the father the care of 


the province during his abſence. The news of his arrival within the environs. 


heard any anecdotes relating to med eaſily 


of Dublin, where. the Daniſh Prince kept his court, being brought to 


'S1TRICK, his wife, who was an Iriſh lady of great family, expoſtulated with 


him upon the imprudence and mean ſpiritedneſs of giving ſo fine a woman, 
as his ſiſter was, to a provincial Prince, the mortal enemy of the Daniſh | 


race; and who had been the means of deſtroying ſo many of their prime 
nobility. But S1TRICE, who had 1 further from his heart than this 


(el The unnatural laſciviouſnels, of one one 00 our own 7 ROE which— without hating 
enough to be collected from the letters publiſhed 
in certain n e of greater familiarity and a 
more unlimited conſidence and ſubmiſſiqn, than any intereſt or abilities could merit, or than 
was ever ſeen before, from a ſovereign to a ſubject of the ſame ſex. But the favourite taking 


1 of this irregular paſſion, 72 becoming inſolent and imperious, grew diſguſtful : 


aboye all, the paſſion was diverted new and much younger object; and this was the 
true and e politicks, perhaps the moſt extraordinary that ever 


happened in any country; but bre , ed cate. 291-008 
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fidelity. He told her therefore very frankly, that he had made this propoſal 
with no other view in the world than to get CEALLAchAM into his power, 


and to effect that by ſtratagem which he could not do by force. Inſtead of 
the nuptial pleaſures. which the King promiſed. himſelf with his ſiſter, he 


aſſured her that his Majeſty ſhould: be made. a coſe i to the n af 8 
n Danes whom he Sag Age. 


1 + 
* ” 


| The wiſe of $1T"1CK 3 the diſcovery of this ſberts with a 1 


| N but he had preſence of mind enough to hear it without 
any viſible emotion or diflike. Could a native of Ireland, could a woman of 


2 good heart, could a Chriſtian hear of ſuch an infamous piece of treachery 
in order to execute ſuch a ſavage purpoſe, and not. conceive a deteſtation for 


the horrid monſter who had contrived it? Could ſuch a man, though he was 


her huſband, be entitled to her fidelity, when that fidelity muſt make her a 
partaker of his guilt? What then had ſhe to do under this dilemma but to 


act the part which ſhe did act? ſhe aroſe early the next morning, and diſ- 


guiſing herſelf as much as ſhe could, went ec out of Dublin ; taking 
the road which ſhe knew that CEALLAcyan muſt come through. As ſoon 
as he arrived at the place where ſhe ſtood, ſhe diſcovered herſelf to the King, 
related the horrid treachery: of her huſband, and adviſed him to ſeek his 
ſafety in a quick retreat. Having thus quieted her mind, without bringing 
- $1TRICK into any danger, ſhe made the beſt of her way home unobſervec 
by any body. Though no other motives than. what have been already 


aſſigned, are neceſſary to account for the conduct of this lady, after the ſecret 


of the perfidy was diſcloſed to her, yet a motive ſeems to be wanting to 


account for her great unwillingneſs that the King of Munſter ſhould be mar- 


ried to her huſband's ſiſter; with which, as an Iriſh woman, and a woman 
of ſenſe, ſhe ſhould rather have been delighted. There ſhould therefore 


be another reaſon for this inconſiſtency, as well as for the ſtep ſhe took to 


preſerve him; and it ſeems there was another, more powerful than all-theſe 


put together; of which perhaps ſome of my readets may have formed a 
ſuſpicion, though it hath not been mentioned: ſhe had been ſecretly in loves 


with CEALLACHAN from the time that _ was his . at Waterford 
r | ESE” with 


alliance, "w his wife's expoſtulation with great patience ; and though ſhe Novo. IL E 
was à native of Ireland, yet ſhe was his wife, and he had a confidence in her n 0 „ 
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| Doo, 1. ith S1TRIC 's ſiſter: As little therefore could the endure to ſee him in the 
22 poſſelion of another, though ſhe was a woman of honour and could not 


hope to enjoy him herſelf, as ſhe could to.ſee him ſacrificed to her huſband's. 
vengeance.— But to return to the King of Munſter, | 
As ſoon as he had received this authentic intelligence, which equally 


mortified and amazed him, he turned back with his retinue in order to eſcape 


the ſnare which had been laid for him, and which he was ſo near falling into. 


But whether 81TRIck had any ſuſpicion that his ſecret had tranſpired, or 


whether he apprehended that CEALLACHAN' might eſcape the aflaflination 
when he had him in his hands at Dublin, he ordered two. parties of Daniſh 
ſoldiers, one on each fide of the road, at a diſtance not to be diſcovered, to cloſe 
in his rear as he advanced towards the city, that his retreat might be cut off. 


No ſooner therefore had the King of Munſter made a motion to return, than 


he found himſelf ſtopped and ſurrounded by the guards of S1TRICK, who did 
great execution among his men. However when his men had recovered from 


the ſurpriſe which ſuch an unexpected attack had thrown them into, and had 
received the King's.orders to revenge themſelves as well as they could, no time 


was loſt, and no valour was wanting, in falling upon the Danes with a true 


Iriſh fury. They fell upon them indeed fo irreſiſtibly, that, had it not been 
for reinforcements continually coming in, the Danes would have been entirely 


cut to pieces. But they were fo near the city when the ſkirmiſh. began, that ; 


the alarm was given immediately; and freſh men poured i in ſo faſt upon the 


| Iriſh, that they could never diminiſh-the number of the enemy, though their 
own was diminiſhing-every moment. Though their reſiſtance therefore was 
long and reſolute, yet it was impoſlible to prevent their defeat; and it was 


the hard fate of the King, and of his friend Duxch Ax the ſon of Nunn, ; 


to be taken priſoner, and led in triumph | into Dublin, 


: There | is no doubt but S1TR1cx would have been much better pleaſed if 


7 ws had encreaſed the number of the ſlain ; as his trouble about ra would 


then have been at an end. But when they were delivered up to him as priſoners 
of war, he might have had a ſeruple in putting them to death; not a ſcruple 
of conſcience for he had been deaf to that long before but a ſeruple of 


fear; leſt ſuch a flagrant violation of the laws acknowledged in all civilized 


countries might be returned upon himſelf and his own people. He offered 


of of . . . 
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them thereſor ſuch terms of ranſom, as he was confident would not be 
and if thoſe were refuſed, he declared his reſolution of r 
moving wth to Ardmagh in ſo many days, and tranſporting them ity 
to Norway. The terms of ranſom were no leſs than the delivering into 
his hands the towns of Limerick, Caſhell, : Waterford, and Cork, with 
all the ſtrong garriſons in the province: of Munſter, and an erick or fine 
for every officer or ſoldier killed by the Momonians in the battles fou gut 
with the Danes by CEALLACHAN ; for the performance of which con- 
ditions, the. Prince of Munſter, and all the ſons of the Princes and 0 Tug 
of 2 "agony were to be > ONS. 


When the King lie card: theſs exorbitant demands, he defired fines to 


ſend one of his own domeſticks, who was taken priſoner with him; to 
the province; in order to know whether their liberty would be purchaſed 


by it at this rate; This requeſt being granted, and the terms of their 
ranſom declared to the meſſenger, the King inſtructed him privately, to 
tell KEXNE DV, that be his own and Duncnan's fate what they might, . 
he ſhould never allow the Danes any footing in Munſter : that he ſhould. 
aſſume the government of the province in his abſence; ſend Donoven 
his general, with the beſt troops he could get together, to Ardmagh, in 
order to reſcue them out of the hands of the Danes, who would ſoon re- 
move them thither ; and order all the ſhips in the harbours of Munſter 


to Dundalk; where the Daniſh fleet Jays leſt oy NY ſhould ene 


ſoon enou gh at Ardmagh. "+ 


With theſe advices; the wellenger was dipuched to Kznweoy; TRY 
be found in a condition almoſt rꝰady to execute them. For when ſuch 
of the guards, as had the good fortune to eſcape, returned home from 
the late ſkirmiſh, and related the news of the Daniſh treachery, with the 
ſlaughter of their comrades, and the captivity of their King and Dux 
' CHAN, the whole province was in an uproar, and waited for nothing but 


the word of command to revenge the perfidy of the Danes, and to teſcue 


the royal priſoners. This word had therefore been given by Kennzpr 
as the next in ſucceflion to the King; -and- the troops were almoſt al 
aſſembled, when the — arrived from CEALLACHAN. © 7 


_ Dono. II. 


Dove, II. 
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If the people of ihe province were ited. at the treachery of the Danes, 
er own King's captivity, their reſentment was not aſſuaged by the 


: terms inſiſted on for his ranſom ; and Kennepy had no other trouble in 


2s brought by the meſſenger, than in communicating 
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_ fidious enemies, and the importanc 


orders about Caſhel z and three thouſand of the Eugenians had been col- 


lected through the zeal and activity of the General Donove@n., When 
e expreſs: therefore arrived with theſe advices from the King, the forces 


| were joined as ſoon as poſſible ; and being: put under the command of 
Donovan, and the three brothers of KEN NED, who were to aſſiſt him, 


they began their march towards, Axdmagh. But before their departure, 
in order to inſpite the General with particular zeal and ardour upon this 

occaſion, KEN AD addreſſed him with a repreſentation of the nobility 
of bis deſcent, the magnanimity and heroiſm of his anceſtors, who had 
been Kings of Munſter, the probability of his ſucceſs againſt their per- 
to the province, and the glory to him- 
which would be derived from it. In their march they were joined 


by ſeveral other parties of the Dalgais, out of Thomond and other places; 


which, men. fs f 


e the uc, OE 4 the aa not. leſs than | 


11 mores . Me: n as a very 3 1 amazing cir- 
eme in the hiſtory of the Iriſh, that though they had been fo often, 
and for almoſt an hundred years, fubje& to the ravages of the Danes, 
though they were ſituated upon an Ifland, and were no otherwiſe there- 
fore to be attacked by theſe Barbarians than by ſea, yet in all this time 


we hear of no naval armament. among the. Iriſh. | Fleets of tranſports to 


invade Britain and Gaul, we have read of in ſome centuries paſt ; but 
no military {kill on board ſhips, either to defend themſelves or attack an 


enemy, hath till this oeeaſion been related. We are naw told, as it hath | 


been obſerved, that CEALLACHAN ſent inſtructions for all the naval 
force of Munſter to be made ready, and to engage the Daniſh, fleet, which 
were riding in the harbour of Dundalk, in order to carry him into Nor- 


way. This order being obeyed with the fame: alacrity that had-been 


ſhewn 
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ſhewn in collecting the land forces, the command of the expedition was . It: 


given to FalL Bur, the King of Deſmond; and about the ſame time that 


the army began its march towards Ardmagh, the fleet ſet ſail for the 
harbour _ Dundalk, conſiſting. of ſeventy ſhips well manned and armed. 


Though neither cannon nor fire arms were then invented, yet how ſuch. 


a force as this, ſo capable of annoying an enemy with their arrows, darts, 
and javelins, in cloſe quarters, and their ſwords and daggers when they 
laid each other on board, came to be ſo long neglected, it is impoſſible 


While the army halted in G for the fake of PA 1 pro- | 
viſions, a party of archers, and another party armed with ſwords and tar- 


gets from Munſter, to the number of five hundred each, joined the main 


body in ſupport of the common cauſe ; the deliverance of their King, 


and the ſon of Kennepy. The forces of Munſter were by this time 
grown to a very formidable army, which raiſed contributions upon the 
country for its ſubſiſtence. The Prince of Conaught, who ought perhaps 


to have lent his aid againſt the Danes, finding the people aggrieved and 


harraſſed by theſe contributions, applied himſelf to the general; and re- 
monſtrated againſt the injuſtice of plundering thoſe who were not parties 


in the quarrel; deſiring that he would order the booty to be reſtored, 


which the Momonian ſoldiers had collected. Had this remonſtrance and 
demand been as juſt as they were unreaſonable, it was not in the power 
of Donoven, to prevent the one, or to comply with the other. The 


army was marching againſt the common enemy of the Iriſn; it was im- 
poſſible to carry ſufficient proviſion with them; it muſt be ſubſiſted on its - 


march; and their friends ought voluntarily to have furniſhed them with-. 


out any compulſion, But to ſhew the Prince of Conaught, that it was 


merely for the ſake of ſubſiſtence, and not of plunder, that the army 


diſtreſſed the ſubjects of his father, Donoven aſſured him, that if any pro- | 


viſions remained after the neceſſities of his men wee. they a 
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for us to ſay; nor can any . n in —_ "_ be invented for. | 
v2 them. | 
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1 e an beer 2s this may appear to be to the Walk, it did 


not content the Prince of Conaught; and with the true implacable ſpirit 
of an offended Iriſhman, rather than not take his revenge, he would take it 
at the expence of his own country, and though it ſhould advantage the com- 
mon enemy. The Momonian army therefore being too powerful for him 
to meddle with, he privately ſent intelligence to the Danes, that it was upon 
the march towards them, and at all events determined to free their King and 
Doxcnan from their impriſonment. As ſoon as S1TRICK had received 


this information, who was waiting at Ardmagh, where the priſoners were, 
for KznneDyY's anſwer to his propoſals, he ordered the Daniſh Earls who 
had the care of their impriſonments to march out of the city with all their 
troops, and give the Momonians battle; whilſt he with his guards might 

* as unperceived 1 remove the priſoners aboard the fleet at Dundalk. 1 


| Whether SrTRICK thought only to make a diverfion for this oy wy 


ordering his forces to give battle to the Iriſh army ſo much ſuperior to them 


in number, and that they might make good their retreat without any confi- 


derable loſs, or whether he intended to remove the priſoners at all events, 


even to the ſacrificing his army that was detached to cauſe this diverſion, 
as ſoon as Donovon was informed in the beginning of the action with them, 
by ſome whom he had made priſoners, that the King and DuxchAx were 
carried away to Dundalk, being enraged at the diſappointment, he ordered 
no quarter to be given, and ſcarce a Dane outlived to tell the defeat. On 


the next morning early he marched the army to Dundalk, in hopes to ſur- 


prize the Daniſh General, and recover the liberty of his priſoners. But the 


few Danes who had eſcaped the ſlaughter having fled thither, and informed 
Strick of the great ſtrength of the Munſter army, he found it would be 


impoſſible for him to oppoſe them; and that there was no other way 


leſt to-ſecure his priſoners, or to provide for his own ſafety and that 


of his men, but by getting them all, as b faſt as ares on board his ge, 


_— in the bay. 


The e was orcs effected, when the army of Munſter "(hes 


| Dundalk ; Wane they hoped to incloſe the Danes as in a net, and either 


make 
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make them pticmete of war, or put them all to the ſword: but they had. Doxo. H. 


no ſooner entered the place under this expectation, than they found them- 


ſelves again diſappointed, their * carried nn ws; the n out | 
this misfortune, and a way to w ot 6 its — A a Hoek 


of their reach. 


fleet under a briſk gale of wind ſteering directly towards the Daniſh _ 
which they ſoon perceived to be the fleet from Munſter. In the ſame pro- 
portion in which they were elated with this diſcovery, the Danes were 
ſurpriſed and terrified. For when once they were embarked, they thought 


themſelves as much out of the reach of the Triſh, as though they had 
been landed in their own country, But inſtead of this fafety, they found 


themſelves on a ſudden in the utmoſt peril. There. was no poſſibility of 


eſcaping the Iriſh fleet, which would be almoſt along-ſide of them be- 


fore they could weigh anchor. and get under ſail; and if they attempted 
to diſembark, they were ſure to be cut to pieces by the Iriſh army. There 
was therefore no ſecurity for ban in this ſituation, but in their valour 
and dext c nin theſe. nen ene e ane , ge 


1 = lim . if he may be called athens - Danes i in ky 


utmoſt hurry and confuſion at his approach, made all the haſte he could 
to begin the attack; conſiſtently with that order and diſpoſition of his 
ſhips, on which the ſucceſs of naval engagements in a great meaſure de- 
pends. ¶ thè Danes were under a manifeſt diſadvantage i in having ſcarce 
time enough to form into a line of battle, yet they were much ſuperior i in 


the number of men, having all. the guards, and the remainder of their land 


forces on board; which, in ſhips without ordnance, make the principal 


petuoſity, boarded it ſword in hand. He had been ſcarce a moment on 
board, before he ſaw CEALLAcxuan bound to the maſt. . Nothing but 


the ſight of his King i 10. that poſition, | whoſe | liberty Was the great object 


of the expedition which he had the command of, could add to the-fire- 
of his valour on that occaſion ; but this fight ſet his valour in a blaze 


of fury, and regardleſs of prudence, lafety, or any other conſideration, 
he made his way to him throu 


"ry Vor. J. , how's | | 2 B b b wok | had 


part of their ſtrength. The Iriſh commander, like a brave man, ſought 
out the ſhip of the Daniſh general, and after attacking it with great im- 


blood and ſlaughter. As. ſoon as he 
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had ent the cords with his ſword, which had faſtened him to the maſt, 

he adviſed him inſtantly to repair on board: the Iriſh ſhip he had quitted, 

and leave him to fight it out with the General of the Danes. There was 
no time for conſultation, and Cx AI LACHAN took his advice: but though 
nothing could exceed the ſpirit and activity of the Iriſh Admiral, who 
ſeemed ſomething more than man, and who dealt death and deſtruction 
round him, yet he was not immortal. Surrounded at laſt by the Daniſh 
guards, and too forref bine Ames having boarded the ſhip. with him 
to clear the deck, he was nga amy ee fell overed 
with blood and e ' 


The Danih erben 5 PIE: conbiciees; ads W 2 Joſs of his own 
ſhip would in all probability follow the loſs of all his fleet, exerted his 


flcill and valour in order to fave it: and that he might ſtrike a terror and 


diſmay into the Iriſh, he cauſed the head of Farr Bnet their Admiral to 


he cut off and expoſed to view. FinGALL, the Admiral's ſecond, be- 
ing thus informed of his fate, reſolved ta revenge 


his death; and calling 
to his men to follow him, they boarded the Dane with an irreſiſtible fury. 
The conteſt was hot and bloody; but there being ſs many freſh men to 


ſupply the place of the flaughtered or diſabled Danes, the Iriſh had no 
proſpect of obtaining the victory. As unable however as FinGALL was 


to poſſeſs himſelf of the Daniſh ſhip, he was too valiant. an. Iriſhman to 


think of retreating to his own ; eſpecially without the deſtruction of $1- 


TRICK, in revenge of the death of FalL Bur. He took a reſolution. 


therefore in this dilemma, which is not perhaps to be paralleled in any 


hiſtory. Making his way up to $1TR1cx, with. his ſword, againſt all that 
oppoſed him, he graſped him cloſe in his arms and threw himſelf with 
him into the ſea; where they both periſhed together. Two other Iriſh. 
Eaptains, being fired with the glory of this action of PINOAII's, and 
being intent on ſecuring the victory to their countrymen, made their way 
through the enemy with redoubled fury, and boarding the ſhip in which 
were Tor and Maus, the ſurviving brothers of 81 T RTek, and then 


tze chief commanders of the Danes, ruſhed violently upon them, caught 


them up in their arms, after the example of Fixo ALL, and - Jutaping. 


evcrboard with them, v were all mee 2 
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The Danes being n aftoniſhed- and diſmayed at theſe aasee er- 
ploits of the Triſh, having toft their General and his brothers as well as vaſt 


anbimbers of other officers and men, and the royal priſoners being releaſed, 


— 
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began to loſe much of their oourage and to think all oppoſition in vain. The 


Itiſh perceiving the enemy diſpirited and giving way, purſued their ſucceſs 
with fo much the mor 
horrible flaughter enſued. Nor did the Momonians obtain chis Qt 
the firſt engagement at ſea which the Iriſh ever attempted—wi 


ardour; and boarding moſt of the Daniſh fleet, LY 


ous loſs; The Danes, beſides their. numbers, had greatly the — 1 


point of {kill in naval encounters; and they not only fought for their pre- 
ſent ſafety, but for their future peace and eſtabliſhment in the iſland. On 


the other fide the Triſh" contended not only for victory, but to redeem the 
King and country out of the hands of theſe treacherous and cruel enemies. 


This was therefore the moſt obſtinate and bloody battle that had been known 
between them for many years. The army which ſtood on the ſhore in fight 


of the whole engagement were like men diſtracted, becauſe they were ſo 
near and yet could give no aſſiſtance to their countrymen; who were over- 
matched in ſkill and numbers, and who for a great while had no proſpect 
of obtaining the victory: at laſt however it was completed, though very 


me an eee an derer err the Danes Me 149 . 


en 
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The FRF will 1 eaſily — U to himſelf the acclamations of ths army, ns; 
the expreſſions of mutual joy, when the Iriſh fleet approached the ſhore after - 
a victory ſo extraordinary. Nor was CEALLACHAN himſelf lefs delighted 
with his deliverance from a conſtant apprehenſion of death or ſlavery, through 
the ſavage and tyrannical temper of Sirxtex; with whom neither huma- 


nity nor the laws of N 1 had any weight. The King therefore ordered 1 


the moſt grateful ack to be made to all his forces by ſea and 
land for their fidelity and —_— and eſpecially to the former, by whoſe”. 
invincible courage he was enabled to regain his freedom, Having given in- 


iently for his fleet, he put himſelf once more at the head of we: w_ 
i order return to the government of his 
Bbd's 


* 


province. ? 


Wu 
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er for the care of the wounded and the priſoners, and having provided 


1 
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Dono. II. The King of "Mw ry a man of a mean and ſervile diſpoſition, envious 


— 


of the glory hich the Momonians had acquired, though over the enemies of 
his country, prepared to obſtruct his paſſage through his dominions, and to 


haraſs him in his march. To this purpoſe he collected all the forces he 


could at ſo ſhort a warning, intending to place them in different ambuſcades 
—for. he was neither generous nor ſtrong enough to attack them openly— 


that they might fall upon the army of CEALLACHAN, when they expected 


no oppoſition. and were prepared for no defence. But with what ſecrecy 


ſoever he might form this baſe and treacherous plan againſt his countrymen, 
he could not carry it into execution without its being known in part to the 
King of Munſter. The gathering his troops together at that time, without 
any apparent motive, was enough to cauſe an alarm; and there muſt be 
thoſe about him, who had ſo much love for their native country, as to deteſt 
and betray ſuch an apoſtate from it. It is certain however that CEALLACHAN 

by ſome means or other had timely notice of this deſign; and being out- 


ragiouſly incenſed at ſo much unnatural and unprovoked perfidy, he pro- 


claimed it to his Whole army; ordering no quarter to be given to th 


de men 
of Leinſter who engaged in ſuch a cauſe, but to hunt them down as robbers 


and beaſts of prey. This is one, amongſt many, of the diabolical effects 
of war; that innocent men, forced upon a 


ſervice which they perhaps 
abhor, muſt be ſacrificed to the pride, ambition, or malice of their maſters. 


But theſe ſevere injunctions of CEALLACHAN being carried by ſome deſerters 


to the King of Leinſter and probably by connivance, if not by order—he 


ſtood in ſo much fear of the reſentment of the Momonians, who were 


fluſhed with victory, and who were then prepared to receive him, that he 


deſiſted from his enterprize; and diſmiſſing his forces left the . of 
neee eee their march e any moleſtation. 45 


"Thej joy of that province at the return of. their King 7 his 8 


| who. was juſtly beloved for his many eminent virtues, may eaſily be conceived 


without any aſſiſtance from the hiſtorian. When he had ſettled himſelf in 
his government, and had thoroughly refreſhed and recruited his forces, re- 


flecting on the oppreſſion and the treachery of the Danes from which he 
had Juſt had a very narrow l he relolyed to called the whole Wr, 


N 
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of his province, to fall * ths in every. 1 and if poſſible to 2 Dene, 2 
them all out of his kingdom. To this purpoſe he began with thoſe that — oe 
bited in and about Limerick, and without much oppoſition obtained a com 
plete victory; ſlaughtering five hundred, and making priſoners of all the reſt. 

From hence he marched his army to the country of Caſhell, where was 4 
great deal of plunder defended by ſive hundred Danes: the former he took, 

and the latter he put to the ſword. The Danith General having received intel- 
ligence of this deſeat, gave him battle with an intention to recover the 
plunder : : but the Momonians were too ſtrong for. him : a great part of his 
army was deſtroyed; and he himſelf with the remainder very difficultly 

eſcaped on board their ſhips and put to ſea. | Having thus cleared his country 
of theſe invaders and ſecured peace to his province, he made an alliance 
with the King of the Deiſies, to whom he gave his ſiſter in marriage; and in 


a ſhorttime after deſcended quietly to his grave, to the ONO | Giſadvan- 
tage and ao of all his ſubjects. 8 | | 


ö Bor Lk. + 


In all checkt 1 ſucceſſion to the crown of Munſter at the "PTY a 
tp Apt was much conteſted : for a conſpiracy was formed by ſome of 
| the near relations of the ſucceding King, which in two years put an end to 
his life and reign together. Manon, the ſon of Kennevy abovementioned, 
was then called to the crown; who had one brother King of Thomond at 
that time, and another called Bx1ax Boxomy, of whom the reader will ſee — 
a great deal in the next book, who was then a General in the Munſter army. > 8 
As we hear no more of the father nor of the brother Duncuan who had | Tp 
been taken priſoner by the Danes with CE ALLACHAN, it is natural to con- 
clude that they were dead: and ſuch omiſſions as theſe occur very frequently 
in the ſhort hiſtorical accounts that are handed down of thoſe diſtant times, 
However were ſuch omiſſions as theſe the only ones, they would not be 
worth repining at; and may be eafily ſupplied by every diſcerning reader, 
But omiſſions, of much greater moment to good hiſtory, . occur in every 
| page of the materials from which, this ancient ſtate of Ireland is . 
| and Bogus this 1 is lo be mene it is not to be remedied. 


OY 
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The reign- of okay, Mia of 1 at this time, is a pregnant 
| _ of the truth of what I have aid : for though i it continued five and 
were 


=. 
Dore. = twenty years, yet we meet with nothing at all relating to him but * 1 


Wm PF 


not ſaid where he ſuffered a defeat, and many of his t 
whole country indeed was harraffed by the Danes and Norwegians alt through 


in the fragments which have eſcaped. 


very troubleſome to the Iriſh in many 


the action 
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been already mentioned, of his conniving at SiTRICK's treachery, and that 
he carried his army into the territories of Conaught—for what reaſon it is 


00DS$S Were ſlain. The 


his reign; and though there muſt be other matter for hiſtory to be recorded, 


yet the writers of thoſe times, it is ſaid, and I ſuppoſe not untruly, were 


obliged to uſe the ſword in the room of the pen; and inſtead of relating the 


tranſactions of their country, to employ themſelves in its defence. In the 
intervals of peace however, it may be preſumed that they returned to the 
buſineſs of their profeſſion, and that all the public affairs of any moment 


were recollected and ſet down, But I have, more than once accounted for 
the loſs of theſe narrations in the deſtruction of their archives by their foreign 
enemies, and how it happens that there are extras or abridgments of them 


mA 


ns were 
parts of the Ifland ; and for want of 
harmony and union among the natives, their attempts in general proved 


In this reign, it RIES obſerred, that the Danes and Norwegia 


ſucceſsful; for they frequently procured thoſe advantages by fraud which 


they conld not obtain by force. Thus the King of Leinſter and his children 


fell into their hands by treachery. ; whom they detained in fl 


as they could, and treated them with great ſeverity. - Theſe outrag 


je avwnkevied the King of Munſter, to revenge the cauſe of his 


preg ad common enemy: and by the particulars which are Fe 64 of 
it ſeems to have been an engagement between the whole body 

of the Daves i in the ſouthern part of the iſland on one ſide, NM 
nians,” headed by Maxon their King, and his brother Bx1an their renowned 


7 General, on the other. In this battle however the former met with à total 
overthrow, and with the loſs of almoſt all their chief commanders. T he 


governors of Waterford, Cork, and Limerick, were among the flain ; the 
number of which amounted to two thouſand in the field of battle : but as 


| they were purſued in their retreat into the city of Limerick and chaſed from 


ſtreet to ſtreet, the ſlaughter became more conſiderable, and the victory more | 


L _ The — wr" King of Munſter, to be plun- 


dered 
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dered by his troops, as a reward for their zeal and courage and an im- Doxo. II. 


* 


menſe booty of jewels, gold, and ſilver, and rich furniture, was found | + 

in it. When the houſes were thoroughly rifled and the plunder carried e 

off, the town was burnt down, the- fortifications were diſmantled, and 

the whole city and its ſuburbs rendered an heap of ruins. $60n after 

this victory, Manon, though a Prince of great valour and conduct, who 

had an undoubted right to the crown of Munſter, was for ſome reaſon or 5 

other, which is not mentioned, conſpired againſt by his ſubjects, ſeized 
upon, and conducted under a ſtrong guard as a priſoner to the enk 7 
of Oneschach, where he was d de put to deat ß. | 3 


x 
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effect on their countrymen in the north; who reſolved to oppoſe the pro- 
greſs of the Danes in Ulſter. To this end the provincial. troops were all. 
aſſembled, under the command of MoxTovuen,, the fon: of Next their 
General: and the foreigners were attacked with ſo much vigour and re- — 4 
ſolution, and the action was conducted with ſo much military ſkill by LL 
the Iriſh general, that the Danes were routed; with a ſlaughter of eight — 
hundred men, and their three chief commanders. Theſe two defeats, 
conſiderable as they were, yet were rendered much more fo in the con- 
ſequences which they had throughout the kingdom. For the Danes. 
having loſt their principal officers, and the, greateſt part of their forces, 

became diſpirited : they were afraid leſt the Iriſh, ſeeing ſo few of them 


remaining, ſhould agree together at once, to fall upon them every where. 
before they had procured a freſh ſupply from Norway, and ſo. extirpate 
their whole race: and had the-Iriſh not been doomed to be always ſa- 
erificed to their on inteſtine. heats and animoſities, the fate of the 
Danes at that time might have been ſuch as they apprehended. This 
apprehenſion. however induced them to ceaſe from all. hoſtility and op- 
preſſion :. and a ſpirit of freedom and tranquillity being; diffuſed over the - _ | 
| iſland inſtead of flavery and bloodſhed, the natives enjoyed a OE 
e | and ORG which ih had. been geren ee to for Nany.-, 5 . ; 
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Doro, 1. -But: this laſted i not e "The Danes e a daha which 


-gave them new life, and Encouraged them to return to their former oc- 
 .cupations of violence and rapine. The Iriſh had" ſo much experience of 
the treachery of theſe people, that in the intervals: of peace they were 
obliged to be upon their guard, leſt their ſecufity ſhould prove their ruin; 
and it was well for them that they were ſo. Thus, at a celebrate fair of 
| Roſorea, at this time, when the public tranquillity was undiſturbed, a 
very formidable body of the Daniſn army made a ſtolen march, in order to 
ſurpriſe them, and to carry off all the goods and merchandiſe exhibited on 
that occaſion. But the natives brought their arms to defend their property 
in caſe it ſhould be attacked and as ſoon as they received intelligence 
that the Danes were on their march againſt them, 'they left the fair by 
common conſent with their goods abroad; and though they had neither 
ſkill nor opportunity to draw up in a regular order, yet they fell upon 
the enemy with ſo much reſolution and unanimity, and the Danes were 
ſo much ſurprized in their turn with this attack, that a pannick took them 
at the firſt charge which they could not recover from, and four thouſand 
were killed in the battle and inthe purſuit. Such a victory as this, obtained 
by merchants and tradeſmen met together at a public fair, without order, 


and without diſcipline, is a memorable inſtance of what great things | 
may be effected by a body of . under an unanimous s reſolution t to con- 
£ uer or to We | * | 


4 


Thi inhabitants of the province of Oonade ht beigz alarmed at this 
infidious conduct of the Danes, and rouzed by the bravery of their country- 
men, determined to diſpoſſeſs the foreigners of that province: in two 
attempts againſt them they ſucceeded to their wiſhes; but the Danes were 
0 much enraged at theſe defeats, that they ſpred themſelves over the 
country, rifling all the churches and religious houſes that fell in their way, 
and plundering the unarmed inhabitants with great cruelty. This how- 
ever did not abate the courage nor the reſolution of the army of Conaught; 
on the contrary it whetted both; and they took an ample revenge for 
this laſt inſult on the province, by ſlaughtering or expelling all the 
Danes that were concerned in it. But the Danes were not the only fo- 
reigners 


ry 
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reigners which the Iriſh had to encounter at that time. RoDERICK, a ere u. 


Prince of Wales, a brave and experienced General, tranſported a great 


army of Welſh, in order to plunder the country, and if poſſible, to keep 

poſſeſſion of it. The natives received him with their wonted valour, and 
the Prince loſing his life in the firſt charge, the greateſt part of his army 
N ſhared his fate. About this time died DonoGn, the Monarch of Ireland, 
after a very inglorious, inactive reign of five and twenty years; if not in 
baſe alliance and confederacy with the Danes, at leaſt not their enemy. 


FR, 


"Conoats the ſon = MEzLMITH, of the Heremonian line, eien Conc. U. 
him on the throne; but not in his inactivity and want of love for K. D. 944. 


his country. For no ſooner did the Danes begin to raiſe diſturbances in 


his reign, than he collected all his forces to chaſtize them; and in the 
memorable battle of Mune-Bregan, defeated them with the ſlaughter of 


ſeven thouſand; the moſt bloody battle, if I remember right, in all their 
hiſtory hitherto. About this time the Danes of Ireland were converted 
to the Chriſtian faith; and it is ſaid, that they then built the Abbey of 
St. Mary's, near Dublin, for Monks of the Benedictine order: ou 
others have ſuppoſed | that it was founded long before, 


Manon the King of Munſter, being out to death in the manner above 
related, his brother BRIAN Boromy, and the General of his army, 
mounted the throne. Among ſo many diſtinguiſhed warriors of Iriſh birth, 


as we have already met with in this work, it is impoſſible perhaps to ſay 


whoſe ſpirit was the moſt magnanimous, whoſe courage was the moſt 
invincible, whoſe arm had the moſt ſtrength, whoſe zeal was moſt active, 
whoſe military {kill was greateſt, and whoſe head was crowned with the 
higheſt glory. But if BRIAN did not excel in all theſe particulars, it is 
certain that he equalled the moſt illuſtrious in any one of them ; and that 
he had greater ſucceſs than all his predeceſors, 


| When he had a his own ſubjects to account that ad. 1 
againſt his brother, and put an end to the diſorders in his province, he ſent 


a herald to proclaim war againſt the King of Oneachach, whoſe ſubjects 
had put Mallon to death, The King made all the haſte he could to 
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provide for his defence; and thinking his own atmy not ſufficient to 


make head againſt the Momonians, he took fifteen hundred Danes into 
his pay, upon whom he had great dependance. The King of Munſter 
marched at the head of his provincial troops, and had the illuſtrious tribe 


of Dalgais in the rear; and though when the battle was joined, it was 


; ritoties of the * of Munſter; and with the fury of an enraged and 


fought with great valour, yet the Momonians ſoon broke through tlie 
oppoſite army, and a terrible carnage enſued. The Danes endeavoured 
to ſave themſelves by flight ; but the greateſt part of them were killed 


in the purſuit, or taken priſoners ; and this ſucceſs drew the envy and 
all-will of the King of the Daiſies upon BRA N. 155 


Whether he had any alliance with the defeated Prince that Aired him 
up thus to revenge his cauſe, the hiſtory does not inform us : and though 
it is ſaid, that he was ſo unnatufal as to reſolve to take vengeance on the 
King of Munſter for the ſlaughter of the Danes in this battle, yet it ſeems 
incredible that this ſhould have been his only motive, or indeed the 
principal motive for making war upon him. For though we have had 
many inſtances in our own time and country, of very extravagant lengths. 
which men have gone in favour of its public enemies, yet the caſe before 
us is widely different: nor does the taking in the Danes by the Iriſh 


Princes, as auxiliaries, in their battles with one another, bear any pro- 


portion to the crime of taking ſatisfaction of the King of Munſter, for 
the overthrow which he had given the Danes, We muſt therefore con- 
clude, I think, that either the King of the Daiſies had ſome alliance or 
connection with the King of Oneachach, or that he had ſome animoſity 
againſt BRIAN, for other reaſons than his ſucceſs againſt the Danes: and 


if we ſhould ſay that envy at his growing fame, which began at that time 
to ſurpaſs the fame of all his contemporaries, had ſome ſhare in inclin- 


ing him to make war upon Br1an, it is an aſſertion which may be juſti- 
fied from human nature. | * 


But whatever were the motives of Do AL p, King of the Daiſies, hav- 
ing raiſed a numerous and well diſciplined army amongſt his own people, 
and taken a formidable body of Danes into his pay, he invaded the ter- 


bitter 
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bitter enemy, ſpread terror and defolation among the inhabitants. 4 ſoon 
as BRIAN received intelligence of theſe hoſtilities, and could get his troops 
together, he led them directly up to the enemy, whom he found plundering 
the country in a very mercileſs manner, It was impoſſible for the Danes 
to withſtand the valour and im petuoſity with which they were attacked by 
the army of BRIAN; and after a vigorous but ſhort reſiſtance, they were en- 

_ tirely, routed. The King of the Daiſies ſeeing his ſubſidies thus ſeverely 
handled, and his own forces ſlaughtering or giving way on every fide, ſought 
his own ſafety as well as theirs by flight. The purſuit was hot and bloody; 
and as this was merely a war of defence and unprovoked, the Momonians 
had their juſt reſentments to gratify, as well as to maintain their renown in 
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arms. The defeat therefore of the enemy, and the ſlaughter of the greateſt 


part of hem, did not content the King of Munſter and his army; but con- 
tinuing the purſuit to the town of Waterford, and entering the place with 
them, they put all the reſt to the ſword; and Dox Alp King of the Daiſies, 
was deſervedly among the lain. The city, which was then inhabited by the 
Danes, was ſacked and plundered by the conquerors; and after the booty was 
en away, it Ya ſet on fire in many places, and conſumed to aſhes, 


This great hero BRIAN, having thus recovered the tranquillity of his 
province, and by the glory of his ſucceſſes having eſtabliſhed his fame over 
the iſland, obliged the ſouthern half of it, called Leath Modha and fo often 
mentioned, to profeſs allegeance to him and pay him a tribute. But the 
Iriſh and Danes in the province of Leinſter ſoon revolted, diſowned his au- 
thority, and refuſed the tribute; and Brian found it neceſſary to chaſtize 
them for their diſobedience by force of arms. Therefore putting himſelf 
at the head of his veteran troops whom he had made invincible, he marched 
to Leinſter; and the army of that province, conſiſting of Danes and Iriſh, 
offered them battle. No courage, nor even fury, were wanting on either 8 


4 ide; but the Momonians by their experience and ſuperior ſkill, or by the 


good genius of their King, in a ſhort time broke the ranks of their enemies, 
and overthrew them with a terrible ſlaughter; leaving five thouſand dead in 
the field of battle. The Danes which ſurvived the action were purſued as 
far as Dublin; in which purſuit a great many mote were ſlain, and hoſtages 
weri delivered up for the fidelity of thoſe who were ſpared from the ſword, 

Gesa Bman 
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2 75 BRIAN then levied his tribute, which was ſent with him to  Kinkae't in the 


into quarters of refreſhment, PE lg > e 


of the Monarch Cox ALI through a reign of twelve years, is a rupture 
which he had with the King of Munſter ſoon after this battle—upon what 


imagine however from the warlike and heroic character of this Prince, that 


of their plundering the churches and religious houſes ; and off 


immenſe value. The Monarch having marched his army to Ardmagh in 


and lain. 
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county of Clare, where he kept his court; and his ede troops went 


The ofly notice, except what has been c which | is handed down 


grounds it is not ſaid—invading his province in a hoſtile manner, and putting 
two of his brothers to the ſword. All the other particulars of this expedition, 
and the manner in which it ended and was revenged by BRIAN, muſt be 
left to our own conjecture ; for there is no account. It is eaſy enough to 


he revenged this indignity from the Monarch of Ireland, and revenged it 
very ſeverely. "The remainder of this reign is taken up with accounts of the 
great ſucceſſes of the Danes under the command of GoprRTVY à ſon of 
SITRICK ; of their confederacy with the Iriſh i in the province of Leinſter; 


eir es rryin 8 
away three thouſand priſoners, beſides gold and ſilver and other booty to an 


order to put a ſtop to theſe depredations, was there ſet upon by the Danes, 
and their unnatural allies the troops of Le.. ter, W FT, were defeated, 4 


On the death of CoxNGALL, the throne of Ireland was filled by Do AL D 
* O Ne1LL of the Heremonian line, who may be called Dox AL p the fourth; 
and he fat upon the throne four and twenty years. His reign however was 
a time of great diſtraction, through the frequent hoſtilities of the Danes, and 
the oppoſition given to them by the Iriſh. The Monarch himſelf, upon 
ſome provocation or other, which is omitted, invaded the province of 219M 
aught, whoſe King had not an army ſufficient to make head againſt him; 
and DownaLD carried off a very valuable booty, and a great number 7 
priſoners. On one ſide the Danes who inhabited Dublin, made incurſions 
into the county of Kildare, which they plundered, under the command of 
AMELANUS their Genen. and on the other fide the Momonians unde! 
Wow their King, affaulted the Danes who inhabited Lene and ſet 

N | | = 
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it on fire about their ears. The King of Ulſter being provoked with the” Dos. IV. ; 
Lagenians, for the aſſiſtance they had given to the common enemy, and 
entring into a confederacy with them againſt their country, raiſed a formida- 8 

ble army among his ſubjects, marched with it into Leinſter, and plundered 

all the province from the barrow eaſtward to the ſea, Here he encamped- 

for two months, and withſtood the united efforts of on Danes and Lagern 


to diſlodge him and make him retire. 


Notwithſtanding the frequent perils and diſcomfitures which the natives - 
brought upon their foreign enemies, yet for want of that harmony which is 
one great ſtrength of a gation, and being iccurſed with inteſtine feuds and ; 
animoſities, the Danes ſtill continued their ravages in many parts of the king- 
dom. Thig induced the Monarch at length to fall upon thoſe who inhabited 
the city of Dublin; and their aſſociates the Lagenians; and a deſperate and 
bloody battle enſued. The ſlaughter was ſo great on both ſides, and eſpeci- 
cially among the chiefs, that the victory is given to neither. About the ſame 
time, the patriot and the hero BRIAN Boromy engaged the Danes of 
Inis-cathy, killed eight hundred upon the ſpot, and routed all the reſt, But | 
K1xoTH the primate, fo far forgot his country, his religion, and himſelf, as 
to aſſiſt the foreigners who lived at Dublin againſt the Iriſh: for the people 
of Leinſter being weary of the vaſſalage in which they were held, and taking 
advantage of the great ſlaughter which was made of the Danes in the laſt 
action between them and the Monarch, in which they loſt their three Ge- 
nerals firſt in command, refuſed any longer to be their auxiliaries. The 
Danes, being accuſtomed to ſo much ſubmiſſion from them, were irritated _ 

at this refuſal, and with the aſſiſtance of the primate made war upon the 
povinc troops; in which he Prince of Leinſter loft his. liſe. 


It is impoſſible to bi what provocations might have tempted the primate - . 
to act a part which was ſo unnatural and ſo much out of character; and . 
though there might be ſomething, if we knew the whole, which might 
alleviate his guilt a little, yet no provocations whatever could juſtify a Bar. 5 
a man of a peaceful holy function, in aſſiſting foreigners, if not Pagans, 
to make war upon his countrymen, and to bring them under their yoke. . 
Bot if here Is the inſtance of a — turning his croſier into a ſword, in 
favour... 
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IV. favour of choſe too whom he was bound by every tie to oppoſe, we have 
at the ſame, time another. inſtance of a King quitting his throne, leaving his 
dhe in a time of peril whom he was bound to defend againſt their 


enemies, taking t the habit of a religious, and ſhutting himſelf up in a cell. 


For immediately after this laſt victory of the Danes, DoxALD the Monarch 


| abdicated the throne, went to the converit at Ardmagh, and ended his days 


MIA. Il. 


A.D. 200. 


as a Monk. What a reverſe of character in two men of the greateſt rank 
in the kingdom; and what a proof of the deceitfulneſs of the human heart 


The King of Munſter, as though he was born to be the ſcourge of the Danes, 
revenged this laſt defeat of his countrymen, by giving battle to the foreigners 


at Inis-cathy; taking their three * erals „e and h 5 
hundred men. 8 

on Dod Ar p's quitting the throne, MaLAchv the ſecond was elected 
Monarch of Ireland: and though Waxre calls him his ſon, yet J can find 


no authority among the Iriſh writers for this aſſertion. On the contrary we 


are told by KEATING, that he was the ſon of the Monarch FLAN, which 


| ſeems likewiſe to have been a miſtake ; for he had been dead above threeſcore 


years at that time: indeed LyNcH and the book of reigns” have called him 


the ſon of DowaLD, but this is explained by O FLaneRTY, who ſays that 


MaLacny was. the ſon of another DoxaLD, the fon of Donovcn the 
Monarch, and therefore the grandſon of FL AN; which accounts for the 


| miſtakes of both the authors abovementioned. It is certain however that he 


was a Prince of the Heremonian houſe; and in the firſt years of his mo- 


narchy he approved himſelf worthy of his deſcent, by oppoling the freebooters 


with great valour and activity. The battle of Tara which he fought againſt 


the Danes of Dublin, and the ſons of Humynry one of the Generals 

whom Brian had taken priſoner, in which five thouſand of them were 
lain, makes a principal figure in the annals of his reign. Indeed this action, 
and the ſiege of Dublin which ſoon after followed it, with a ſmall rencounter, 


are the only inſtances which he gave of an active zeal againſt the enemies of 
his country, during a reign of three and twenty years. It is true that though 
he gave no more diſturbance to the foreigners, yet he was not yet ſo much 


addicted to eaſe and indolence, but that he could indulge a ſpirit of animofity 


againſt * 1 and carry hoſtilities into Munſter for the fake of 
1 ſome 
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bild the King Was 1 the province af Coe with his army 

againſt the Danes, to make this incurſion : but as ſoon as BRIAN was | bf 
informed of it, he marched back with all ſpeed to the reſcue of his „ 
country, which MATL Ach quitted on his approach: and this animoſity A — 
was remembered by BRIAN, when he who e it EN it had 


been Asökren. 


I have mentioned the ſiege of Dublin, undertaken by this Monarch ; 
and I muſt now return to it. Encouraged by his faccels at the battle of 
Tara, and being not yet corrupted with the eaſe and luxury of a court, 
he made an alliance with the King of Ulſter, by which they agreed to 
join their forces and attack the city of Dublin; the place of refuge for 
the Danes, to which they retired upon a defeat, 'till they were reinforced 
from Norway with a freſh ſupply. In conſequence of this treaty, all the 
_ neceſſary preparations for a ſiege were made; and the allied army, which 
was numerous and well diſciplined, fat down before the walls. With- 
out cannon, bombs, or mortar, or any other implements which modern 
times have invented for the diabolical deſtruction of mankind, the fiege 
of a city fortified muſt depend a great deal more on courage and activity 
than on ſkill and perſeverance: and accordingly when the allies had been 
three days entrenched, a general aſſault was made; and in proportion to 
the violence of the ſtorm was the ſlaughter on both ſides that enſued. The 
fury of the Triſh at length prevailed; their ſtandard was fixed upon the 
ramparts, and the Danes yielding the place, the Iriſh entered it ſword in 
hand. But the violence uſual on ſuch occaſions was reſtrained : the con- 
querors were contented with their victory, and the plunder which it 
afforded, without putting the wretched inhabitants to the ſword. All the 
Triſh priſoners, among whom was the King of Leinſter and his children, 
and ſeveral hoſtages of the firſt raink, who had ſuffered a long and ſevere 
confinement, were ſet at liberty; and the principal Daniſh officers took, 
their places. In ſhort their affairs by this conqueſt were reduced to great 
extremities, and they were obliged to ſubmit to whatever conditions 
the Monarch of Ireland thought fit to -impoſe. Theſe conditions, no 
. were thought hard by the "Oy and were . probably 


— 
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power; for they broke them very ſoon. 77 heir buſineſs then was to ſave 
their lives and their poſſeſſion of the city of Dublin, which muſt be done 


at all events; and as to any terms of peace which the Iriſh might inſiſt 


upon for theſe grants, they were willing enough to accept them, as in- 
. tending to truſt to time and accident to relieve themſelves from them. 
The conditions impoſed by MALAchx upon the Danes, were to quit all 
their conqueſts from the Shannon to the Sea eaſtwards; to refrain from 


all hoſtilities and incurſions, under the penalty of being cut to pieces 


without quarter; and to ſubmit to the payment of a large tribute. 


: But let us ſee the iſſue of this peace concluded with the Danes at 


Dublin. As ſoon as they had recovered themſelves by ſupplies from 
abroad of every kind, and had thought themſelves upon an equal foot- 
ing of ſtrength with the Iriſh, they returned to their former attempts 


againſt them, and to regain their ſettlements in the ſame manner as they 


did when no ſuch treaty was in being. This brought on a rencounter 
between them and the Monarch mentioned above, in which MALAchy 


defeated two of their champions whom he encountered ſucceſſively hand 


to hand; taking a collar of gold from the neck of the former, and carry- 
„ing off the ſword of the other, as trophies of his victory. But the 
Danes had received ſuch reinforcements, and were ſo incenſed at the hard 
conditions which the Iriſh had impoſed, that they exerted themſelves 


with redoubled fury; and the natives were in danger of being again re- 
duced to a ſtate of ſlavery. For the Monarch was by this time ſo given 


vp to a life of pleaſure, that the happineſs of his country was. ſacrificed to 


his love of eaſe and his. diverſions : and the provincial Kings, except 
BRIAN, were become ſo indifferent about the public welfare, that if 


they were unmoleſted themſelves they were content; imagining that the 
Iriſh government would laſt their time, and leaving poſterity to take care 


. of itſelf. 


"Theſe however were not the ſelfiſh, unworthy, and daſtardly ſenti- 


ments of the King of Munſter. He was continually at the head of his 


brave Momonians, chaſing. and harraſſing the enemies of his country from 
# ene | eee ä One 
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their inſolence, and made them glad ta be quiet in their ſettlements, ac- 
quired him ſo much eſteem and popularity among the natives, that they 
began to form a deſign of depofing their inactive and inglorious Monarch, 


and conferring the ſovereignty upon Brian, though of the Heberian 
line, becauſe they owed their lives and liberties to his protection. If the 


people in general were in this diſpoſition towards the King of Munſter, 
we may be ſure that his own ſubjects, who had great cauſe to love him, 
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one end of the ifand to another : and his zeal and foe, which humbled Mara. u . 


a 


and had his honour much at heart, would do all that was in their power . 


to improve it. They ſaw a fair opportunity of advancing their Prince 


to the Monarchy of the kingdom; and they were glad to have it in their 


power to ſhew their gratitude for his excellent adminiſtration. But as 
it might ſeem to be rather an effect of their partiality than of the King's 
merit, if the people of his own province ſhould ſtand alone in this de- 


ſign of leading him to the throne, they repreſented to the nobility and 


the gentry of Conaught, the diſtrefled miſerable ſtate of their country 


under the government of MAL Ach, and how much more miſerable 
it would have been through the ravages of the Danes, if BRIAN Bo- 


Roux their King, had not ſingly with his Momonians repelled their in- 


ſults: they deſired therefore that the chiefs of Conaught would join 
with them in a reſolution to depoſe the Monarch, and to (et the n 


of Munſter on the throne. 


This prdpoſil being ROWS to, the chiefs of the two provinces met-in 


council to deliberate on the meaſutes they ſhould purſue. The depoſal 


of a Monarch any otherwiſe than in battle, or by aſſaſſination, and once 


by baniſhment, was a thing unknown in Ireland; and it required ſome 
conſideration to effect it quietly and with ſucceſs. At laſt it was deter- 


mined to ſend ambaſſadors to MALAcHx to deſire him civilly to abdicate 
the throne, and if he refuſed, to compel him to it. Ambaſſadors of the 


firſt rank were accordingly ſent; who ſignified to him, in purſuance of 5 


this reſolution of the council, that as he neglected the protection of his 
ſubjects, and looked tamely on their oppreſſion by the Danes, as an 


unconcerned ſpectator, he was unworthy of the monarchy ; that a King 
of Ireland, who had the happineſs of his country at heart, would never 
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ſuffer the ravages of theſe mercileſs enemies to paſs unrevenged, as he 


did; that Brian Box o , the renowned King of Munſter, had alone 


undertaken the cauſe of Iriſh liberty; and therefore that he alone deſerved 
to wear the crown of Ireland, who knew ſo well how to defend it, with 
honour to himſelf, and with happineſs to his people. In ſhort, the 
ambaſſadors informed M ALACHY, that the chiefs of the two provinces. 
whom they repreſented, were determined to dethrone him ; and in order 
to prevent diſturbances, they wiſhed he would retire quietly to a 9 


life, and give no further trouble. 


As much addicted to indolence and pleaſure as the Monarch had been. 


for ſeveral years paſt, which in the ſituation his country was then in, was 


an unpardonable indulgence, yet he was naturally, as we have ſeen, of a 
warlike ſpirit, till it had been enervated with eaſe and luxury : and it is 


not therefore to be wondered at, that he ſhould receive ſuch an embaſſy 
with indignation ; that he ſhould refuſe to deliver up a crown at ſuch a 


requeſt ; and that he ſhould be determined to defend his right to the laſt 
extremity. The King of Munſter had not hitherto appeared to have any 


hand in dethroning MAaLacur ; and ſeems to have waited in expectation, 


that his Momonians would have been able to ſet the crown of Ireland 
upon his head. Had this deſign been effected, it would not only have 
leſſened the envy, and perhaps prevented the oppoſition, of other com- 
petitors for the monarchy, but it would alſo have abated the odium of 
BR1AN's uſurpation, who was of the Heberian line, and conſequently of 


his breaking through the conſtitution which had been preſeryed inviolate 


1 Ty ages. 


But when the king of Munſter perceived, at the return of the am- 
baſſadors, that nothing Was to be hoped for from MALAcuv without 
force, he laid aſide all reſerve; and reſolved to make uſe of the popularity 
he had acquired among the natives, to depoſe the Monarch and to ſeiſe 
upon the crown, For this purpoſe he raiſed a formidable army, not only 
of his own province, but in other parts of the ſouthern half of the 
kingdom, of which he claimed the government; and even took thoſe 
Danes into his pay whom he had ſubdued, and who had promiſed homage 

and 
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40 ſubjection to him. When all theſe forces were alſembled, he put him- Marta. II. 

ſelf at the head of his veteran Dalgais, and marched directly to Tara. But 
before he began any hoſtilities, he ſent a herald to MaLAchv, to demand 
his reſignation of the monarchy ; to bring hoſtages of the firſt quality for 
me ſecurity of his obedience ; and, in caſe of refuſal, to declare war , Againſt 
him. | g 


Ar 
3 


* 


The King of Ireland could not be ; ignorant of the vaſt: vreparationy made i 

by Br1ANn; but whether he did not ſuſpect that they were made againſt - lt 

| himſelf, or that he was deceived with falſe intelligence, he made no attempts A 
to oppoſe him. The Monarch's anſwer therefore was, that as his army was 
ſeparated, he was in no condition at preſent to give him battle: but if the 
King of Munſter would ſuſpend his hoſtilities for a month, that MALACHY | 
might be enabled to collect his forces, he would accept the challenge; or 
if his ſubjects refuſed to ſupport him with their aſſiſtance, he would ſend 
hoſtages to BRIAN, at the expiration of that term, for his reſignation of the 
crown, and for his own obedience to BRIAN as the lawful Monarch. In the 

mean time he requeſted i it as a favour, that the country of Meath might not 
be plundered, and that the Momonians might continue quiet in their camp 
at Tara. The King of Munſter was too generous an enemy, and too much 
of a hero, not to accept of theſe conditions; and his obedient army, though 
they longed for action, were reſtrained without difficulty from raiſing con- 

5 tributions upon the country, 


The . having gained ſo much time from 1 diſpatched 
meſſengers to the petty Princes and the nobility of Leath Con, or the northern 
half of the kingdom, to demand their aſſiſtance and advice upon this great 
_ occaſion : he ſent his antiquary particularly to the famous Hucy O Nei. 
a Prince of the north Hy-Nialls and chief of the territory of Tyrone 
of the Heremonian houſe, to require his proportion of troops to ſuccour him 
in a battle on which his crown depended; and in caſe of refuſal, to inſiſt 
on his ſending ſome hoſtages which MALAch might deliver up to BRIAN 
as a ſecurity for his own obedience ; becauſe theſe were the conditions he had 

been obliged to ſubmitto. The ſame meſſage was ſent to the Kings of Ulſter, 
and Conaught : and if they were unwilling to — him againſt the army 
Ddd2 of 


_ 
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pf MALA. u. of deci: the meſſengers had orders to declare, that his reſignation of 


the crown would be no diſhonour to him, but to them who denied him 


aſſiſtance, and whoſe anceſtors had filled the throne of Ireland for many 
_ ages. oy ME We) EO a ors 


Notwithſtanding the diſtreſs which was ſignified by this meſſage, the petty. 


Princes of the northern diviſion refuſed to obey the ſummons of Mar Ach; 


and the Kings of Ulſter and Conaught did little better. O Nz1LL ſent him 


word, that when the royal palace of Tara was poſſeſſed by his great anceſtors, 


they knew how to defend it againſt all attempts: and if Mal Ach was un- 
able to keep poſſeſſion of it, he had nothing to do but to deliver it up: that 


he had fate unconcerned and ſeen the blood of the natives daily ſpilt; their 
wives and children ſtarving in the woods; their cities, lands, and harbours in 


the poſſeſſion of foreigners; their churches monaſteries and chapels laid in 
Fr 4-4 ; and thatwhilſt he remained thus inactive, the King of Munſter, like 


| a patriot Prince, had reduced the common enemy, reſtored the liberty of the 


ſubject, and employed his time and his abilities for the public good. It was 
therefore no wonder that the affections of the people ſhould be alienated from 


 MaALacuy and transferred to Brian; and if this was not the caſe, added 


O Ne1L1., he ſhould not oppoſe the Momonians and eſpecially the tribe 


of the Des. whoſe virtues he reſpected, and whoſe friendſhip he 


deſired. 


When the meſſenger returned to the Monarch with this DE CHAR M ALA- 


cn was ſo ſtruck with the conſequences that might follow from O NEIL 1's 


neutrality or revolt, that he determined, if poſſible, to get him over. To 


this purpoſe he made a viſit to O NE1LL ; and as an argument which he 


thought would be irreſiſtible, he offered to reſign to him his right to Tara and 


its demeſnes, which had always been appendant to the crown of Ireland, and 
to ſecure his poſterity in the poſſeſſion of it; if O NxIL L would aſſiſt him 
with all his power, and oblige BR1AN to deſiſt from his intended purpoſe. 

Whether it was in the Monarch's power to diſmember ſo valuable an eſtate 
and the ancient palace 


from the crown for any longer time than he held the 


ſovereignty of the iſland, and whether any rang Monarch would have 
: "— 
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thought himſelf bound byi this 3 may be juſtly doubted, If not | Miah 


denied, 


O Ne1LL however required time to conſider of this 3 and to take 
the deliberation of his chiefs upon a matter of ſuch i importance to his family 
and the publick. When he had acquainted them with the motives of MAaLa- 
caY's journey, and the advantagious offers which he made for an aſſiſtance 


againſt BRIAN, the chiefs ſuſpecting the integrity of the Monarch, and that 


if he had it in his power to make good his propoſal, that he would not have 
it in his will, adviſed QNE1LL to return him a civil anſwer, but to refuſe 


intermedling in his quarrell with BxiAx which might prove of pernicious 


conſequence. But however upon ſecond thoughts, they imagined they 


might be able to draw ſome advantages to themſelves from this diſtreſs of the 
Monarch ; and therefore they propoſed, that if he would deliver up one 


— 


half of the country of Meath to them and their poſterity, as well as the lands 


of Tara to O Nz1iL and his heirs, in conſideration of the dangers 
they muſt expoſe themſelves to, in engaging in his defence againſt the 
Momonian army, they would . array themſelves in ns 1 


battle. 


Theſe conditions were accordingly offered by O Nz1L1: to the King of 


Ireland; who thinking them too exorbitant and ſevere, rejected them with 


| indignation, and returned home to his court. However being irreſolute 


and not knowing what to do, he ſummoned the nobility of the tribe of 
Colman, who were under his immediate juriſdiction as King of Meath, and 
informing them of the preſent ſtate of his affairs, and of the inſolent demands 


of O Ne1LL and his chiefs, requeſted their advice as to the part he ought 


to take, and that they would not forſake him in this extremity. The reader 


need not be told, that there is a wide difference between loyalty and 


affection; between living quietly and not rebelling againſt a Prince, and 


arming and fighting in his defence. Thus though the tribe of Colman 
retained their loyalty to Mal Ach as their lawfol* ſovereign, yet they had 
Joſt all affection for him: though they would not join with BRIAN 
who was a pretender to the crown, yet they would not fight for Mal acuy 


who had permitted the enemies of their ones to oppreſs and enſlave them 


without 
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Ne- U. without diſturbance. Ini this diſpoſition of il which was a very natural 


one, their advice to the Monarch was, that ſince he could not be enabled 
to decide the diſpute by force of arms, he ſhould immediately repair to the 


camp at Tara, make his ſubmiſſion to the King of n; and get the beſt 


terms he could 255 the reſt of his Wo.” 


 Mortifyiog as this advice muſt nedids bs. to a Monch, For Mal Ach⁰x 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of complying with it; and taking with him 


a guard of twelve hundred horſe, he went to the camp of Brian, where he 


was received with all the honour due to his rank. Here he related with in- 
dignation the treatment which he had met with from Hucn O NEILL and 


his chiefs; and though, being thus abandoned by his allies, he was obliged 


to reſign his crown and dignity, yet he honeſtly owned to the King of 
Munſter, that it was abſolute neceſſity and not any want of courage or reſolu- 
tion, that had drawn him to this ſubmiſſion. It is ſaid by KeaTinG, that 
BRIAN being touched with his misfortunes and with this ingenuous declara- 


tion, gave him another year to try his friends, and returned with his army ” 


to Munſter. But this, which has not the air of probability, is contradicted, 


ſays Mac CURTIN, by the chicf antiquary of Ireland who wrote the life 


of BRIAN; and who tells us, that he was then proclaimed and crowned at 
Tara, by the unanimous voice of all the Princes and clergy of the ſouthern 


85 diviſion of Ireland, and with the conſent of MALACchHVY. After this he 
aſſigned the depoſed Monarch his old inheritance as King of Meath; made 


5 him a preſent of two hundred and forty horſes, beſides gold and ſilver to his 


BRIAN, 


retinue ; and the next year he went to Athlone ard received hoſtages and 
| ſubmiſſion from the Kings and Princes of Conaught and Ulſter ; who if 

they were not pleaſed with the expulſion of MALacnay, and the inter- 
ruption of the ſucceſſion, yet acquiciced i in them chearfully without com 


plaining. 


In this manner was Mal Acur the ſecond depoſed from the throne of 
Ireland, after a quiet poſſeſſion of three and twenty years, without any 


| bloodſhed, or even the leaſt commotion. Such revolutions are ſeen ſometimes 
in other countries; they have been ſeen 1 in this in which I write: but in 


rel and | 
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Ireland, where the Monarchy was elective, where the conteſts for the crown — — 


were extremely violent, and where ſhedding each other's blood was almoſt 


as natural to them as the air they breathed, ſuch a revolution was new and 
almoſt miraculous. Had Mal Ach continued the ſame active zeal in the 
ſervice of his country, which diſtinguiſhed the former part oſ his reign, he 
would never have been depoſed : and had BRIAN Boromr led an indolent 


inglorious life of pleaſure, when the common enemy was depopulating and: 
laying waſte his country, he would not have been puſhed up into the mo- 
narchy. This is a leſſon to Kings, that their ſecurity does not always depend 
on title and poſſeſſion ; and that their own happineſs is moſt promoted by the 


happineſs of their people. It is a leſſon alſo to Princes who may be allied to 


crowns, that waſting their youth in eaſe and luxury and diſſipation, when 


their country is involved in war, is mean and diſhonourable : and on the 


other hand, that a martial ſpirit, heroic valour, and activity in the ſervice 
of their country, will ſometimes lead. them to a throne without a 1 
title. 


SE 


The renowned BRIAN BokoMy having acquired the ſubmiſſion of all” 


the Princes in the iſlandy and being univerſally acknowledged by all ranks 
of men as King of Ireland, a new ſcene of hiſtory will now preſent 
itſelf; which I ſhall reſerve to be the ſubject of the following book. 1 


wiſh it was in my power to conclude this, with any tolerable account 
of the affairs of Religion and the Church in Ireland, during the tenth - 
century; but no ſuch accounts have been preſerved. The only infor- - 
mation of this ſort that I am able to give the reader—and I give it not 
from any thing that has been publiſhed, but from authentic manuſcripts i 
communicated by a friend—is, that the Hy-Niall Princes gave abundant 
teſtimonies of their pious zeal, by their princely endowments of monaſtic 
Colleges, the repoſitories: of all the learning then in the world. Their 
zeal might in many caſes be tinged with ſuperſtition, yet till it was a 
pious zeal, as it flowed from a good principle, and had no impure mix- - 
tures of perſecution. Their moderation was viſible in the fooliſh ſchiſm . 
about the Catholic Eaſter and the Tonſure, which was. agitated. with fo 
much violence in England. and other countries: and though theſe Iriſh . 


Monarchs i 
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Monarchs rejected * * time the Goa decrees of Rome i in their 
own caſe, yet thoſe who had a mind to receive them were left at liberty. 
Thus thoſe decrees were received in the province of Munſter, without 
the ſmalleſt interpoſition of the royal authority: and to ſay the truth, 
ſuch a conduct of charitableneſs and moderation, when it does not pro- 
ceed from indifference in religion, deſerves much more the appellation of 
_ piety, than the zeal of Princes in later times, who gave no higher teſti- 
monies of their piety, than by infliting bodily tortures for the puniſh- 
ment of ſuppoſed ſpiritual crimes. Such was the piety, among others, 
of our ELIZABETH ; who is 10 unjuſtly celebrated ens what ſhe de- 


ſerves. 


From this ſtate of 450 it my be condfides: I think, not We: 
that in thoſe old times which we call barbarous, the Iriſh Princes had 
more good ſenſe and knowledge i in caſes the moſt important to mankind, 
than more modern Monarchs in nations of greater light. But be this 
as it might : if we frame our idea of the Hy-Niall Princes from what 
we ſee of Monarchs in our own time, we ſhall be deceived extremely, 
A modern King has very little to do : he delegates his power, and often 
his whole authority, to others: ſkreened from public inſpection, his per- 
ſon, if not his conduct, is ſecured from the contempt, to which perſonal” 
_ weakneſs and ys vices are expoſed. But a Monarch of Ireland had 
almoſt every thing to do : attended with little pomp to dazzle the vulgar 
and throw him at a great diſtance, aſſiſted and covered with no miniſters, 
he owed almoſt all his power and authority to his own virtues and 
abilities. Theſe indeed were chiefly of the popular kind; and it muſt be 
owned that what recommended and ſet off the hero, did but too often 
diſgrace the man. Upon the whole perhaps, it is better for mankind,” 
that the ſervility, the adulation, and the refined treachery of modern 
courts ſhould prevail, than the fierce Oy” the forward independancy, 
and open licenſe 1 former times. PT 


The catalogue of the ee of Ireland, in the ninth and tentn 
centuries is a very ſhort, one; and it would be ſhorter ſtill if we were 
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to confine it to thoſe who lived there. The continual wars with the 
Danes through ſo many years, rendered Ireland unfavourable to learning, 
and learned men, and amongſt many others who were driven abroad, 

to ſeek that repoſe which is ſo neceſſary for ſtudy, and which was not to 
be enjoyed in their native country, Al BIX and CLEMENT went to 
France; where their learning and abilities procured them the favour of 


CHARLES the Great. Some of AL BIx's Epiſtles, WakE ſays, are ex- 
tant, and certain rhetorical rules. CLEMENT his colleague wrote ſome 


grammatical pieces ; and among his works are reckoned a Summary, and 


a book on the agreement of the Evangeliſts. The French, fays Lu- 


POLDUS BEBENBURGIUS, may compare with the Romans and Athenians 
by means of CLEMENT an Iriſhman. The reader will ſee from this 

account, that if England owed its beſt inſtructions in Chriſtianity and its 
pureſt zeal, to the Iriſh, as it hath been ſhewn above, the Iriſh may alſo 
claim the honour of introducing Tearving into France. 


CL avDs, another pious and learned Iriſhman, who lived in the be- 


ginning of the ninth century, and whom the wars had driven abroad, 
' wrote a commentary on S. MaTTHEw, on the Epiſtles of 8. Paul, on 
the Pentateuch, the books of Josxv a, Judges, and the Pſalms ; beſides 


hiſtorical Memoirs, Homilies, a Summary, and a book on the agreement 
of the Evangeliſts. Joun ERIOENA, a native of Ireland, a man of a 


ſearching wit, and great eloquence, ſays WaRe, applied himſelf to letters 
in his own country from his infaney, and in his youthful days travelled 
into France, and was for ſome time at the court of CHARLES the Bald. 


About the end of the ninth century, he came into England at the requeſt 


of King ALFRED ; who employed him ſome years in the reſtoration of 


learning in the Univerſity at Oxford. He then retired: to Malmfbury 
Abbey, where he died of ſome wounds he had received from his ſcholars, 
and was by ſome eſteemed a martyr. This account, however, though 
copied from the Engliſh writers, is much conteſted by HarRis, who 


thinks that they have blended what relates to three diſtin& perſons of 


the name of Joux in that century, and applied it all. to Erigena. Be 
this as it might; he tranſlated and wrote ſeveral books in different lan- 
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calls him another CHRVYSOSToM, a famous ſcripturiſt, bach wrote in a 


very elegant ſtile of the nature of all things.” 


The famous CoRMAC . who wrote the Pſalter of 


- Caſhall, has been already mentioned as King of Munſter, and a celebrated 


poet: and beſides him, there is no other writer recorded in the tenth 
century, which, from the ſcarcity of writers, is called, the dark and 
unhappy age — but PROBus, of the Iriſh nation. He wrote the life of 
S. PATRICK, in two books, which may be found in Bepe's works, to 
whom they are falſely aſcribed. Whether. this was PRoBus the Gram- 
marian, whom ſome make the author of an ancient commentary on Ju- 
VENAL, ſeems undetermined. When one conſiders the continual wars 


in this laſt century with the Danes, it is not to be wondered at, that lite- 


rature ſhould be almoſt extinguiſhed, and that ſo few men of learning 


, ſhould be found in Ireland in that period. It is impoſſible for arts or 


ſciences to flouriſh, or even almoſt to exiſt, in a country where the in- 
habitants are either called away to the field to defend their liberties and 
lives, or when they are under conſtant alarms from an enemy len their 


a Property be loſt at home. | 


The time however was nowy approaching, when the invaſions of the 
Danes, the battles of the Iriſh with them, and the power which they had 


FD acquired i in Ircland, with ſome ſhort interruptions, through a courſe of 


two hundred years, were all to be at an end. 


Such was the PO” "i turn 5 affairs brought about by providence in 
the Iriſh nation, by the quiet depoſal of MaLacny from the throne, 


and the advancement of BRIAN, contrary to the conſtitution, without 


bloodſhed. When the hopes of the Iriſh, and the fears of the Danes. 
ſeemed to be almoſt at an end, the great diſpoſer of all things on a 
ſudden changed the ſcene ; and the intereſt of that people in Ireland 


was quite determined : an intereſt which had coſt rivers of blood, and 
a great 
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a great deal of time and nialoncs to plant and cultivate, Next to the 


. R M 


pleaſure and good providence of Gop, it ſeems principally to have been 
owing to the daring and active ſpirit of Bx1an Box OMV, and which 


deſcended to his poſterity. But whatever occaſioned this turn in the 


affairs of Ireland, it muſt be owned to have been aſtoniſhing, that an 


intereſt ſo antient, and ſo well eſtabliſhed, was ſo ſoon and com- 


* broken and — * 
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H E quiet reſignation of the throne by MAaLacav, together with 

| the great number of Chiefs and Princes who deſerted him, made ſo 
general an impreſſion throughout the nation, that without taking 
time to conſider that the advancement of BRI BOROM was againſt the 


right of ſucceſſion in the Heremonian line, they preſently entered into his 
meaſures, and almoſt unanimouſly acquieſced in placing him on the throne. 


It muſt be owned however that there were ſome petty Princes, who either 
having claims of their own upon the crown, or out of friendſhip and alliance 


with the depoſed Monarch or out of ill will to the ne one, oppoſed them- 
ſelves to the general voice; and though they did not pretend to make war 


upon BRIAN, yet they refuſed to acknowledge him for their lawful ſovereign. 


But he gave them no time to form themſelves into conſederacies and acquire 
| | ſtrength 
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| ſrength againſt him. He ſent his ſon Mok rod with ſome of the, pro- 4 ; 


vincial troops of Munſter and Leinſter, particularly with the martial tribe 


of O Neills, againſt ſome of theſe malecontents ; and they carried away 


ſpoils to a great value with three hundred priſoners. He himſelf marched 


at the head of a great body of forces againſt others, whom he ſoon reduced 


to obedience. The principal nobility of the province of Ulſter met him 


with their hoſtages, as a ſecurity for their allegeance, as did alſo thoſe of the 


country of Tirconnel. In his progreſs he went to Ardmagh, and laid 


twenty ounces of gold upon the altar by way of oblation to Heaven for his 


advancement to the monarchy. Whilſt BxIAx and his ſon were employed 
thus in eſtabliſhing the tranquillity of the iſland, the Danes were not idle in 
endeavouring to diſturb it. The coaſts of Ulſter were plundered with great 
cruelty, and many ſpoils and priſoners were carried off. Another party landed 
upon the coaſts of Munſter, plundered Cork, and ſet it on fire; and a third, 

in conjunction with ſome of the inhabitants of Leinſter, entered Meath and 


committed many dreadful ravages. But theſe incurſions were very amply 


revenged, and the laſt eſpecially by MoxTocn the Monarch's ſon. The 


Daniſh Prince and his ſon were taken by ſtratagem, and put to death: 


Mok roc harraſſed the Danes and their allies in Leinſter, with his victori- 


ous army, to the walls of Dublin; making them pay very ſeverely for their 
pillage i in the country of Meath. 


The new Monarch having fixed himſelf in the quiet poſſeſſion of the 


| throne, and ſuppreſſed all his foreign and domeſtic enemies, he was refo!ved 
to approve himſelf as great in e as he had been in arms, and as fit to 


direct affairs in the cabinet of Alte, as to lead an army on the day of battle. 

He had given many proofs of His being a General invincible in the field, of 
conſummate experience in the art of war, of munificence to his friends, and 
: of clemency to his enemies. But theſe were not all the qualifications he 
was poſſeſſed of, nor theſe all the virtues which filled the heart of BRIAN. 


His heroic victories and accompliſhments, in an age of heroiſin, and among 

a people who carried it higher than almoſt any other natipn round the globe, 
could not fail to attract the affections of his ſubjects in a great degree; but 
there was ſtill ſomething wanting to complete his own glory and the happineſs 


of his a and this the Monarch undertook with equal alacrity and 
ſucceſs. 


* 
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— uſeful to their people: but in ſuch times as thoſe, and in ſuch a country as. 


Ireland, they were abſolutely neceſſary. However when this people were 
entirely at union among themſelves, and free from all incurſions or even the 


feat of any enemies, this ſkill and courage was no longer neceſſary, was no 


longer uſeful ; and other qualifications muſt be poſſeſſed, other virtues beſides 


munificence and clemency muſt be exerted by a ſovereign, to make him 
amiable in himſelf and beloved by all his _—_— Let us ſee what the 


Monarch did i in order to this end. 


Though Baia hed triumphed over all his enemies » Savin and domeſtic, 
and a general tranquillity þnknown to moſt of his predeceſſors prevailed 


| univerſally over the iſland, yet he had ſenſe enough to know, that it would 


be in vain for him to attempt the reformation of thoſe diſorders which the 


| wars had introduced into his dominions, unleſs he could ſecure the kingdom 
from freſh commotions : and he had knowledge enough of his countrymen 


to be convinced, that nothing could ſo effectually contribute to prevent 


theſe, as keeping the petty Princes and the chiefs in temper. Wherefore 
the firſt thing he did was to confirm them all in their ancient privileges, and 


to beſtow preſents or honours of different kinds upon them all according to 


their degree. The one ſhewed his inviolable regard to juſtice and liberty; 
and the other was a proof of his generous and princely ſoul: and whenever 
that proof is wanting, a Monarch may be juſt, may be merciful, may enact 


good laws, and conſult the wellfare of his people, but he will not be 


beloved, he will be deſpiſed and cenſured. No character in men of wealth 
produces more contempt and diſeſteem than that of covetouſneſs; but in 


Princes, in whom private frugality is not a virtue, it will be always held 


devefiable. 


When Brian had thus ſecured the loyalty of his nobles and great men 
in the only way that it can be ſecured—by winning their hearts, his next 


care was to provide for the intereſts of religion, which had ſuffered ſo greatly 
in the Daniſh war. To this end he ſummoned the clergy of every order; 


and making a ſtrict enquiry into the pretenſions of every one who had been 
8 1 he reſtored them all to their ſeveral clams; every Biſhop to his- 
> dioceſe, 
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dioceſe, every abbot to his monaſtery, and every prieſt to his churc\. 
The temporalities alſo, which had been ſequeſtered by the Danes to other 
purpoſes, were recovered again to the right owners, and eſtabliſhed on 
their old foundations. It muſt be obſeryed to the honour of this Mon- 
arch's underſtanding, as well as of his goodneſs of heart, that this ex- 
traordinary care of religion and its miniſters, was a ſtep as political as it 
was pious: and it is a leflon to Kings and rulers of modern times, that 


in order to be ſecure and quite at eaſe in the ſtate, they ſhould take care 
to adds an intereſt in the church. 


more reſtored, Bxi Ax made it his buſineſs to ſecure and improve it as 
much as poſſible, He added to the re-edifying of the monaſteries that 
had been deſtroyed, and the repairs of ſeveral churches, the founding 
of the cathedral of Killaloe : and he recalled the exiled members of the 
collegiate ſocieties, and reſtored them to their employments and re- 
venues. 


5 


the clergy of that time ſhould die with them, and not deſcend to their 
poſterity, reſolved to encourage the intereſt, and revive the ſtudy of learn- 


ſeveral parts of the iſland. In theſe ſeminaries were taught the liberal 
ſciences, and all the branches of philoſophy and polite literature, as well 
as theology. With a munificence becoming a Monarch, and as a patron 
of learning which all Monarchs ſhould be, to add to their uſefulneſs 
and importance he built public libraries for poor ſtudents, and ſup- 
ported youths of genius in their ſtudies, who had not the means to ſup- 

port themſelves. He ſpared no coſt nor labour by favour or rewards to 


procured: and having thus revived the decayed ſtate of learning, many 
men of great abilities in all profeſſions, were trained up, to the great 
"advantage of Church and State. But becauſe this noble deſign muſt have 
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The fair face of tigers Shak had been long obſcured, being once 


But beſides the motives of piety and of his own genius, BRLax, who 
knew the uſe and ornament of knowledge in religion, leſt the learning of 


ing. To this end he repaired the academical colleges that had been de- 
ſtroyed by the Danes, and erected new ones where they were wanted in 


loſt 


provide the moſt eminent profeſſors for theſe academies that could be 
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loſt a great part of its uſefulneſs, if proviſion had not been made for the 


elements and firſt foundations of learning, therefore Bzx1av repaired and 


added to the public ſchools ; and encouraged all the people of ability to 


fend their children to them. I faw in the College library a manuſcript 
hiſtory of Ireland by GeoGHAGAN, tranſlated from an old book, which 


is aid by the author, to be compiled from Cor umcirr, O Mors, and 


others, that were profeſſed Iriſh Chroniclers. In that work it is related, 


that BRIAN obſerving into what ignorance the kingdom was fallen, 
by the devaſtations and outrages of the Danes, having aſſembled all the 
nobility, biſhops, and great men at Caſhell, he cauſed all their hiſtory 


from the time in which it had been left off, to be recorded in the Pſalter 
there, which they all ſigned; copies of which were ſent into every pro- 


vince for the uſe of each provincial King, and no credit was to be given 
to any other relations of public affairs than what were contained in thoſe 
chronicles.” Though BRIAN did not live to execute all the great de- 
ſigns he had formed to promote learning and religion, yet he lived to do 
a great deal ; and more, it may be faid truly, than any other Monarch 
that had gone before him, or followed after him. 


The great actions of ING which 3 already mentioned, 
are evident demonſtrations of his piety, wiſdom, and benevolence, as a 
legiſlator: we are next to ſee his regard to juſtice and humanity, his love 
of his country, and a conſtant attention to the public good. As the 
Danes were a mercantile people, and imparted many commodities for 


uſe and pleaſure, which made their commerce a benefit to the nation, 


the Monarch permitted thoſe who were ſettled in the Sea ports, in Dublin, 
Wexford, Limerick, Waterford, and Cork, to remain there for the ſake 


of trade; taking ſecurity for their allegiance, and a large annual tribute 


for his protection. But all the reſt of the foreigners were expelled out 
of the iſland ; and the territories which they were poſſeſſed of, and which 
he recovered from them, he returned to the original proprietors who were 


living, or to thoſe of their poſterity who could make out their claim : 


the other lands, for which no owners were to be found, he did not re- 


ſerve for ſycophants and favourites the needy and ra pacious locuſts of a 


ede to enrich his own relations; but he diſtributed them amongſt 
a people 
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a people uſeful to a * the induſtrious and ſkillful Bebabsehr in order 
to encreaſe and encourage agriculture. The great mind of Baran was not 


to be corrupted and enſlaved by flattery : he was his own miniſter; and he 


diſpenſed juſtice to the meaneſt ſubject in his dominions with an impartial 


hand. In order to prevent confuſion, and to preſerve the genealogies with 


more regularity, he appointed ſurnames of diſtinction to all the ſeveral 
branches of the Mileſian race, and to the other principal families in the 
kingdom; which was a thing unknown in Ireland, till that time: and, ac- 
cording to the obſervation of ſeveral writers, it was not till this time that 


ſurnames began to be aſcertained in France, England, and Scotland; firſt 


among people « of diſtinction, and afterwards by degrees, _ the inforioe 
| ſort. 99 


That he might encourage inland traffick and correſpondence, and conſe- 
quently promote acquaintance and harmony among his people, as well as 
their eaſe and pleaſure, BRI Ax built bridges over ſeveral deep rivers, and 


made fords in others that before were not paſſable; he mended the hig! 


roads that were capable of being mended, and laid cauſeways along others 
whoſe ſoil was too deep and miry. Having obſerved the great utility of 
garriſons to the Danes, he made uſe of all their raths or forts to the ſame 
purpoſe, and erected other fortifications in all the parts of the kingdom where 


they were wanted. Through a partiality, which I think not diſcommendable, 
for his own province of Munſter, of which all his anceſtors had had the 


government from the earlieſt ages of the pentarchy, and where he then kept 
his court, he fortified no leſs than thirteen royal palaces in that province; 
in order to ſecure it from foreign or domeſtic enemies. All the corruptions 
which had crept into the eſtabliſhed laws of the kingdom were expunged ; 
and new laws were added to thoſe already in force. In ſhort the people were 


inſpired with ſuch a ſpirit of honour, virtue, and religion by the great example 
of BRIAN, and by his excellent adminiſtration, that, as a proof of it, we are 


informed, that a young lady of great beauty, adorned with jewels and a coſtly 


| dreſs, undertook a journey alone from one end of the kingdom to the other, 


with a wand only in her hand at the top of which was a ring of exceeding 
great value: and ſuch an impreſſion had the laws and government of this 


Monarch made on the minds of all the people, that no attempt was made 
Vor. I. e e. upon 
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upon her honour, nor was the robbed of her clothes or jewels. Such ſudden 


mighty changes, do the m"_ of a great, and the _ of a wiſe n 
1 Fi | 


In order ſtill farther to preſerve the public tranquillity, Baran appointed 
a governor over every cantred of land and every city throughout the iſland ; 
and to prevent any diſputes among the petty Princes and chiefs, he ſet forth 
injunctions to regulate their precedency in all public places. Becauſe how- 
ever trifling this affair may ſeem, and is really ſo in fact, yet it hath occaſioned 
diſputes which have had very ſerious and important conſequences. Beſides, 
made as men are made, ſcarce any thing of a public nature is too trifling for 
the attention of a wiſe and good legiſlator. The Danes in Ireland, it hath 
been obſerved, had been for ſome time converted to the Chriſtian fath ; but 
this converſion, it may be preſumed, was not general. For at this time an 
ordinance was proclaimed by Bx:an, that no Dane ſhould continue to live in 
any part of Ireland who had not embraced the Catholic and Apoſtolic faith : 
and that they might not relapſe into the idolatry and ſuperſtition of their 
former ſtate, they were all of them to hold their favours of the Monarch, 
upon no other terms, notwithſtanding their tribute, than doing their duty 
to Gop, and adhering to the religion of CHRIST. This condition was ſo 
| well obſerved by theſe foreigners, that they not only all profeſſed to believe 
in him and were -baptized, but many of them became fo exemplary and 
ſo learned, as to be conſecrated Biſhops of the cities which they inhabited, 


by their countrymen the Norman Archbiſhops of Oy as we ſhall ſee 
in its ads. _ 


Having given the reader this 1 view of the oublic acts of "Pay which 
ſhew the greatneſs of his underſtanding and the goodneſs of his heart, ſome 
account muſt now be related of the magnificence and ſplendor with which 
he ſupported his royal dignity; in order to convince him that BR IAN acted. 
the Monarch in every circumſtance of his reign. The place of his reſidence 
was at the palace of Kinkora, the ſame as when he was only King of 
Munſter; but here his court, his retinue, and the ſumptuous hoſpitality of 
his table, were in all reſpects becoming the majeſty of a King: of Ireland. 
Theſe may be gueſſed at in ſome 2 from the 8 quantity of 


proviſions 


his conſtant revenue from his own province of Munſter. The former is com- 
puted at two thouſand ſix hundred and ſeventy oxen, one thouſand three 
hundred and ſeventy hogs, one hundred and eighty tons of iron, three hun- 
dred and twenty five hogſheads of claret from the Danes of Limerick, one 
hundred and fifty pipes of other wine of various ſorts from the Danes of 
Dublin, and five hundred mantles from the country of Tirconnell. - Theſe 
annual tributes, which together with twelve hundred oxen and a thouſand 


mantles from the province of Munſter when the King of that province was 


not Monarch, were eſtabliſhed by ancient laws for the uſe and ſervice of the 


crown; and each eu had its known proportion, which it is not nn 
to recite. | 


The book of Rights of Munſter, firſt begun by BinzgN—and . 


Dr. RayMonD fays, is the oldeſt book of hiſtory extant next the Greek and 
Roman—#gives a particular account of the chief rent or tribute dye to its 


Kings from their own province ; as well as from ſome other particular territo- 
"ries in the reſt, by ancient cuſtom for former ſervices. I do not think it 
material enough to trouble the reader with this recital, and ſhall inform him 
only that in the groſs, it amounted to fourteen hundred and fifty oxen, three 
' thouſand fix hundred and fifty cows, four thouſand eight hundred hogs, 

two thouſand ſix hundred wethers, one hundred horſes, eleven hundred and 


fifty mantles, a fleet well manned, a body of armed men to attend the King 
from Oſſory, another body of armed men in honour of St. PATRICK and 


againſt the Danes from Conaught, the Boromean tribute from Leinſter, and 
an hoſt of armed men from the Danes of Dublin againſt Leinſter in caſe of 


their diſobedience: and theſe rights and privileges—except thoſe relating to 


the Danes—are ſaid to have been paid from the time of ANGus, when St. 
PATRICK firſt arrived in Ireland, to the diſſolution of their monarchy, 
Theſe great revenues, which were ſcent every year to the palace of Kincora 


from his own and the other provinces, will give the reader ſome idea of 


the pomp and grandeur of the court of Brian; where none were permitted 
to wear their r but the renowned tribe of the Dan who were his 


— which was annually ſent in by the other three provinces, befides 


BRIAN. 
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When Bix had eſtabliſhed peace, and given a happineſs to his 
kingdom, which it had ſcarce ever known before; and when by his public 
munificence, and other virtues and accompliſhments, he had recovered 
the ancient character of the Iriſh, which had been long upon the decline, 


he determined to build a fleet of ſhips; not only to prevent any more 
invaſions from the Danes, but to make his power formidable at ſea. Not- 


withſtanding this is the natural and proper ſtrength of an iſland, yet this 
was never attended to in that country ſo much as it ought to have been, 


eſpecially after it had been harraſſed ſo. often by theſe invaſions ; and the 
ſame is true of England, in the ages of which I am ſpeaking. But 


nothing that was neceſſary to the peace and proſperity of his people 
eſcaped the vaſt mind of Brian ; and a conſiderable navy was ſet on foot 

for the uſe and ornament of his dominions. Amidſt other preparations 
for this purpoſe, he ſent to the King of Leinſter, whoſe fiſter he had mar- 
ried, to deſire that he would furniſh him with three of the largeſt and 
longeſt maſts which his territories would produce. This requeſt being 
agreeable to the provincial King, he ordered all his woods to be ſurveyed, 
and the three fineſt trees to be cut down and hewed for the Monarch's. 


egg e to mee them to the Court of BRIAN. 


But: a victent onen ariſing in the way, between the three eiten which 
were appointed to carry the maſts, about the point of precedence; and 
the diſpute reaching the ears of the King of Leinſter, he immediately 
rode up to them, and not only determined which of the tribes ſhould 


have the honour of firſt approaching the preſence of the Monarch, but 


in the heat of his zeal and partiality he alſo diſmounted; and putting his 
ſhoulders under the maſt which belonged to his favourite tribe, he took 


his ſhare of the burden as a common bearer. He had upon him at that 


time a rich ilk mantle, embroidered with gold and filver, and fringed 
with lace of great value, which had but a ſhort time before been pre- 
ſented to him by the King of Ireland : and in the ſtruggle that he made 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf upon this occaſion, the golden button which faſt- 


ened it at the neck flew off, and was loſt. As minute a circumſtance as | 


this may ſeem, yet the reader will be convinced, that it was abſolutely 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary to be related, when he finds that it was productive of one of — ; 
the greateſt events in the whole Iriſh RN | 3 +. 


When the maſts were brought to Kincora, and the uſual ceremonies 
were paſt between the Monarch and the provincial King, the latter was 
welcomed very affectionately by his ſiſter the Queen of Ireland. In a ſhort 
time after, being deſirous to repair the diſorder of his mantle, and wiſh- 
ing his ſiſter would fix another golden button in the room of that he had 

| loſt, that he might not appear to the Monarch to have ill uſed or ſlighted 

the preſent which he had made him; the King of Leinſter informed her 
of the diſpute, and of his readineſs to ſhew his loyalty and affection to 
the King her huſband, by afliſting to carry one of the Maſts himſelf, 
which had occaſioned the loſs of the button. The Queen his ſiſter be- 
ing a woman of a true Iriſh ſpirit, and being fired with a reflexion on the 
lory of her anceſtors, who had never paid homage to any Prince in the 
world, was ſo incenſed at this ſervile diſpoſition of her brother, to ſub- 
mit under a burden like a common labourer, that ſhe upbraided him with 

his meannels of ſpirit ſo unworthy of his illuſtrious houſe, in the ſevereſt 
terms ſhe could recollect; and ſnatching his mantle from his ſhoulders = 


with the utmoſt indignation, ſhe threw it into the fre. 


The King of Leinſter appeared like a man 3 at this vio- 
lent rebuke from the Queen his ſiſter, to honour whoſe huſband he had 
undergone this diſgrace; and perhaps too, he was made aſhamed of him- 
ſelf by her. remonſtrance for this degeneracy from the ſpirit of his an- 
ceſtors. Moved, however, as he was with her, and though no body was 
witneſs of this treatment, yet he ſuppreſſed his paſſion at that time, and 
made no reply. But the next day, as he was looking upon a game at cheſs, 
_ which was playing between Mor ToGn; the eldeſt ſon of BRIAN, and 
one of his Couſins; the King of Leinſter, unfairly as a ſtander by, ad- 
viſed a move, which loſt Mox rod the game. The Prince of Ireland, 
being extremely nettled at this impertinent interpoſition as every cheſs 
player will believe among other things in his paſſion, told the King of 
Leinſter, that if he had given as good advice to the Danes, they would. 


not have loſt the battle of Glen-madma, where their defeat was owing, 
, | 7 ue 
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to him. The King replied with equal quickneſs and reſentment, that 


if the Danes had been defeated by his advice, he would foon put them 
in a way to retrieve their loſs, and to take their full revenge of him and 
the King his father. The ſpirit of Mox Toon, which before was chafed, 


was upon this threatning, under no reſtraint : and he anſwered the King 


of Leinſter, that the foreign forces had been fo often vanquiſhed by his | 
father and "himſelf, that he feared nothing from them, though they 


ſhould be ſtirred up, and commanded by the King of Leinſter himſelf. 


In thoſe days of fighting, and among thoſe high ſpirited and warlike 


men the Princes of Ireland, this was a fort of challenge, which could not 


eaſily be digeſted. MAL MOR DA, the King of Leinſter, ſaid no more, but 
retired immediately to his chamber; where reflecting upon the indignities 
he had received at the court of BRIAN, from his Queen and Son, he was ſo 
much hurt and diſturbed, that he refuſed to appear at ſupper : and leſt the © 
Prince of Ireland ſhould take an alarm at this refuſal, and ſeize upon his 
perſon, 1 in order to prevent his revenge, he roſe very early the next morn- 
ing, and without the leaſt ceremony whatever, departed from Kincora, 
fully determined to gratify his reſentment, at all events as ſoon as 
poſſible. The Monarch being informed of his ſudden and abrupt de- 


parture, without giving any notice of his intention, was much ſurprized : 


and finding upon enquiry, that he had not been uſed with proper courteſy 
and decorum at his court, he was reſolved, if poſſible, to induce him to 


return; and to this purpoſe, he diſpatched an officer after him, with the 


utmoſt expedition, to deſire he would return to the palace, and accept 
the preſents which the King of Ireland had provided as an acknow- 


ledgment of his laſt favour. 


But whether the King of Leinſter fuſpedted Brian's ſincerity, or 
whether he was too much incenſed with the rude treatment he had be- 
fore received to forgive it, which is moſt probable, as ſoon as the officer 
of the court had delivered his meſſage, MAaLmorDAa was fo much en- 
raged, that he ſtruck him violently thrice upon the head, and fractured 


his ſkull. When he returned to Kincora, with an account of his recep- 


tion from the King of "LANE, ſome of the Arn troops — perhaps 
| inſtigated 


*- 


inſtigated | by MoRTocu—looking upon this rude and contempt * inſult 


upon the King's meſſenger as an inſult offered to the King himſelf, deſired 
BRIAN “s permiſſion to purſue MAL MOR DA, and to bring him back to anſwer 
for this indignity. But BRIAN conſidering that his Queen and his fon had 


been the firſt aggreſſors, and that the laws of hoſpitality in his palace had 


been infringed, in their inelegant treatment of MALMoR PDA, refuſed this 
requeſt: and yet as the King of Leinſter had in his turn violated the privileges 
of heralds or officers of a court, in aſſaulting the meſſenger who was ſent 


on a civil errand, the Monarch aſſured them that he would chaſtiſe the inſo- 
lence of MALMORDA at his own doors; and by this means he permitted 


him to make his eſcape with ſafety i into his province. 


No ſooner was he King of Leinſter arrived at his own palace, than he mm- 


moned a convention of the Princes and the Chiefs under his juriſdiction; to 
whom he related in the moſt aggravating manner the indignity which he had 
been treated with at the court of Brian. The ſtates of Leinſter being irri- 


tated with this artful repreſentation of the uncivil treatment of their King, 


fell precipitately into his ſnare, and with the inconſiderable heat which poſſeſſes 
a multitude, they unanimouſly reſolved to join the power of the Danes when 
they were collected, and to fall upon the King of Ireland. A moſt abſurd 
reſolution, and to them a very fatal one!] we muſt remember however that 
to Princes haughty and independent as were the Iriſh, « who were quick in 
diſcerning an injury and impatient to revenge it, who eſteemed it infamous to 


ſubmit to an enemy and cowardly to forgive him, who conſidered the right 


of puniſhing thoſe who had injured them as a privilege of their order and a 


mark of independence” , all other reſentment e EXTrEWETY VRIES 
e 1 


But I believe there is not in any hiſtory in the world, a ſtronger proof 


than this, “ how great a matter a little fire kindleth”! The Queen of Ireland 
had given her brother a paſſionate reproof for his extreme ſervility; and the 
| Prince had behaved with an indecent warmth to him for his officious interpo- 


fition in a game at cheſs: but were theſe affronts, when joined together, of 


importance enough to engage the kingdom in a quarrel, to deſtroy the happy 
peaceful days it was in poſſeſſion of, to call in a foreign enemy which had 
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coſt it rivers of blood to exterminate and ſubdue, and to bring the grey heirs 
of the beſt Monarch that ever fate on the throne of Ireland with forrow to 
the grave? A Monarch too, who had no hand in putting theſe affronts upon 


MaLNMoORDA, and who condeſcended to deſire that he might make up the 
breach which theſe affronts had occaſioned. But the ſame littleneſs of mind, 


which induced the King of Leinſter to fink ſo much beneath his dignity, 
as to act the part of a common labourer to which he was not called by any 
necefſity—for then it would have been great indeed - prevented his reconci- 


ation. For whatever may be the ſentiments of the men of the world upon 


this head, yet nothing is more demonſtrable, than that a forgiveneſs of in- 
juries upon ſubmiſſion, is the ſtrongeſt mark that can be ſhewed of true great- 
neſs of mind. But this was a diſpoſition unknown to the times, as well as 


to the heart ot the King of Leinſter. 


No ſooner had the ſtates of his province joined in the reſolution above- 
mentioned, than MaLMox DA diſpatched meſſengers to the King of Den- 
mark, imploring his aid againſt the Monarch; whom he repreſented as a 
tyrant cruel and inſupportable, and who had particularly oppreſſed the Danes, 
and obliged them to abandon all their poſſeſſions, except in the ſeaport towns, 
and the lands adjacent. The King of Denmark gave himſelf no trouble to 


_ enquire into the truth of this complaint, or to offer his mediation to make 
up the breach: but accepting the propoſal of Mal MOR DA with great eager- 


neſs, he fitted out a fleet with twelve thouſand men, and put his two ſons at 


the head of them, who landed ſafe in the port of Dublin. As ſoon as the 


King of Leinſter had received ſuch a powerful ſuccour, and had aſſurance of 


being joined by the Danes that were before in the country, he ſent a herald 


to declare war againſt the King of Ireland, and to challenge him to a battle 
in the fields about Clentarf, within two miles of Dublin. The Monarch did 
not want for intelligence of the great preparations that were making againſt 
him by the King of Leinſter ; and there was not a man then in the kingdom, 


who loved his country and wiſhed its welfare and proſperity, who was not 


alarmed and troubled at this arrival of the Daniſh army; as the war might 


be attended with very fatal conſequences to its peace and liberty, They had 


the utmoſt confidence in their Monarch, who had always triumphed over 


his enemies, but he was now in extreme old age; and though MoxTocn 
1 | SR ” . 
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and his other ſons were very valiant and warlike Princes, yet the ** tran- 4 


quillity and happineſs of the nation was a thing certain, but the eyent of 
war againſt a powerful and numerous enemy was precarious z and even 


if it ſhould be ſucceſsful would coſt a great deal we the beſt Inſh blood. 


The declaration m7 war was ritlocl by: Brian t the King of > 


Leinſter ; nor were any preparations neglected that could be made, in order 
to repell this formidable combination againſt the public peace. All the pro- 
vincial troops of Munſter and Conaught were called out, with their ſeverat 


Princes at their head ; and many chiefs of clans, who were not liable to ſuch 
ſervice, voluntarily joined with all their people, out of gratitude to their good 


old Monarch, and to prevent the ſlavery of their country. Even the depoſed 


Mar Ach made a ſhew of affiſting the Iriſh army, as an auxiliary, with 
all the forces of Meath, of which he was ſtill King: and when theſe ſeveral 


bodies were collected together, though their number is not aſcertained, yet 


from -many circumſtances it may be concluded, they made up an army not 


inferior to that of the enemy. Though Bzxran was then in the eigthy eighth 
year of his age, and could not poſſibly retain vigour enough to be of any uſe, 
yet when a battle was to be fought which concerned his country, and upon 


the ſacceſs of which the liberty of Ireland might depend, he had ſtil ſo 
nd the patriot in him, that there was no 
perſuading him to ſtay behind. Though his great age had unſtrung or palſied 


much of the ſpirit of the warrior a 


every nerve, yet the dinn of arms, to which he had been trained up from 
his infaney, and in which he had ſhone with ſupreme luſtre, had warmed 
the almoſt frozen blood in his veins; and he would march at the head of 
ths confederate army, though he was ſo extremely feeble, that he was 0 = 
Age to e the” command of it to Mon roon his eldeſt ſon. 


7 


It might be ſid W. with truth indeed, that the ſpirit was ; willipg but the 
fleſh was wei 
te army of Lenifter and the Danes were in battle array, and BRIAx had 
ſeen and aſſiſted in drawing up the order in which his troops were formed, 


the was perſuaded by his ſon to retire into his tent, and wait the iſſue of 4 
battle there. The ſtate of the heart of ſuch a hero in that conjuncture, is caller 
to be conceived than well expreſſed. But for a man of invincible courage, and 

Vor. I. — N of 


and when they arrived in the plains about Clontarf, where 


4 Bora, of: en fagceſs in war, io be obliged to ſtagger out of the ßeld under 
—— tze burden of old age, and to deſert his ſons and grandſons whom he had fo 


neſa worthy of their deſcent; and they n 
which put all their {kill and valour to the teſt, Notwithſtanding the onſet 


0 
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often led in arms, when they were juſt about to expoſe their lives for the 
liberty of his:countey, of which he had been the reſtorer, it muſt be a very 
affecting ſituation. No ſooner however had the good old BRIAN withdrawn, 


than the fatal ſignal was given on both ſides to begin the charge. This was 


the criſis which Mal Acux choſe to reyenge bimſelf on the Monarch for 


puſhing him off the throne; which though he had quietly acquieſced in for 
a dozen years, yet it is plain he had not forgiven, He had collected the 


forces of Meath on the declaration of war againſt the Monarch, and he had 
ted them with the Iriſh army when they began their march ; but 


juſt a5. the ſound of the trumpets and the ſhouts of both armies gave the 


fignal of battle, he wheeled off with his battalions. to a diſtance ; hoping by 
that means to ſtrike a terror into the forces of BxiAx, and Ns AR 


—_— would enſue to give the r to his enemies. 


But the as af tend. with th Gas of 970 ipvincidle and beiered 
en at their head, were not to be thus diſmayed; and they looked upon 
this defection of the King of Meath with contempt inſtead of terror. They 
were led on by Mon rod, and the other Princes, with a"eourage and firm- 
met an enemy, it muſt be owned, 


was made on both ſides with a terrible fierceneſs, yet the ranks were not 


broken. Every man ſtood immoveable in his rank, till he fell by the 
hand of an enemy, and his poſt was filled immediately by thoſe behind him : 


in this equal conflict the fight continued for ſome time; and victory ſeemed 


to hover as it were in ſuſpence over both armies. But at length the good 


genius of BRIAN, and the cauſe of virtuous liberty prevailed : the Danes were 
puſhed fo vigorouſly by the Momonians and their Princes, that they were no 
longer able to ſtand the ſhock ; and being put into diſorder, and not daring 
to rally, were mo totally routed. The army of Leinſter, pereciving their 


5 auxiliaries, upon they chiefly depended, thus overthrown and put 


to flight, were diſcomfited to ſuch a degree, that the defeat became univerſal, 
and a moſt dreadful carnage enſued, They had done all that courage and 
dreaneriey, a "us of glory or revenge, could inſpire men with; 1 _ 
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it was their my to > loſe . . Lk he angie, won. it at a en. CY 
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treachery : for Mor ro, riding. through the dead and wounded after 
the enemy, was called to by one of the ſons of the King of Denmark, 

who knew him, and who implored his help; telling him his wounds 
were not mortal. The magnanimous Prince, whoſe mercy was not in- 
ferior to his courage, immediately diſmounted; and as he was liftin g 
the Dane up, in order to giye him ſuccour, the perfidious monſter ſtabbed 


him to the heart. Thus fell the valiant and victorious Mox ro, the 
eldeſt ſon of Ba1an; who fleſhed his ſword againſt the Danes in open 


battle at thirteen years of age, and had fought by his father's. ſide. in 


every battle after, with equal glory and ſucceſs, As though born always 


to ſhare the ſame fate in war, about the ſame moment that he met with 
this ignoble death, the aged Monarch, father of his line, was laughtered 
in his pavillion, by ſome of the flying Danes; who, ſeeing it unguarded, 

ſtopped long enough to butcher the helpleſs, hoary King, and too Jong 
to PRs themſelves; being all of them cut to pieces, 


0 


1 his deplorable. manner, ended the glorious many ders 1 Bu Ax 
W King of Munſter, and Monarch of Ireland. As great a figure ; 
as the reader hath ſeen him make in the foregoing pages—and a greater 


perhaps is not to be met with in any hiſtory of mankind—yet his cha- 
racter will deſerye a little more illuſtration than what we have found of 
it already. Though in his. youth he delighted much i in the exerciſes of 
the field, and in the feats of military ſkill and valour, yet they did not 
extinguiſh his love of learning; and the polite arts; of which he con- 


tinued all through his life to be very fond. As he grew in years, this in- 
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clination to literature enereaſed; and it is therefore no wonder, when 


he had eſtabliſhed the peace of the natien, that he endeavoured ſo much 


to cure the ignorance and barbarity of the age he lived in. Indeed the 


age he lived in, it muſt be owned, was deluged with blood. and violence 


through the diſeord and animoſity natural to the Iriſh, as well as through 
the — ene of the ſavage Danes: which. is 2 circumſtance 
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that makes his own endowments and diſpoſitions ſtill more extraordinary : 
and though it hath been objected again lber he depoſed the reigning 
Monarch, and thruſt himſelf with viclivce into the throne, yet this ob- 


| JeQtion is not juſt ; at leaſt it does not operate with that force which 


thoſe who have brought it, deſigned it ſhould. 


1 


It is true, thit the Heremonian family had for ſeveral. ages path con- 


fined the monarchy of Ireland to themſelves, in excluſion of the other 
houſes of Heer and I, of the old Mileſian line. But it is likewiſe 


as true, that the ſucceſſion to the throne had always been elective: that 


no regard had ever been had from the beginning to hereditary right, but 


to ſuperior wiſdom and valour ; and that the Heremonian ſucceſſion had 
on many occaſions before this, been interrupted, by electing ſovereigns 
out of the other branches of the royal line. Beſides, it does not appear, 
that the motion for depoſing Mar acay came from Brian; or that he 

ropoſed himſelf for a ſucceſſor on the throne. - On the contrary, it hath 


been related, that the States of Munſter and Conaught, reflecting on the 


melancholy and diſtreſſed condition of the nation, through the luxury and 


ſupineneſs of the Monarch, were the firſt that moved takdethrone him ; 


and for the ſame reaſons they were ſeconded by the united voice of the 


people. At the fame time that this extraordinary ſtep was reſolved 


7 upon, they applied to BRIAN as the deliverer of his country, and be- 


ſought him to take the reins of government into his hands; that being 
poſſeſſed of the ſovereign power, he might do that for the reſt of the 


kingdom, which he had already done for his own province of Munfter, 


and ſo complete the deſtruction of their foreign enemies. 


1.1 f not to be ſuppoſed, at the age of bench A, which was then 


the age of the King,—an age when ambition muſt be dead in the breaſt 


of every man—that a kingdom in itſelf could have any charms for BRIAN; 


and much leſs ſuch a kingdom as was involved in all the circumſtances 
of ruin and diſtreſs. It was impoſlible that he could look upon the crown 
of Ireland at that time, in any other light than as a burden upon his 
hoary head; which it would be a great trouble to him to wear, and which 


would make the 1 of his v4 more N But however, 
when 
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when the public good, and the juſt deß res of his countrymen called upon 
him, he ſacrificed the repoſe which was due to his old age, and exerted 


that reſolution and magnanimity, and all thoſe other heroic virtues, which 
have made his name venerable to ſucceeding times. His learning has 
been taken notice of in the hiſtory of his reign, and his religion _ be 


| eaſily IR collected from thence. 8 


. may be proper, Hi; to mention, that as che feet of his 


diſpoſition, and the regularity of his morals, were not impaired or in- 


jured by the exerciſes of war, or the liberties of a military life, ſo neither 


did thoſe avocations, nor the ſplendor of a court, nor the neceſſary de- 
mands of ſtate, prevent the exerciſes of piety : and from that order and 


devotion which his own example had introduced into his court—an ex- 
ample which gave him the reputation of a Saint after his death—he en- 


deavoured to ſpread a ſpirit of ſeriouſneſs and religion throughout his 


kingdom. To this end he gave the Biſhops and Clergy the higheſt marks 
of his eſteem and fayour, and all poſſible encouragement in the diſcharge 
of their holy office : and by this encouragement, and by the particular 
_ friendſhip with 


pleaſantry of converiation in all his calm and ſocial hours, were equal to 
the courage and the greatneſs of his mind in time of danger or diſtreſs ; 


and all together, they make him compared to no ane with ſo much prov 


priety as to our ALFRED. 


This great lich Monarch was in twenty ſkirmiſhes, or rencounters with 
the Danes, in every one of which he was ſucceſsful ; and he commanded. 
in chief in nine and twenty pitched battles againſt them, i 
one. The reputation which he had acquired in the fi 


to be equalled by few in any age of the world, but it was to be excelled 


by none. He commanded in more engagements than J. CazsAR, di- 


SPIN himſelf ! in all of them with amazing intrepidity, and even. - 


5 = fought 


W 


hich he treated every one who diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the ſervice of his country, by his learning, abilities, or religious zeal, - 

he produced that alteration in the manners of the people, within the 
compaſs of his ſhort and buſy reign, which hath been mentioned. To 
all this it may be added, that his condeſcenſion, eaſineſs of acceſs, and 


- 
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fought up to the character of a hero in-romance; In ſhort, it may be ſaid of 


© Brian Borowy, that he was a prodigy of goodneſs, of underſtanding, and 


tion. On the other fide, the Generals of the Danes, thEt 


of greatneſs. To look at him through his piety, one would think he had 
ſpent all his life in a cloiſter; to examine the productions of his genius, 


ve ſhould be inclined to believe, that his whole time had been occupied 


in learning and the ſciences; and to view him as a general and a Monarch, 
he appears to have ſtudied nothing but the art of war and politicks, the 
conqueſt- of his enemies, and the eaſe and proſperity of his ſubjects. How 
much is it then to be regretted, that the Al Rx Ax ERS and the Czsars, 
and the other tyrants and oppreſſors of mankind, ſhould meet with ſuch 
ble. writers to-perpetuate their memory, when a BRI Au, whoſe ſupe- 
tien were entirely directed to the good of his people, ſhould 
misſbrtune to be recorded 8 Monks; the loweſt and moſt 
inſufficient of all writers ! 


With this Heer habe of war, and his eldeſt ſon 1 TOGH, fell many 


other heroic valiant Princes of his houſe, his ſons and grandſons, in this 


fatal battle; befides the Kings and Princes of territories in his juriſdie- 
vo ſons of the 
King of Denmark; and their unnatural ally the King of Leinſter, whoſe 
implacable animoſity had been the ſole occaſion of this war, with almoſt 
all the Chiefs and Princes in his province, met with the ſame calamitous 


fate in this memorable” action. Of the Daniſh army, it is ſaid, that four 


thouſand periſhed in the firſt charge, and fix thouſand ſeven hundred more 
in the action and purſuit : the Leinſter troops did not ſuffer ſo much, 


having only three thouſand ſeven hundred ſlain in the whole, But the 


victory was not gained without the loſs of four thouſand of the Iriſh 
forces under the Monarch. Such were the miſerable effects of a war, 
entered into to gratify the reſentment of a Prince, for a trifling affront, 


not worth the private anger of an hour! Could his own death alone have 
paid the forfeit of his unchriſtian' and unmanly rage, it would have been 


juſtly merited and unlamented. But to be ſo far ſubdued by an iraſcible 
temper, as to draw out thouſands to be butehered in his private quarrel, will 


make the memory of MALMORDA, King of Leinſter, infamous to poſterity : 


: indeed it wilt have a work. en it will * an unfavourable idea of the 


religion 
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religion of the ancient Iriſh of that time, whoſe natural W was ſtill Buran. . 


untamed, and the barbarity of their manners ſtill unreformed by it. It muſt 


be obſerved however that this fall, from the politeneſs, virtue, learning, and 
good manners, which had diſtinguiſhed the Iriſh nation from all others, has 
deen attributed by a late hiſtorian—and perhaps not untruly to their com- 


munication with thoſe barbarous een which had * the mi of 


* 


The battle of Clontarfe is ſuch + mompralilerevent-in thi Trick hiſtory, 


and notwithſtanding ſome few ſkirmiſhes after,” did in its conſequence ſo 
effectually deſtroy the Daniſh- power in Ireland, as to extinguiſh all further 


attempts againſt it by thoſe people, that I have dwelt upon it longer than 


may be thought neceſſary. It is reported by Mac (CurTAIN, that BRIAN. 


| was not killed, but mortally wounded in his tent; and that Dox oo one of 
his ſons, who had ſurvived the action and then commanded the royal army, 


having buried their dead in the field of battle, brought the wounded Mon- 


action to Kilmainham, a mile weſt of Dublin on the other fide the Liffy 


from Clontarfe, where the laſt were honourably interred; and that Mox room 


| particularly had a long ſtone ſtanding at one end of his tomb, with. his name 


written upon it. Of the good old Monarch he ſays further, that finding his 
end approaching he called for his chaplain the Biſhop of Inis- cathy, from 
vhom he received the holy rites of the church, and then made his will; 


leaving his crown to TRIO his then eldeſt fon. The day after his death 


the clergy of the abby of Swords came and carried his body thither, from 
whence it was fetchd by. two other ſetts of religious ſucceſſively to their re- 


ppective Monaſteries, and then it was met by the Archbiſhop of Ardmag 
accompanied by a great number of Princes and clergy of all orders, who 


carried it ee . where he hail defied to be prin amn was. 
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arch, and the bodies of his brothers and the other Princes lain in the 


# 
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BAA. e and the Wee began thair march under the conduct of 
 Doxocu the fon of BIA. What was then become-of TRIO the eldeſt 
brother, and how it happened that Dovocn was the chief commander of 
the Momonians, no hiſtorian has informed us, except Mac CURTIN ; ; who 
Nays that TRIO was abſent at the battle of Clontarfe, having been ſent by his 
father into the county of Louth to, collect a part of the royal tribute which 
the people of that country had neglected to pay; that Donocn being ambi- 
tious to poſſeſs himſelf of the ſovereignty, ſent for the Prince of Ely, and 
-offered to releaſe him of all the dues paid by his country to the King of the 
"ſouthern half of the iſland, if he would immediately ſurprize his brother 
Tz16 and carry him away into Ely; and that this ſcheme was effected, 
and the Prince loſt his life. But KxATING names Te16 as one of the ſons 
of BRIAN who attended him in this battle: and of Doxoon he fays after- 
-wards, that he was an uſurper on the rights of his elder brother, whom he 
put into the hands of Ely O Carroll men who treacherouſly murdered him; 
and for which baſe action he was depoſed, and obliged to leave his country 
in order to fave his life. But this was ſo many years after the battle of Clon- 
tarfe anc his aſſuming the royal authority, that one cannot ſuppole it to be 
a a puniſhment for the murder of his brother at this time ; and if he was not 
"murdered then, we are at a loſs to know what became of * Cos fo many 
An 
15 this "RI as it — which I ſhall atterrips to Par in the next 
Fe Doxocn certainly was at the head of all the Momonian forces in their 
march from Clontarfe to their own province. But they had ſcarcely pro- 
ceded above twenty miles, before the old diſpute began to revive about the 
alternate government of Munſter, deviſed by their great anceſtor OL L 10x. 1 
Or um, between the Princes of the Dalgarifian and Eugenian tribes, the 
martial inhabitants of that province. They had fought indeed like brothers 
in the ſame cauſe, in the late engagement; and it was principally owing to 
the vigour and intrepidity of the illuſtrious Dalgais, in defence of their beloved 
cChieſ who was alſo their provincial King and the Monarch of Ireland that 
he royal army had proved victorious in that bloody battle. But theſe conſi- 
 wlerations were of no force: the Dalgais were very much reduced in their 
number by cs Apt of that day, and many * on the march 


Were 
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were wounded. The Eugenian Princes deſirous to regain the overeignty Daran. | 
of their province, and finding their force greatly ſuperior, thought this a pro- MET 
per time to renew their claim. Wherefore withdrawing their battalions to 
a little diſtance, they ſent a meſſage to Donocu—till then the leader of 
both the bodies of the Momonians, as the ſon of Bx1 an—temanding that 
he would relinquiſh all pretenfions to the crown of Munſter, which according 
to the diſpoſal of their great anceſtor was to be alternate; though * uncle 
and his father had violated this conflitation. | 


It win be avid that this conſtitution had in the courſe of fo many cen- 
turies been ſo often broken in upon by ambitious Princes, that though the 
Eugenians might have the plea of preſcriptive right, yet it ſeems not a little 
ungenerous to take this opportunity to inſiſt upon it, when they were three 
thouſand effective men to one; when the family of BRIAN and the whole 
tribe of the Dalgais had ſuffered ſo much in the late engagement; and when 
they were upon the march home, in which it was impoſſible for Doo 
to encreaſe his forces. Whether he was more ſurpriſed or offended at this 
demand, it is difficult to determine: we may be very ſure he muſt be both. 
But he boldly replied without heſitation, that the ſubmiſſion which the Euge- 
nians paid to his uncle and his father was through force; that thoſe Princes 
came to the ſovereignty of the province, not by virtue of ſuch an ancient 
diſpoſition, but by their valour, which had wreſted it from the Danes their 
common enemy; that he would endeayour to keep what had defcended to 
him from ſuch a father; that they durſt not be fo infolent as to demand his 
ſubmiſſion, if they had not taken the advantage of his misfortemes and 
their own ſuperior number; and if the brave corps he commanded had not 
ſuffered ſo extremely in the late battle, inſtead of giving them hoſtages 
for his reſignation of the crown, that he would chaſtize their mutiny and 
1 and oblige them to pro erage for del future . and 
ſubmiſſion, 


When Doxnocn had Giciced the meſſenger with this Fn which he 
perceived the Momonians were preparing to reſent by arms, he communicated 
the contents of the extraordinary demand that had been made upon him, 


and the ſcorn and indignation with which he had treated it. The tribe of 
Vot. I. | H h h | the 
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n BA the Datgais, who had a double tie upon them to revenge his cauſe— their 
—— right to the ſovereignty of the province won by their own ſwords, and their, 

adherence to the family of their late beloved king were no ſooner informed. 

of the pretenſions of the Eugenians, than they one and all declared they 
would ſtand by their Prince to the laſt extremity; and though the Eugenians 
ſhould attack them in their preſent ſituation, with. ſuch ſuperior numbers. 

The Eugenians indeed had determined to take the advantages they were 
poſſeſſed of, in order to vindicate their right and to ſettle the ſucceſſion in. 
the ancient channel; and therefore formed themſelves in battle array, But 
DoxoGn, being animated by the loyalty and reſolution of his little army, 
and by. the remembrance of the invincible Hero from whom he deſcended, 

| when he ſaw the Eugenians ſtand to their arms and ready to fall upon him, 
commanded that the wounded ſhould retire to a Danifh rath at a little diſtance, 
with a proper guard to ſecure them; whilſt he with the remainder ſhould 
engage the enemy. Phe wounded men however conſidering that by this. | 
means their chief would be deprived of a third part of his forces, which al! 
together were not half the number of the Eugenians, and being determined 
to act worthy of the tribe to which they belonged, refuſed their General's 
kindneſs, filled their wounds with green moſs that was juſt at hand, and 
calling for their arms embodied themſelves with their comrades, being reſolved. 
to ſhare their fate. As ſoon. as the Eugenians. ſaw, this deſperate ſpirit. of the 
Dalgaſian army, and finding their own ſoldiers, it may be, touched with com- 

_ paſſion for their brave unhappy countrymen, with whom they had always. 

_ fought before under one banner, they declined the engagement; and 

cContented themſelves with marching home ward by a different route. 


ty. | 
F dew ſuch. inſtances of moderation; as this, are to bs met with in the. 


hiſtory of this warlike people; and the cauſe of this perhaps is to be ſought 
for, in the jealouſy and ſuſpicion of the Eugenian Prince who claimed the 
ſovereignty, rather than in a ſpirit of magnanimity and forbearance which 
prevailed in the Momonian army. But however this might be, the invincible 
tribe of the Dalgais were not to return home without acquiring further rerown 
for their valour and intrepidity. It ſeems the King of Oſſory had conceived 
a mortal averſion to the late Monarch for the impriſonment of his father: and 
45 * quarrels were continued from: one generation to another, fo neither 
Doo H, 
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Doo, nor even the Dalgais who had been the guards of BRIAx, were 


to eſcape. the reſentment of Mac GIILY-Parkick the Offorian King. 
To this purpoſe he aſſembled all his own army, and a powerful body of ſub- 


fidies of Leinſter, with a determined. reſolution to oppoſe the march of the _ 
Dalgaiſian forces through his territories. When the ſcouts that he had diſpatch d 
to watch the motions. of this tribe informed him of their approach, and that 


they were then encamped upon his borders, he ſent a herald to Doxoon to 
demand hoſtages for a ſecurity that no ſubſiſtence nor contributions ſhould 
be levied by his army as they marched through the territories of Oſſory, and 
if he refuſed theſe conditions to declare war againſt him and that he would 
oppoſe their march and give him battle. Incenſed with rage and indignation 

at this inſulting meſſage, Dox oon told the herald who brought it, that he 


was much ſurpriſed at the baſeneſs of the King of Oſſory in taking advantage 


of the diſtreſs of his army ; that he himſelf ſhould ſet it down as one of 


the greateſt misfortunes of his whole life, to be thus expoſed to the inſults of 
an inſignificant petty Prince who, was below his notice; and that notwith- 


ſtanding his maſter had in a cowardly manner declared war againſt him, 
when he knew his army was ſo reduced as that he had but little more than 
a tenth part of the force of the army of Offory, yet he was not afraid to 
meet this puſillanimous King in the field of battle ; where he did not doubt, 
notwithſtanding the great diſparity of numbers, to make Mac GIII y-Pa- 
TRICK feel and confeſs that the tribe of Dalgais were ſtill invincible. The 
| herald being unwilling to carry back this bold and high ſpirited anſwer to 
the King his maſter, preſumed to argue the caſe with Downocn ; to ſet forth 
the number valour and good order of the combined army, and the wretched 


condition of the handful of men which were to oppoſe it; and thence at- 


tempted to diſſuade him from his deſign of fighting. The Dalgaſian Ge- 
neral, unuſed to ſuch language even from Princes —for nothing was too pe- 
rilous for his, tribe not to attempt was ſo enraged at this preſumption of 
the herald, that he told him if the law of nations had not ſecured his 
perſon, he would order his tongue to be cut out for his inſolence, and 
bid him repair immediately to his maſter with the anſwer that had been 


given him. 
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As foon as the herald" was departed, not ein bot the king af Offory. 
- Would immediately march to give him battle, when the foree on both ſides 
Vas ſo nnequal, Doxoc n loft no time in- proclaiming to his little army the 
inſolent demand of the King of Offory, and the menace with which they 
were threatened upon a refuſal; which his army reſented as warmly as he 
could wiſh. When he had thus wound up their ſpirit to its former pitch, 
which was become languid through the fatigue and hardfhips-they had under-- 
gone, his next care was to ſend off his wounded men to a little diſtance: 
under a ſufficient guard though it would deprive him of a third part of his 


force—to break up his camp, and to form in order of battle to receive the 


enemy. But no ſooner were the ſick and wounded informed: of the Prince's. 
deſign with regard to them, than. they earneſtly beſought him as before in 
the expected battle with the Eugenians, that they might ſhare the ſame fate 
with himand their fellow ſoldiers, and either conquer or die. A man muſt 

be void of all feelings of tenderneſs and humanity, who does not feel on this 
occaſion both for the General and the men. A. ſcene of greater tenderneſs 
and diſtreſs can ſcarcely be figured in imagination; and the confſict in the 
breaſt of DoxnocGn, with affections that cut, like a two edged ſword, both 


ways at once, is eaſier to be conceived than well deſcribed. His concern 


however for the lives of the ſick and wounded got the better of his deſire 
to pleaſe them, as well as not to weaken the ſtrength he had, which was 
already but too unequal to the dreadful combat they were preparing for. 
He therefore ordered them to be informed, that though their requeſt was 
worthy of the illuſtrious tribe whoſe name they bore, and he was charmed 
with their fidelity to him, yet as they were much more weakened with the- 


loſs of blood and the fatigues of their march than they were at the rupture 


with the Eugenians, he could not conſent to put them under the unhappy 
_ dilemma they had marked out for themſelves. 


| But this affectionate anſwer of py Prince, inſtead of aſſuaging the 
emotion kindled in their breaſt, made it the more violent, and produced ſuch 
a a reſolution as I believe is not to be equalled in any hiſtory of mankind. As 
they were then encamped on the ſide of a wood, they deſired the General 
would order a — number of poſts to be cut doun, in order to be 
—— — drove 
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drove into the e on the field of battle between every two n Fey. 
_ at which they might be tied, as a ſupport,. whilſt their hands would © 


be at liberty to annoy the enemy: beſides this addition to the ſtrength of 
his little army, they told: him that the fury. of their. comrades would be 
redoubled; who would be aſhamed to abandon them in that helpleſs ſtate, 
and who muſt know that nothing but victory could prevent their laughter, 
This propoſal being urged in their behalf to DonoGn, with great warmth, 
he reluctantly gave way; they bound up their wounds again with. freſh 
moſs; the poſts were willingly made ready by the reſt of the army; they 
| marched to the field whereon they were to engage; and being drawn 
up in order of battle, the poſts were drove into the ground along the ranks 
in the manner they had deſired, to which they v were * faſt Ja as the 
Ky of the enemy came in * 4 py 


Whether this in; ning to devote e Oo reſolutely to 
deſtruction, and of men who were deemed invincible, ſtruck a pannick 
into the front of the King of Offory's army which ran like wild fire through. 
the whole, or whether they thought the cauſe he had engaged them in was 
unjuſt; or whether they were touched with compaſſion when they ſaw the 
| ſmall number and the diſtreſſes of the Dalgaiſian army, it is certain that the 
men of Oſſory, as well as theirallies from Leinſter, abſolutely refuſed to fight. 
The firſt is the only motive afligned for this refuſal ;, and though the hiſto- 
rians I compile from ſeldom trace effects to their cauſes, yet in this inſtance, 
as we may conjecture from the ruling manners of the age, they have probably 
led us to the true, if not the only ſource. For in anſwer to the remonſtrance 
of the King of Offory that they were almoſt ten to one, and his reproaches 
of their cowardice, we hear of no other plea made by his army than that 
the bravery of the Dalgais was irreſiſtible; that the ſick and wounded were. 
as eager to fight as the effective men, as might be ſeen by the deſperate reſo- 
lution they had taken never before heard of; and therefore that they. would. 
not run into the jaws of lions to be inevitably torn to. pieces. As much 
mortified and confounded as Mac GiLLY-PaTRIicx muſt have been, not. 
to be able to give battle to ſuch: a handful of men ſo weakened, and with: 

ſuch a numerous army as he led againſt them to ſupport. his challenge, yet 
all his *. to es or e his men to make the attack were vain 
eee 
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and fruitleſs; and he was obliged to ſubmit to a diſgr ace, which was the 


more inſupportable as it had never been k known before in the "Ay of uy 


| age among that warlike people. 46 


When the Dalgais had ſtood to their arms 115 ge to be convinced 
that the enemy durſt not join battle with them, and that they were retiring 
out of the field, Do oon proceeded on his march homeward; and the King 


of Oſſory contented himſelf with harraſſing them by frequent ſkirmiſhes 


with the rear. It was impoſſible theſe ſhould not happen; but the ſkill 


and caution of the Momonian Prince in making good his retreat was ſo ad- 
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mirable, that in a march of above forty miles he loſt but a hundred and 


fifty of his tribe when they reached their native country. Having thus 
brought them home from the famous battle of Clontarfe, and having 


ſhewed the difficulties and dangers which they had to encounter on the one 
fide, and the ſkill and intrepidity with which they ſurmounted them on 


the other, I muſt now leave theſe illuſtrious Dalgais in the enjoyment 


f that repoſe and glory We were ROE due, and 1 the thread of the 


112 6 


| When the untimely fate of the Monarch Bx1an was known over the 
iſland, the ſtates of the kingdom afſembled to elect a ſucceflor : and though 
none of them would lend their aſſiſtance to preſerve MaLAcny on the 


_ throne againſt the united voice of the people in favour of BRIAN, yet 
they all concurred in reſtoring him to it. Whether they were willing to 


prevent any further intruſion of the provincial Kings, and to bring back 


their conſtitution to its old principles of chooſing a Monarch of the Here- 
monian line, or whether MaLacny had ſoothed them with fair promiſes 
of activity in the ſervice of his country after the great example of BRxI Ax, or 


whether both theſe circumſtances might not concur to influence the election, 
from the ſilence of all the hiſtorians is not to be known. But on the other 


hand, it does not appear from any thing that has been related, that he had 


merited this reſtoration. He had fate quietly under his depoſal, it is true, 
without attempting to diſturb the public peace: but the public peace was. ſo 
well ſecured by the valour, the good conduct, and the great popularity ot 


have 
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have ded. in his own deſtruction, - - Reaſons 0 ſafety therefore to himſelf, Marg. II. 


and not reaſons of affection to the public good, ſwayed the mind of the | 


King of Meath to this peaceful demeanour under. his: juſt diſgrace. 1 call 
it juſt, . becauſe let Br1an's intruſion, who was of the Heberian line, have. 


what hard name it may, yet when a Prince gives himſelf up to ſloth and 


diſſipation, and abandons the care and intereſts of his people to the rage and 
cruelty of an enemy—as he did—in a country too eſpecially where the 
Monarch had the ſole adminiſtration of government and was to do every 


thing in it himſelf, the people have a right to take care of themſelves, to. _ 


diveſt him of the power he ſo infamouſly abuſes, and to confer. it upon 


another who will be the guardian of their rights and liberties. This is not. 
indeed the ſlaviſh doctrine of paſſive obedience ſo abſurdly and fo wickedly. 


ſounded from our pulpits in the laſt century, but it is the doctrine of religion, 
of reaſon, and of common ſenſe. ä 


It is evident by the King of, Meath's e with his battalions. jult 
at the moment the two armies joined in battle, though he marched with 


them under the name of an ally to the Iriſh Monarch, that he took the firſt 
opportunity he could take with ſafety of ſhewing his reſentment and diſ- 
obedience: for he apprehended doubtleſs that by this perfidy in ſuch a criſis, 
he ſhould throw the army of BRIAN into confuſion, and give the victory 


to his enemy. His not attempting any thing therefore againſt the public peace 
whilſt this Monarch was on the throne, was not, as I have ſaid, any merit 
in him, and from any regard to the public, and therefore without other 

reaſons did not entitle him to a reſtoration. Reſtored however he was with 


the general conſent of the ſtates of the kingdom, at leaſt to outward appear- 
ance: and to give them. a taſte of his new zeal and activity, and that 


the example of his predeceſſor might not be a freſh , reproach to him, he 
ſoon after marched to Dublin, in order to chaſtize the rebellious Danes wha - 
had ſurvived. the battle of Clontarfe,: and this he did very effectually, by 
deſtroying all the inhabitants, giving their effects up to the plunder of his 
ſoldiers, and then burning the city. This is a chaſtiſement which the Danes 
{em to have brought upon themſelves very deſervedly; who had lived in ſo 
much eaſe and tranquillity under BR1AN's government, encouraged in their 


oommerce and n, in their property, and yet. who took the firſt oppor- 
tunity . 
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Me U, tunity to to hin his enemies againſt him. Though Mal Ach therefore ſtood 

- neuter in this rebellion, yet he conſidered the Danes, it may be ſuppoſed, as 
highly criminal; and perhaps to attone in ſome meaſure for his own baſe 
neutrality, as well as to avenge the cauſe of his predeceſſor whom he found 
every where lamented, he took "NG ſpeedy meaſures | in order t to para IN = 
to their 8 overthrow. 


But what the people in the territory of Wexford had done to offend him 
we are not informed. We are only told, that immediately after he had 
burnt the city of Dublin, he marched into that country which he deſtroyed 
with fire and ſword in a very dreadful manner. Theſe people were inhabi- 
tants of the province of Leinſter; and though they did not firſt propoſe the 
expulſion of MAaLacny from the throne, yet as they did not riſe in his de- 
fence, he might perhaps take this revenge on that account. But then the 
| fame revenge was due to all the other provinces : and the next thing we 
are informed of is, that he marched with a great army into Ulſter, and 
when he had plundered the country, made ſlaves of many of the inha- 
bitants; or, as it is ſaid by another writer, brought away many hoſtages. 
No reaſon is given, nor any conjecture offered for theſe hoſtilities: and if 
it was not in revenge for the part which the people of theſe countries 
took in his expulſion, or or againſt his reſtoration, that he harraſſed them 
in this manner, it muſt be imputed to that anarchy and confuſion which 
upon the death of BRIAN broke out almoſt over the whole iſland. The 
illuſtrious example of that Monarch, his care of the public peace and the 
public intereſt, and the conſtant ſucceſs with which his arms had been 
crowned againft all his enemies, had through love or through fear re- 
ſtrained all the chiefs ſrom their inteſtine feuds, and preſerved the iſland 
in a tranquillity it had never known through ſo many years before. But 
this reſtraint being taken off unhappily by his death, the uſual ferment was 
 rekindled ; and it blazed out fene with . violence vecnule it had 
been ſo lon ng \mothered. 


Be this however as it might; * is to be met with of that time 
but bitter woe for the loſs of their laſt Monarch, and diſcontent and diſobe- 
dience under the ca "hmm chiefs warring againſt chiefs for family 


quarrels 
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quarrels and wildes, and MalLAchr revenging the revolt of dome tercitories. Mata. U. 


with all the rage and cruelty of a licentious conqueror. Thus: the King: 
of the province of Leinſter, and many of his nobility, aſſembled in one of 


their palaces, or, as others ſay, in the ſtreets of Leighlin, were barbarouſly 


murdered by the King of Oſſory; and he in return had his territories in- 


vaded and laid waſte by the Monarch, and with many of his ſubjects was 
himſelf put to the ſword. The remainder of the Danes too, taking advan- 
take of theſe commotions, made an attempt to overthrow the ſucceding 
King of Leinſter : but though he fell under this attempt, and many of 


his ſubjects were killed or plundered, yet the Danes were ſo thoroughly 
defeated by his ſucceſſor, that from this time they were never able to make 


head againſt the Iriſh ; and the Daniſh intereſt, which had coſt ſo many 
thouſand lives to eſtabliſh, was finally extinguiſhed in that unhappy king- 


dom. The merit of this action however did not ſecure the King of Linſter 
from the malice and animoſity of one of his family, by whom his houſe and 
he himſelf were burned. In the midſt of theſe diſturbances of the public 
peace, and notwithſtanding the affections of the Kings and people were 
much eſtranged from MaLacar, yet he deſcended to his grave by a 


natural death. It is leſs extraordinary that he ſhould have the character of 


a Prince of exemplary goodneſs and devotion during his laſt reign, when 


he repaired churches and monaſteries, and re-eſtabliſhed the public ſchools 
that were deſtroyed in theſe civil wars. With this ſecond reign of MAL A- 


cur, and the final extinction of the Daniſh power, the monarchy of 
Ireland may be ſaid to fail: for though ſeveral petty Kings aſſumed the 
title of Monarchs, and had ſome ſhare of the power among their ſeveral 


flactions, yet properly ſpeaking there was no abſolute Monarch elected as 


uſual by all the ſtates, and to which all the provinces ſubmitted in the ac- 
cuſtomed manner. An interregnum however of ſeventy two years enſued, 


before any Monarch of the Heremonian line mounted the throne even in 
this divided ſtate of it: and therefore as a new ſcene of government is 


now opening, it will be proper to reſerve it for another book. The death 


of the laſt Monarch who ſwayed the ſceptre over Ireland, and the total ex- 


termination of the Danes and Normans in that kingdom, will as properly 
likewiſe make a concluſion of this book; which does more honour to 
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Ireland, through the illuſtrious merit of the renowned Bx Ian, than any 


other book in its ancient hiſtory. But as all this glory was overſet by a. 
ſpirit of ſaction, which ſplit the nation into parties on the different ſides 
of thoſe who contended for the ruling power, ſo this ſhould teach us 
to take warning by their example, that we do not hazard the public 
happineſs in fooliſhly abetting thoſe, who, regardleſs of the Public 
good, are wicked enough 6 to drive us into Ne er for their own private 


| ends, 
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N the death of of 2 FA whole Iriſh nation, which _ Wa 
had been for ſome time before much altered from the ſtate in e 


which BRIAN left it, was thrown into the moſt violent and paſſi- oy jt wh "i 


onate conteſts about the ſucceſſion to the monarchy. After comparing all Ke arms. 
the writers of this æra, and the ſeveral events that they have handed down, dry 
it appears to me that Doo made ſome attempts to ſuccede his father in Diflertar 
the throne, as ſoon as he returned with his army from the battle of Clontarfe, * 0. 
and had made away with his brother; and that then it was that the rumour  * 

of his being concerned in the murder of TEIG had incenſed all the ſtates of | 
the kingdom againſt Donoon, and prevented his election to the monarchy, 
Finding his own tribe of the Dalgais ſo much reduced by the late battle; that = 


the IP which his mad ambition prompted, had been the principal cauſe to 
: I ii2 ptrevent 
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. 111. prevent his ſucceſs; and therefore, that all 


8 was now in vain, He 
| leſt the kingdom; and with a few of the Dalgais who ſtill adhered to him 
repaired as ſoldiers of fortune to Germany, where they were kindly enter- 
tained by the Emperor, who made the Ipiſh Prince his General againſt the 
northern Heathens. After great ſucceſs in that command, and being much 
honoured by the Emperor for it, they returned again to their native country, 
where Do oOο found himſeif but il} received; ang that the inſidious death 
of his elder brother, in which he was known to, have had a hand, was not 


- 


yet forgotten by thoſe who had a pious regard for the memory of their father 


Brian. By ſome means or other however, either by tokens of great re- 
| pentance, or becauſe of the vaſt renown he had acquired in arms, the inha- 
bitants in his own province were reconciled to him: they ſubmitted to his 
government, and aſſiſted him to recover the ſubmiſſion and the tribute that 
had uſually been paid by others to the Kings of Munſter. In this account, 
the reader is freed from thoſe ambiguities and contradictions which have not 
a little perplexed the writer; and if it is not the-true one, it is at leaſt the 
moſt probable he could Giicorer. 


” Doxocn the King of Monſter having thus eſtabliſhed himſelf in his own 
province, as ſoon as MAL Ach was dead, aſſerted his right to the throne - 

of Ireland as the fon of BRIAN. The right of Brian himſelf, it muſt be 
remembered, was not a right of ſucceſſien, but a tight acquired by popu- 
larity and ſome degree of force: and therefore this pretenſion of his ſon's, 
who was far from being popular, had nothing but force and faQtion to ſupport 
it. Theſe however enabled him to make a ſhow of ſovereignty and to 
aſſume the title of Monarch; and by theſe he got himſelf acknowledged 
and ſubmitted to as ſuch over all Leth Mogha—the. ſouthern half of the 
kingdom—and i in the greateſt part of the territories of the other half. But 
in oppoſition to him, a ſtrong party was formed by DR MO Mac MAL 

Nano the provincial King of Leinſter, and nephew to Donocn, in fa- 
vour of his couſin Tux LoGH, a fon of TEIG before-mentioned who had 
dern murdered { and this Prince aſſumed alſo the title of Monarch of Ireland, 
and was acknowledged as ſuch by the faction who ſupported him, The 
government being thus divided between two pretenders, ſome hiſtorians take 

' notice of Cuan'O Locnain being — adminiſtrator of Ireland, 


W | | without 


properties, of the poor people of Ireland taken away: and in a ſeries of 


being joined by ſome of the Momonians, who had revolted againſt Donocn,.. 


mitted, they. plundered, ſacked, and burned the city of Waterford; from 


whence they brought away many priſoners and a great number of cattle. - 
On the fame fide the King of Breffwy made an attack upon DonoGn = 2. 
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without explaining how, or by what authority, ſuch a new unheard of Doxe. Ir. 
office was erected. O FLAuERxTV however ſays, that he died in the follow- | 
ing year; - and that this adminiſtrator, who was their moſt eminent poet 
and hiſtorian,” exerciſed little or no authority beyond the bounds of Meath 
Wake is very deficient and inaccurate in his whole account of the monarchy 
from the death of MATAchv: as no light is given us of this tranſaction 
by any writer, there ſeems no cher way of accounting for it; if it was 
true, than by ſuppoſing that the people of that country who were attached, 


to their ſucceſſion in the Heremonian line, and took part with neither of => „ 
theſe pretenders to the monarchy who were of another family, put their . 
affairs under the management of this able man, till the conſtitution ſhbuld.: * 


recover elf and n a Monarch Wn the "_ line N * throne. . 


But this, ich is 0 my own dh dente confiemed by whar 
follows in the hiſtory ; that Donocn having raiſed a great army of the 
Momonians marched with them into Meath; preyed all that country, as well 


as a great part of Leinſter and Offory, encamped for two days near the 


walls of Dublin, and brought hoſtages from them all for their ſubmiſſion; - 
This is the firſt act we are informed of in his reign; and it ſeems-occaſioned + 


by the tranſaction above - mentioned, and by the oppoſition given him by 
the King of Leinſter, who had ſet up Tux toon as his rival. In return how- 


ever for this depredation, they raiſed all their ſtrength in Leinſter, and : 


carried- hoſtilities into Manſter. Among other ravages which they com- 


fea and land; but, notwithſtanding his ſucceſs at. firft, he himſelf with moſt 
of his army were ſhughtered by the Monarch; who with one ſhip only. 
_ bis . likewiſe, and ſunk and took fourteen veſſels of, OO FR 


" In ain art 1 APY parties,” as. 3 PEA 
power of committing them, were the rights and liberties, the lives and 1 


1 years which theſe ene it is. no wonder chat the nation 
ſhould 
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Doxo, 2 ſhould loſe all the polity, the i improvements, and goocl manners, that had 


been reſtored by BRIAN ; and that they ſhould be returning apace to that 
+ ignorance, anarchy, and licentiouſneſs, which the Daniſh wars had intro- 
duced. To recite the particular actions of the two contending parties could 
afford the reader no pleaſure, nor could it be of any other uſe than to teach 
us, what may be learnt from .the general account already given, how ne- 
ceſlary it is for a ſtate poſſeſſing liberty to guard againſt a tumultuary and 
factious abuſe of it, * it end, as it did with theſe unhappy * in its 
ö u EE . 


The action of the ; of Leinſter and the Monarch TVzzoon whom 
he had ſet up, and with whom in a manner he partook of the ſovereign power 
that the other had, grew at laſt to be ſuperior to that of Donocn. In parti- 
cular they devaſted Munſter ſo much, that the inhabitants forſook their 
King, and gave hoſtages to the other Monarch for their future loyalty. By 
this diſtreſs the great mind of Donocn ſeems to have been ſubdued ; and 
yet his ambition had not ſubſided with his years. He had known what it 
was to be obliged to leave his country and to ſeek his fortune abroad; but 
he was then in the prime of life. He had the mortification now in his old 
age to be obliged to flie from his dominions for his ſafety; his enemy having 
got the upperhand, and all his friends having forſook him. Some of the 
hiſtorians ſay, in order to ſave his credit, that he undertook a pilgrimage 
to Rome that he might wipe off the ſtain of his brothers blood, by his Holi- 
nefs's abſolution, and his own repentance. But the truth is, that he went 
to Rome with no ſuch penitential views; he had placed his hopes in the 
Pope's authority to reſtore him to the power which both his friends and 
enemies had deprived him of: and for this purpoſe he carried the crown of 
Ireland with him, which he laid at his Holineſs's feet ; promiſing to ſubject 
to him a kingdom, which for two thouſand years had acknowledged no 
other juriſdiction, civil or eccleſiaſtical, but that of its own Monarchs and its 
own laws and conſtitution. As ſollicitous as the court of Rome was te 
extend its power in thoſe days, nothing however was done in conſequence 
of the ſubmiſſion of this exiled Prince. The people of Ireland were too 
much agitated with their domeſtic factions to hearken to any pretenſions of 
A 1 — but this mere poſſeſſion of the crown of Ireland by the 
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Pope, hath been ſet forth very pompouſly by ſome writers, as an authority # +. 5 
for the donation. of that kingdom by ApklAx to our HENRY the ſecond; 
with what reaſon let the reader himſelf determine. Doxoon finding at laſtt 
that this reſource had failed him, and that there was no chance of re- aſcend- 2 
ing the throne of Ireland, made a virtue of neceſlity, took the habit of a 
religious in St. Stephen's Abbey at Rome, and * the reſt of bis nt in 

the exerciſes of devotion. _ | 


On Doxocn's quitting the kingdom, TurLoGH was left without any +-,,,, oon. 
competitor ; and though never elected to the monarchy, nor ſubmitted to X. P. 1064. 
nor acknowledged by the ſtates of the iſland in due form, yet with the aid 

and aſſociation of his couſin DexMo the King of Leinſter, he from this 
time aſſumed the ſovereign power; no other Prince oppoſing his title nor 
refuſing to pay the uſual tribute. Indeed Mox rod the ſon of DoxocGn, al 
a very valiant Prince, made a ſhew at firſt of diſputing with him the crown n 
of Munſter ; but they ſoon quelled that inſurrection, received hoſtages again ©, | 
from that province, chaſed Mox roc into Connaught, and reduced the + 
King of it to ſuch ſtreights for giving him ſhelter, that he was at laſt obliged 
to buy his peace at the pleaſure of the reigning Monarch, and his ally the 
King of Leinſter. The latter notwithſtanding all his great ſucceſs in driving 
away his uncle; and placing his couſin upon the throne, was at laſt defeated 
and ſlain in battle by Connor: the King of Meath; whoſe / territories he 

had waſted ſeveral times with great cruel ty, Site no diſcrimination n | 
thin gs facred and frolan e. 


- 


* : * 


A moch better charaQter is given of TuxL OO whom he bad advanced: =_ 
iy though he always had a numerous army on foot to keep his ſubjects in 05 3 
awe, yet after the death of DERMop he never —_ uſe of his power againſt | LW 
any of them; and they, on their ſide, were contented to give him no diſtur- 
0 bance. He ſeems to have imitated the example of his grandfather BRIAV, _ 
as far as the diſtractions of the time would ſuffer him, in eſtabliſhing good 
laws, in puniſhing the tranſgreſſors, and in protecting and rewarding merit. 
Archbiſhop Usxen has printed a collection of Letters wrote in latin, which 
paſſed between the Kings of Ireland, and the Archbiſhops of Canterbury 
and Dublin in this * 2 which is a letter from LAxrRAuR the 
FEngliſh 


TonLoGigy 
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Fog Primate to Tux loc, whom he Riles the magnificent King of 
Ireland, and that does him ſo much honour as to deſerve a copy in this 


work [a]. No other account is neceſſary to be given of this Monarch, in 


order to ſhew that he was worthy of his great deſcent, and of the throne he 


filled. At all times to fill it with glory to themſelves and happineſs to their 


people, where the power of .the Monarch was fo circumſcribed, and that 
of the provincial Kings and Petty Princes ſo great, was extremely difficult. 


But at this time, when the nation was torn to pieces with faction in a very 
extraordinary manner, is own title denied by the greateſt part of the 
people though acquieſced in by all, no election made of him by the ſtates 
of the kingdom, and of courſe no inauguration of him having been per- 
' formed, under theſe circumſtances to govern a people, free even to licenti- 
ouſneſs, with popularity or approbation, was a taſk too arduous for any 


man, whoſe heart was not good, and whoſe e was not . 


4 excellent. 


10 the reign of this bim Prince, WI Ihe the 15 ſurnamed Rufus, was 
on the throne of England ; who, hearing a great character of the Iriſh oak, 
ſent a meſſenger to TurLoGH to defire that he might be furniſhed with 
a ſufficient quantity for the roof of Weſtminſter-hall that was then building ; 


and his requeſt was gratified. Though I have not met with any Engliſh 
"hiſtorian who mentions. this circumſtance, and have been told there is no 
Iriſh oak uſed about that edifice—the truth of which I know nothing of, nor 


whether it can be aſcertained—yet the fact may be as it is related. Towards 
the latter end of his reign, which laſted two and twenty years, TuRLoGu 


vas much afflicted with a very painful languiſhing diſtemper, which he 


ſuſtained with a becoming patience and refignation for ſeveral years, till 


[4] T That Gov 5 beſtowed his bleſng upon "as ils of Ireland, when ks raiſed 
your excellency to the regal dignity of that kingdom, is evident to every conſidering perſon: 
for ſo many are the great things which our brother and fellow-biſhop PaTrIck hath reported 
concerning your pious condeſcenſion to good men, your ſtrict juſtice in puniſhing vice, and 
your manifeſt equity to all your ſubjects, that h I have not ſeen you, I love you as if 
I had.” —Uſeerii Sylloge Epiſtol. Hibern. p. 7 ¶ ſaw a copy of this book in the college 


kbrary, with * notes and S in 2 ys in the Trina of own | Hand 
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ih releaſed Kenn! it at the age of ſcreaty even,” Heroic deeds of valour 


are moſt apt / to catch the attention of the reader, and to acquire his ap- 


plauſe and affection; and thoſe have not been wanting in TurLoGH's. 


hiſtory : but a legiſlator who conſults the happineſs of his ſtate, by de- 


viſing good laws for its ſafety and proſperity; and by attending carefully 
to their execution, — a thing ſcandalouſſy neglected by Engliſh magi- 
ſtrates is a much better man, and a more uſeful citizen, than the de- 
ſtroyer of mankind at the head of an army: and yet the one e 
glory, and the other at moſt a ſilent e 3 


The death of Tux TLOOH proved Walter e for faction to rear its Menre. Ir. 


head over the Iriſh nation: in ſupporting the different claims of Mon- 
od the ſon of TuRLoGH, and DownarD O LocuLin, of the old 
Heremonian line : the one under the ſanction of the new conſtitution, — 


which had introduced the provincial Kings in the perſon of Bz1an his 


great anceſtor, ſo long, and, as it was pretended, ſo unjuſtly excluded 
from the monarchy ; and the other, claiming a long preſcriptive. right 


of ſucceſſion for many ages in the royal Hy-Niall family, of which he 


was the head. In conteſts of this nature, the moſt powerful army, or 


the greateſt intereſt in the ſtate, which is much the ſame, and not the 
Many inſtances of this occur in 


conſtitution, is generally the laſt reſort. 
our own hiſtory ; and even our Parliaments, which ought facredly to 


guard the conſtitution—but if ever it is deſtroyed, will be the deſtroyers t 
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Tomoon, 


Donato V. # 


of it—have voted ſome Monarchs in, and others out, on the ſame prin- 


ciple. In Ireland, the conſtitution was not proſtituted ſo freely as bar- 


barous a nation as we affect to call it, long after the period i in which our 


own parliaments paid no regard to right and juſtice, The order of ſue- 


ceſſion in the Heremonian line had been broken in upon but once in above 
a thouſand years: and had not that interruption been permitted, the fatal 


conteſts for the monarchy ſince the death of BxIAx, which had well 
nigh devaſted the country, and did really in their effects diſſolve a con- 


ſtitution and deſtroy mo 4 F e never r have hag. 2 doing; 


- Many writers a no notice of the: aid; power china; 10 


; Nee by Don Alp, and call Mox ro the proper fucceſſor to Ton- 
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Moro rg LOG u, in the throge of beland. Of this numberdg Warr FOE" Ke rw 
Dowaroy, ING; but we are fold by the beſt authorities, that the firſt of theſe 
— Princes, who was likewiſe King of Ti:cowtL., according to the fa- 


Church of Caf 


mous Diviſion of Leth Con and Loth Mogha, formely. mentioned, had 


the ſovereign command of the Northern, and the laſt of the ſouthern 


half of the Kingdom. Though much blood muſt have been ſhed before 


this diviſion could take place, yet a divided monarchy—if it may be called 
ſo—contented neither; and in a ſtruggle for the whole, which laſted 


twenty years, the people were ground between them. It would only 
ſhock our humanity to recite the ſeveral particulars of this bloody conteſt, 


in which ſometimes the one, and ſometimes the other party prevailed ; 


but always to the diſadvantage of the country and its inhabitants. Every 


year almoſt produced a ceſſation of arms, by the intervention of the 


prelates and other patriots, who endeavoured to reconcile their j jarring in- 
tereſts; but it was all in vain ; every year almoſt produced the ſame ſpoil 


and plunder, the ſame devaſtation of lands and houſes, and the ſame 


bloody battles. A very inſtructive leſſon this to a free people, not to 


enter into the deſigns of men of factious ſpirits, under the deceitful notion 


that the decifion of the conteſt will ſoon be made, and that the firſt 
victory on either ſide, will compoſe the troubled waters; which are © ge- 


N turned into a ſea of blood. 


Whether i it was Wan a real As to the intereſt of the Church, as the 
hiſtorians ſay, or out of policy to ſecure the affections of the clergy, it 
is impoſſible for us to ſay, but certain it is, that Mon ron alienated the 
xl from the Kings of Munſter, and appropriated. it for 
ever to the Archbiſhop's See; The book of reigns in the Iriſh language, 
gives a large account of this Monarch, and repreſents him as a good and 
godly Prince, who made a great progreſs in reſtoring the Church and 
State to their former ſplendor, in rebuilding ſome, and i other 


churches and monaſteries with lands. Very little of this kind could be 
done, I think, amidſt the diſtractions in which the kingdom was 8 
during his reign ; he might have the will, but he could not have the 


power, to do much in this won hs: any effect. Three national ſynods, or 
by prorogation at — times, it is aid, were 
ſummoned 


* 


* 


e eee behaved with, fo» much 
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1 by this Prince: of which ſome acconnt will * given towards Makes al, 


the cloſe of the book. WII LI AM of Malmſbury, and from him WaRE — 4 


has ſaid, . that our Henxy the Firſt had Mon roc and his ſucceſſors 
ſo much at his devotion, that they would not write nor do any thing 


without his approbation; though it was reported that Mok rocu, for 


what cauſe was not known, had for ſome time carried himſelf more high 


commerce, he ſoon grew milder.” No notice is taken of any ſuch in- 


tercourſe as this between the Monarchs of that age, by any Iriſh writer; 
neither are there any traces of treaties of commerce between this nation 


and . in their whole hiſtory ; but yet, En as it is, Ido not * 


ho the * collettion of neten oubliſhed by Usuzn en 


2 is one from ANSELM, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, with this addreſs ; 
„To MoxTocn, by the Grace of Gop, the glorious King of Ireland, 


ANSELM, ſervant of the church of Canterbury, &c. [a] The letter which 
is given below, ſhews at leaſt that this Prince governed the half of the 


kingdom that was allotted to him, with peace and reputation; and that 
his fame was not confined to his own country. As another proof of this, 


we are told in the chronicles of the Iſle of Man, as they are given us by 
Caupx, that upon a vacancy of their government, or rather during the 


minority of the next heir, < the Nobility of that iſle diſpatched ambaſſa- 
dors to MoxToGn O BRIAN, King of Ireland, deſiring that he would 
ſend them ſome diligent man or other, of royal extraction to rule over, 


them, during the minority of OLAve, the ſon of their late ſoverei gn. 


The King readily conſented, and ſent Don Al p, the ſon of TRIO, with 


| orders and inſtructions to govern the kingdom, though it belonged not to 


modeſty and tenderneſs. But as ſoon as he was advanced to 


e 
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larly that you goyern your kingdom in ſo much peace, that all good men who hear 


thereof, return their thanks to God, Peer * A vr e van 
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„chat at the end of three 


i 


than uſual towards the Engliſh, but upon the interdicting of ſhipping and 


ww” 1 give 8 to Gop for. the many Ks chiogn 2 are * of your Highneſs "Þ ; x 


: Morro in. 
2 
Dowauy „ 
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A a Adels fory is cold i in als Bens aneh FAN Epics by? War and 
NAT, of a Macnvus, King of Norway, fending a meſſenger to 
Mox roc, with his ſhoes, which he commanded him to carry om his 
ſhoulders through his houſe on Chriſtmas- day, as a teſtimony of his ſub- 
;jection, and of the King of Ireland's complying with this indignity. I 
have called the ſtory ridiculous, bee-uſe it appears ſo at firſt fight: it is 
* moreover incredible, that a Prince of Mon roen's deſcent, intrepidity, 
and power in the fouthern half of Ireland, who was-continually in arms 

' againſt the Monarch of the other half, ſhould ſo tamely yield to ſuch: an 


ignominious ſubjection to a King of Norway, with whom he had-never 
had any connexion or diſpute: neither is it at all likely that a King of 


Norway ſhould ſend an amhaſſage to MoxToGn on ſuch an inſolent 


"errand, The other. ſtory which follows, till further confirms the i incre-- 
_ dibility of the laſt: it is ſaid, that Maowus was not content with this 


n F ſubmiſſion of the King of Ireland, but fitted out a numerous fleet 
manned with Danes and Normans, in order to plunder and deſtroy His 


country. As ſoon as the Northern King and his nobility, and ſome of 


a & ſoldiers, from the firſt ſhips were landed, the Iriſh army who were 


in ambuſh, were fo well prepared to receive them, that the invaders were 


| mediately tacked apr 1 news d aero 0 


or whether a languiſhing diſeaſe, under which he lab 


every one cut to pieces; which the reſt of the fleet ee 41 45 im- 


Towards the eter end of this divided Mates between Mon ro 
and Don Alp, the young King of Conaught, called Ton Loon the Great, 
"grew extremely troubleſome to them both. He was a Prince of the He- 
remonian line, of a warlike intrepid ſpirit, - and of many private virtues. 
With this diſpoſition, and this character, it was no — nag for him 
to take advantage of the diſſenſions which then prevailed. Whether he 
wreſted all power out of the hands of Mon ro, as fon writers ſay, 

ured for ſome years, 


inclined that King to relinquiſh the cares of a government which had 


been always extremely troubleſome, as others 


fay,' it is impoſſible for us 


to determine. It is not improbable, that both may be in the right. Be 
This _— as it * he "ns vas two Y 


. 


are beloce his death to 


* 
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the monaſtery of Likinore, and after a ſhort ſtay in that place, took the Monro. IT 

Habit of a monk at Ardmagh, where he ended his days i in quiet; but the Dow ind 
place of his interment is much diſputed. In the Britiſh Chronicles which 122 
-ſpeak of His death, he is ſtiled, the moſt great and worthy King of all 

Ireland ;” and in the annals of Leighlin, it is ſaid of him, Mok rod, 

the moſt ſerene Prince, faithful to his allies, formidable to. his enemies, 

| bountiful to ſtrangers, who for his piety and juſtice above all other A 

ces, deſerved the love of his ICs; _ and was buried at Ferns.” CT 


On 100 tech of MozrToGn, his Pa Aid x not acquire,, as he bac Doxarn V. 


expected, any addition to his former authority: even that was much diſ- A AD. 1 119. 
puted by Tux TOO, as it had been before. But Dow AL n made a ſhift 
to preſerve it till his death, which was two years after that of MoxToGn, 

It muſt be obſerved, however, that this is-a period in the hiſtory, attended 

with great confuſion, from the different accounts of the different writers: 

- which [I have not been able to reconcile, Indeed it happens to be a point 

of no great conſequence, whether the former ſurvived. the latter two years 

or fix ; whether, .TuRLoGH, had any ſhare. of the government of the - 

_ ſouthern diviſion, or, notwithſtanding all the inſurrections which he oc- 
caſioned, was only King of Conaught as before; and whether on the 

death of DonALD. an interregnum of fifteen years ſucceeded, or Tux- 

loo aſſumed the title, and was in fact acknowleged King of Iretand by 

the majority of the people, immediately on his demiſe. Such, and ſo 

various, are the accounts that we meet with of this time ! But with re- 

gard to the circumſtance of the interregnum, which is the. moſt material, 

and mentioned only by Wa RE, and by him very doubtfully, it may be 
determined, I think, from Lyxcn, and Mr. O Conxox, that no Prince, 

on the death of Don AL p, was found able to contend with Tur LoGn, , 

2 was owned . of nn the e part of · the nation. 


"ww 5 be owned,. it * incredible in, itt. If, if.we "Se not their 
authority to. direct us, that a Prince ſo warlike in his tempęr, ſo power- 
ful in the field, and ſo formidable to the two departed Kings, as Tux 

| - LOGH, Was, ſhould not ſeize the vacant throne of the. whole kingdom 

immediately, but wait. fifteen. years,. when there was no competitor, be- 
hoods EEC ** 3 for 


Toro, II. 


XD. 


RR 
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Tomo, [7 fore he affumed the title of Monarch of Ireland; Ttis poſſible it might 
; be fifteen years | before he had ſo far ſubdued the ſeveral "chiefs who op- 
6 - him, as to get himſelf acknowledged by the greateſt part of the 
people ; and to that period ſome writers may have given the name of 
an inter-regnum. But there can be no doubt, I think, of his aſſuming 
the title of King, as ſoon as Donarp was dead, and graſping at the 
ſovereign power of the whole iſland, for which he had e and 

in a great meaſure ſucceeded, bans, his life. | 


Is the life of Don AL p, and even of MozxToGn, I believe it was—for 

the time is not aſcertained by any writer—the province of Munſter was 

* invaded by him, and plundered with great hoftility : and thongh a Prince 

i of the houſe of BRIAN attacked him in his retreat, and defeated and 

8 broke his army with a terrible ſlaughter, yet ſoon recovering this loſs, 
he invaded it a ſecond time by ſea and land; marching himſelf at tlie 

Head of his army, and committing inexpreſſible barbarities upon the 

people, till he came to Corke ; where his fleet, which had obeyed his 

orders in ſpoiling and ravaging all the coaſts, met him according to his 

appointment: and together they reduced the province fo much under 

his obedience, that, taking hoftages for their ſubmiſſion and future 

homage, he committed the government of the North diviſion to CoxxoRx 

O BRIAN, and that of the Southern to Donocn Mac CAxTRHV, of the 

Fame royal houſe; In ſhort, all the provinces of the iſland were each in 

| their turn invaded and harrafſed by this King of Conaught, while the 

4 throne was filled by the two Princes abovementioned : and he would 

1 ſcarcely therefore fit ſtill when it was vacated by their death, aeg 
8 making an effectual . to Place himſelf you it. 


No Monarch was inan gurated. nor elected by the ſtates of the r 

dom —as it hath been obſerved—fince the reign of MAL Ach; but he, 

23 Well as ſome others, had powerful factions, which got their aWthority 

.*...  "Cubmitted to over the greateſt part of the iſland. But the fame Chiefs 

15 which joined their force and intereſt to ſet them up, very often joined to 
-oppole them, as their paſſions and private ac es directed. This 


ee mn . peculiar to * People: our on hiſtory 
n. 
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e ahh infracic of th dirt; and the forme of it is to be ſought Teri 


for, not in particular climates and conſtitutions of government, but in 
human nature. No Prince experienced more theſe contradictory meaſures 
of oppoſition than Tux Trocn did, and no 2 ever Ae * 


with more ſucceſs. 


The Kings of Munſter, w, the houſe of Bod, betwbrn. hots he | 
had divided the government of that province, having quarrelled amongſt 
themſelves, and ſtirred up their factions againſt each other, TuxLoGH 
raiſed a powerful army, and a third time invaded it. But when he was 
advanced as far as the plains of Moin-more, he was met by TuxLoGH 
O BRIAN, at the head of three battalions of the Mamonians—which . 
WaAEsH interprets nine thouſand — where the illuſtrious tribe of the 
Dalgais received ſuch a defeat, as they had never known before. Other 
writers call them but three thouſand, and perhaps with more probability : 2 
for fince the death of Mor ron, the Eugenians had not only ſeparated 
from them, but the Dalgais themſelves were much divided through the 
different pretenſions of their rival Princes. The defeat in this battle 
ended with the baniſhment of TuRLOGH O Brian, and another diviſion - 
of the province of Munſter by the Monarch. The diſſenſions of this 
royal family, brother ſetting. up againſt brother, and each having a, ſepa- 
tate faction at their command, broke the force of the Dalgais in pieces, 

which when united, nothing could overthrow ; and ſo n the * 
* the reyolution that was to follow. . 


| Amidf all the oppoltion made to Tun zoon bn the ſeveral © and 
Chiefs at different times, he not only ſtood his ground, but he generally 
ſubdued them. DxxMop the King of Leinſter, who was ſo greatly inſtru- 
mental in the cataſtrophe of his country, was one of thoſe whom the Mon- 
arch frequently chaſtized : indeed all the provinces ſelt the weight of his 
power and reſentment in their turn. He made his own ſon King of Meath, . 
of 2 and ſome other parts of Leinſter; with his army he deſtroyed - 
the country of Tirconnell, and with his navy be laid waſte the territories. 
of Tyrone; both under the government of Mox ron, O Lachlin Prince 


of. the north hy-Niall. Here homey: his reſentment was carried further 
than 
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Tonio, 1. ad he could ſupport; and this Prince, who was of the family of the laft - 
— Monarch DowaLD, became a rival too powerful for him to vanquiſh. It 
1 27 is ſaid by ſome writers; that the glory of Tux Lo was ſo much obſcured * 
and his power humbled by this Mos ToGu' who was of the old Heremonian . 
line, that he obliged the Monarch to give him hoſtages as a ſecurity for his 
,peaceableneſs even fix years before he died. But however this might be, it 
is certain that they attacked one another ſeveral times with various ſucceſs 
by ſes and land; and that Mok roch had procured, beſides the remains 
4 of the e pe the naval power of Scotland to aid him ST: the - 
"Monarch." a e Hog 


teſt was bn by the death of Amado; who having 
left almoſt all his perſonal eſtate to the clergy, to be divided in juſt proportions 
according to their ſeveral orders, hath had the character of dying a penitent 
and making a religious exit. Indeed if all that is, ſaid of him by Lyncu is. 
true—which gave him the title of TvrrLocn the great —he appears to 
have been a better man than from any thing that has yet been related of 
him. The diſtraction of the times, and the continual oppoſition made to 
him * one Prince or other would not permit many great things to be 
done by him: but he built the three chief bridges in the province of Con- 
aught; he compleated the cathedral of Tuam ; he built a. hoſpital there and 
endowed it with a, fair eſtate; he ſettled a ſtipend on the profeſſor of divinity 
at Ardmagh ; and he was ſo ſevere and inflexible in his puniſhment of delin- 
quents, that having impriſoned his awn ſon for tome great offence, he 
rejected the application of many Princes and prelates in his favour ; and even 
at the end of a- year was with great difficulty, and not without the interceſſion 
, of five hundred*Prieſts, eleven Biſhops, and the two. Archbiſhops of Ardmagh 
and Caſhel, prevailed upon to ſet him at liberty. Beſides many donations 
to the clergy of Tuam, and a great number of ſilver croſſes, cbalices, and 
goblets, be = to ſeveral churches and religious houſes by his will—as it 
nentioned—all the coſtly furniture of his houſes, his gold and 
kilver . his gems and jewels, his plate, his horſes, arms, and all his 
nr g his ne, cattle, ee with co _ of Oy and 
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How ada conteſt berteen his W — of "Y North Hy-ni: 
might have ended, if Tuxrocꝝ had lived a little longer, it is:iapofſi 
for us to know: but his death delivered up to his rival Mox ro O Lachlin 
the greateſt part of the ſovereignty of the iſland. The foundation of this 


grandeur was laid without doubt deſignedly in the oppoſition which gave 
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to TuRLoGH ; and Roperic the young King of Conaught, ſc of the 


latter, was the only Prince of a ny note who was able to diſpute his authority 


5 

* 
323 
78 ## 
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or to give him any diſturbance. He did both for ſome time to a great 


degree: he invaded the Monarch's own territory of Tyrone, burnt a fruitful 
peninſula there called Inis-owen, ' deſtroyed all its fine gardens; orchards ind 
plantations, And ravaged the whole country in a very hoſtile manner. In tlie 
fame manner he made incurſions into the province of Munſter, taking hoſta- 
ges for their ſubmiſſion, as his father had done before: the next year he 
over-ran the province of Leinſter, receiving hoſtages from ſome of the petty 
Princes, and putting one of them in irons ; at the ſame time that his fleet 


ravaged the coaſt of Tyrone. In a ſhort time after he fell violently on the 


territory of Meath; and compelling the inhabitants to give him pledges 


placed two governors over them. The reader is not to imagine that 


Monk ron fat quiet all this time, without exerciſing the power which he 
| had acquired with his authority. I meant only to give him à vie of Ropꝝ- 
Ric's tranſactions, till he was reduced by force and. IRE without n 
interpoſition. of any other event. 
Indoos Mok roc was ſo far from being an indolent weckte Prince after 
he aſſumed the title of Monirch, that he retained his warlike diſpoſition to 
the end of his days. Not « province in Ireland, ſcarce any conſiderable _ 
territory, eſcaped his viſitation with the royal army: and in a continued 
courſe of victories, obtained partly by battles and partly by the terror of his 
name; he ſubdued them all. Even Rob ERC was obliged to make his 
peace by delivering up four hoſtages, and accepting his own entire province 
of Conaught, and the one half of Meath ; which he fold to the King of 
that territory for an hundred ounces'of gold. In this manner did Mon ro 
become King and Monarch of Ireland, in as ample a manner except the 
N of election and inauguration, as any of his * ſince the 
10 LE L 11 reign 
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EA 


| Monat, reign of Nia the great. Bat yet he wanted the fal e. power, or perhaps 


— only a tight conjuncture of the times—which in political affairs is ſometimes 


every thing—to get a law made in favour of his family, and to eſtabliſh a 
new race of Hy-niall monarchs by hereditary right. Could he have ſucceeded 


in ſuch a plan he certainly would have attemped it; and for want of it the 
_ conſtitution was drawing apace to its diſſolution. But the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 


of Ireland received a conſiderable alteration in this Monarch's reign, in a 


| ſynod which he called at Kells in the 280 of Meath; of which an account 


: 026 grams os proper pling: - 


The entire ſovereign power had not bing been veſted in Monrown; before 


| hisom impetuous temper, or the ill advice of his friends, or perhaps both, 


perſuaded him to abuſe it. On a flight affront given him by a Prince of the 
territory of Ulad in the province of Ulſter, the Monarch entered his country 
in a very hoſtile manner, took many of his vaſlals priſoners and put them 
into fetters as ſlaves: and notwithſtanding a peace was made between him 


and the Prince, on the mediation of the Primate and the King of Orgiall, 


of which they were both the guarantees, and which the Monarch himſelf 


took a ſolemn oath to obſerve, yet he ſoon cauſed the Prince's eyes to be put 


out, and three of his chiefs to be aſſaſſinated. Enraged at a perfidy fo 


| notorious and diabolical, the King of Orgial who had been his ſurety, levied 


all the troops he could, . marched directly to his palace in the county of 
Tyrone, fought the few tumultuary forces which Moxroon could collect 


on ſuch a ſurpriſe, defeated, and killed him. 


Rovpenic. 


un 


The death of this Monarch gave an opportunity to 1 King of 
6 Conaught and ſon of TuRLoGH the great, who was the only rival of Mox- 


Toon in the firſt years of his reign, to aſſume the ſovereignty of the whole 


| iſland, The power which he had in his own province, the intereſt of his 


family, the reputation which he had acquired in arms, and above all the 
conjuncure of the times which produced no other rival, made his acceſſion 
eaſy and unconteſted. The ſtates of the kingdom were aſſembled by him 


| at Dublin the capital of the Normans, almoſt the only ſeat of the little power 
they had left in Ireland, where he was unanimouſly elected. But many of thoſe 
ſlates brought their voices for him thither without bringing their hearts: 
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they gave way to'a power which they could not refit: they” even contende 

by a factious ſpecies of loyalty, who ſhould be moſt forward in the ſupport 
of the new Monarch. Roperic therefore was inaugurated, and his right 
of ſovereignty recogniſed, with all the ſolemnities that had been obſerved} 


towards any of his e and which from the t time and, N bad ; | 


been diſuſed. 


| Notwithſtandin g this promiſing appearance of nah which the 
Monarch from his own experience might have reaſon to ſuſpect, he made 
a ſort of progreſs, or rather a march, almoſt round the iſland at the head of 
his troops, in the firſt year of his reign ; taking - hoſtages from the ſeveral 
Princes, and making them preſents in return. It was not long however be- 
fore ſeveral of them revolted, and laid him under the neceſſity of c 


them into ſubmiſſion. The territories of Tyrone under the Hy-niall Price, | 


were viſited by him at the head of a vaſt army and in conjunction with a 
numerous fleet; and at the end of four days were glad to buy their peace 
with a ſubmiſſion and delivering up hoſtages to ſecure it. In the ſame year 
he held a Parliament or general aſſembly of the ſtates of the kingdom at 
Athboy in the county of Meath, ſuch as was uſually held at Tara—and it 
was the laſt that was ever held under the Milefian monarchs where 
beſides the peculiar trains of the provincial Kings, the petty Princes and 
chiefs, and of -three en ax agg thoulnd heꝛſe, it is laid, ha of 
vn at it. 5 | e 


YER the fame time DRMop the King of Leinſter hs! had 1 had 
an intrigue with the wife of Ti6uzrnan O Rovkx the King of Breffoy, 


having had notice from the lady that her huſband was going on a pilgriniage > 


to St. .PaTRICK's purgatory, when it would be eaſy for him to carry her off 
by force or ſtratagem, obeyed her ſummons with great joy. Many accidents 
had prevented the accompliſhment of their deſires hitherto ; and in order to 
prevent any more, in this favourable opportunity of T:iGHERNANS abſence, 
i the Queer of Breffny had appointed the time and place of delivering herſelf 
up into: the arms of her lover. Such a lady, we may be ſure, was true to 
her aſſignation; and to fave appearances of decency to the world, when 


Ties caught her in his arms and mounted her behind an officer of a 


L112 ; patty 


eme 


; ambitious Monarch, who thought « the whole world was little enough 
for the dominion of one ſovereign,” had for ſome time caſt an eye towards 


Vo. * | 


he bad "ER with 8 he cried. out. for. TOE as, 
einſter was carrying her, away. againſt her will. When, 
return: Bom bis pilgrimage, and learnt the ſtory of the vio- 
gage dove to his wife, as it then appeared, he applied to the Monarch for 
his afſiftance. , Ropzz1c thought the cauſe of reſentment was fo juſt, that. 
he aided the King of Breffny with his authority and with ome of his troops. 


Theſe, together with his own forces, thoſe of Meath and Offory, and even 
me in Leinſter who, reyolted, enabled him to march to the place of 


DnB 8 reſidencej; who being unprepared for ſuch an attack, was ob- 
o fie his ad even the kingdom: and to this amour, and 


Fig reyenge taken of, it, was ae owing the; Sona: of their mee. 


th nſter had, 5 many 1 e of n and ne 
| goyernracnt loſt the affections of his people; and therefore when he applied, 
to them, on notice of che preparations making againſt him, to aſſiſt him in 

i ice had brought upon him, their reſentment, 


againſt him was ſo violent t that all his Princes and chiefs renounced his au- 


thority, and-put themſelyes under the protection of the Monarch. DERMO 


being thus obliged to become an exile, or to be delivered up to his enemies, 
choſe the former; and giving a full looſe to his paſſions determined to puniſh 


his rebellious nobility at all hazards, thou gh the happineſs of his country 


was to be ſacrificed in the attempt. Paſſing over therefore to Briſtol, with 


about fixty of his friends, and hearing there that the King of England was 
then in France purſuing his conqueſts in that country, the King of Leinſter 
repaired thither to implore his aid. Henzy the ſecond, an aſpiring and 


Ireland as a deſireable acquiſition, when he ſhould be at leiſure to turn his 


arms againſt it. He was not however at preſent in that conjuncture: and 


therefore that he might not entirely miſs the occaſion which this application 


of Denuop gave him, he lent a favourable ear to it, encouraged him in 
| kis defign of attempting to regain his government, and with many promiſes. 
of aſſiſtance when it ſhould be in his power, ſent him back to England 


with letters of recommendation to ſome of 


* 
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in which he gave an authority tos the King ef Leinſter 60 enliſt all Reese “ 
Wes? as. were ar OE enter into __ N oc" to Mac's ore over 3 . a 


With theſe en hikes, 2 theſe. de 1 0 1 Dies MoD to 
Briſtol; ; where cauſing them to be communicated to v7 chief men of the 
city, he offered good entertainment and gteat pay to all ſuch as would go 
with him; and if they reſtored him to his crown and province, to ſettle lande 
upon them for ever. RicuARD ſon of GIL BERT Earl of Pembroke fur- + 
named Strongbow, a young nobleman of equal valour and ambition, hearing . : 
of theſe offers of the King of Leinſter, conferred with him on the ſubject; 
and on DxRNMop's aſſurance of giving him his daughter Eva in marriage 5 E 
together with his whole inheritance and the ſucceſſion to his province if he 5 7 
recovered it, he entered into an alliance with the Iriſh Prince; and engaged = 
to repair to him in the 62s ny a band of: choſen men who ſhould reſtore 
him to his dominions. No ſaoner had Dermop contracted this alliance 
ſo flattering to his hopes, than he put himſelf. on his return home through 
Wales. But whilſt he was waiting at St. David's head: for a fair wind, he 
heard of a military man of. great fame and valour, Ros. FiTz STEPnEns, 
impriſoned by the Prince of Wales, whom: be was deſirous. to get enlarged 
and to retain in his ſervice againſt his rebellious ſubjects. To this'end he 
made application, by the Biſhop of; St. Davids and Ma uxiczE Firz Grr- 
Alp brother in law to the priſoner, to the Prince of Wales; who as well: 
to favour the cauſe of an exiled King deprived. of his dominians, as to rid 
the country of a troubleſome factious man, conſented to releaſe him; on 
- condition that he ſhould aſſiſt the King, of Leinſter in the ſpring attended 
by his followers, and that Dez Mod ſhould: provide for him in his e | 
if he Ps ' ſucceſsful, to he: heighth « his ambition. 3 


This degstinon "POR — as 1 as ah benen tn Was 
nothing left for Dx RMOD to do, but to make uſe of the time during the 1 

winter, in ſuch a manner as to avail inn, of the aid of the Engliſh, on 
when they ſhould land upon his coaſts. To this purpoſe he went over "8 


into Ireland in diſguiſe, and confiding i in the loyalty of his Monks at = 
cas he privately repaired thither; where diſcovering, himſelf widen, 


. 1 S T OR v CES 


A. b. 1169. Amnmsdiäteby upon their ne a meſſenger v was ſent with the news 


— 3 e his e eee 
: ſpirited up and encreaſed; ſome forces were privately engaged againſt 
the ſpring ; and the winter paſſed away ih forming plans for his reſto- 
tation. -He difpatched Mavrice Rec an his ſecretary into Wales 
from whoſe original fragment the following account is chiefly taken 
with an authority to promiſe in his name, to all ſuch as would ſerve him, 
and remain an Ireland, a great recompence of lands of inheritance ; and 
to thoſe that would return, he would give them good entertainment in 
money or«.cattle. ' Whilſt theſe meaſures were purſuing on the ſide of 
DexMon in Ireland, Fitz STEexENn in Wales and England was not 
idle, His affairs having been deſperate for ſome time, his followers were 
much diminiſhed: to all theſe however he made promiſes they ſhould 
ſhare his fortune, which he expected would be conſiderable ; and having 
finiſhed his preparations, and raiſed all the forces he was able, in the 
ſpring he arrived with them on the borders of the county of Wexford. 
The number he took with him ſeemed very unequal to the undertaking ; 
for it conſiſted of no more than thirty Knights, fifty Gentlemen, and 
three hundred ſoldiers : and it is one of thoſe inſtances which ſhew the 
Oy hand of rene in the affairs of ere and kingdoms.” 


to the King of Leinſter by FiTz STEPHEN, with whom he had held a cor- 
reſpondence; upon which notice was given to all the friends and adherents 
of DxRxMop to join him with the forces they had in readineſs in all the 
haſte and privacy that was poſſible. For with ſuch an handful of auxili- 
aries, and with the ſmall band that his friends could raiſe, it was in vain 
to think of making any other impreſſion than what could be done by 
ſurprize. With about five hundred men that followed the fortunes of 
 DerMop, he marched to join the Engliſh, without giving his enemies 
time to oppoſe him: and it was reſolved in a council of war, immedi- 
ately to make an attempt on the city of Wexford. But no ſooner were 
tte troops drawn up before the place, than the inhabitants, being unpre- 
pated to make any defence, opened their gates; and being defirous to 
_ _ the 428 pad to un help houſes from being plundered, they 


ſent 


# 
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ann of an axial tribute, which 4 tar Waden ue. in. „ Theſe 
conditions were no ſooner offered; than they were accepted by DERMO D; 


who, in order to fulfill: his promiſe -to'FiTz STEHEN, and to obtain 
further aſſiſtance from him, gave him the tribute, and the duties $194 4 


from the town: of Wexford, with two FRO of land. -adh oe: 


This affair having been adjuſted, ad more 'forvth arriving to the all ä 


of the King of Leinſter,” on the news of this ſucceſs, he thought him- 


ſelf in a condition to attack the King of Oſſory, who had been of the 
number of his enemies, and whom he was therefore deſirous to chaſtiſe. 


Bat when they were entered into the country, he found that this King 


had prepared for his defence, by throwing up deep and large entrench- 
ments, with hedges at the top, manned with five thouſand men, Never- 
theleſs, the troops of DER Mop aſſailed them, and a bloody conteſt enſued, . 
which laſted from morning till night: at laſt, by the valour of the Engliſh, 
the trenches were forced, and the army of Offory routed, though not with- 
out a conſiderable ſlaughter of the enemy. The King of Leinſter, Who 
knew the country, being apprehenſive of a defile through which his 
forces were to paſs upon their retreat, informed the Engliſh Generals of 
the danger, and put himſelf, for the ſecurity of his perſon, among their 5 
troops; who did not mingle with the Iriſh. When they came to the 
defile, the vanguard was attacked with great fury, and were obliged to fall 

a little back; but after an obſtinate fight of three hours, and a manceuyre - 


| ſuggeſted by Maurice PRENDERGAST, one of the Engliſh Generals, 
the Offorians were beaten with a great loſs in killed and wounded. Hav- 
ing reſted and refreſhed his army, and made incurſions into ſome neigh- 


bouring territories for the ſake of plunder, DERMop made a propoſal to 


invade Oſſory again, and utterly to deſtroy the King of that Country, 


againſt whom he bore a mortal hatred. The propoſal was no ſooner made . 


than executed; and though the King of Offory had thrown up entrench- 


ments as before, which held the enemy at bay for three days, they were 
at laſt forced by the Engliſh, and the troops of the country were put to 
flight. This ſudden and unexpected ſucceſs of the King of Leinſter, and 

— a] Wk we N be ſace „ 


the military renown of his Engliſh ſubſidi 
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c wis grea Shified;/2s it is uſual in ſuch caſes—chad by this time ſpread 

E drt the iſland, and alarmed the inhabitants. The Monarch convened 
an aſſembly of the States; in which it was reſolved, that every pro- 
vince ſhould furniſh a proportionable number of troops to be added to the 
royal army; in order to enable the King of Ireland to quell this inſur- 
rection in its infancy, to confine DE RNMoD within his territories, and 
to drive ape Sign out of the kingdom. 


This reſolution 0 been executed oy all . dif patch, 
Roperic the Monarch marehed at the head of a great army, directly to 
the quarters of the King of Leinſter, intending immediately to give him 
In ſome manuſcript annals — called the Annals of DupLy 
LorTos—which I copied at &, Sepulchre's Library, it js faid, that Ro- 
ben fe, by a public proclamation, declared DExMon deprived of all his 
poſſeſſions, titles, honours, prerogatives, and regalities, pronouncing the 
ſame confiſcated, and all his goods and confederates proſcribed : but that 
Dzx Mop ſoon after left Dublin, and met the King of Ireland in the 
county of Corke, where he gave him his own defire in pledges, and gave 
to O Rouxx in lieu of his wife, twenty · five nobles in gold.” The other 
hiſtorians tell us, that the King of Leinſter not being able to face the 
royal army, withdrew with his forces into the woods and faſtneſſes near 
Ferns, which they were well acquainted with ; that the Monarch ſum- 
moned FiTz STEPHEN to leave the kingdom, and take all his foreigners 
with him; that on his refuſal, Roptric divided his army into ſmall 
bodies, in order to enter the woods and drive them out, or to put all they 
met with to the ſword ; that the Clergy interpoſed, and by their medi- 
ation, a treaty of peace was made with the King of Leinſter ; in which 
it was ſtipulated, that he ſhould be reſtored to the government of his 
province in as full extent as any of his predeceſſors had enjoyed, and 
that he ſhould. give hoſtages of the firſt quality to the Monarch, to * 
cure the kingdom from further troubles, and from his protection and 
aſſiſtance to any foreigners. Theſe conditions being accepted, we are 
tald, that DzRMop delivered up to the Monarch, his natural fon and fix 
other. hoſtages 3. and for the injury done to O Rouzk, by nt away 
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ſatisfed With che King of Leinfter's engagement to withdraw his pro- 


tection from them, no hiſtorian hath informed us. It is certain, how 
ever, 1 believ „ that they did not leave the kingdom: and in Whatever 
way this' treaty of peace was made; the h. 
ſoon blaſted. Tali 4 fort time after, Mavzres FirTz GERALD abo 


mentioned, accompanied with ten Knights, thirty Gentlemen, and an 
hundred foldiers, arrived at Wexford; and notifying his arrival to his 


' brother-in-taw, vrho was then erecting a port within two miles of that 
place, they concerted the deſign” of eſtabliſhing themſelves in Ireland, 


and of prevailing on'the King of Leinſter to break the treaty of peace. 
Very little pains were neceſſary to induce DyRmon to act a part ſo diſ. 
honourable and perfidious: and yet he was reſtored by it to the A 


of Leinſter had ever enjoyed. But a ſpirit of ambition is not to he 2 : 


condition in which he was before the war; and the ſame that any 


ſtrained by reaſonable confiderations, if there is no higher principle to 


controul it. He had ſmarted under the ſeverity of being driven from his | 


1opes of tranquillity from i it were 


dominions and his native country, as an exile, of being obliged to implore 5 


the aſſiſtance of a foreign Prince, and even of ſoldiers of fortune to rein- 


ſtate him. This had been effected when his enemies were greatly ſupe- 
rior to him in the field; and the condeſcenſion which was ſhewn him in 


compaſſion to his ſubjects and his country, 92 be 0 6 8 e 
into 515 of wy 4 nog ſubſidies. 5 : 3 Ha 
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gardleſs of the hoſtages he had given, regardleſs of his country, and of 
every ſocial, every ſacred tie, without any pretence for making war, and 
without any declaration of it, he marched with his new General, and all 
his troops into Fingall, which he deſtroyed with fire and ſword. Theſe 


hoftilities alarming the inliabitants of tlie city of Dublin, they reſolved to £2 


make their peace with the King of Leinſter at any rate, that they might 


ſave themſelves from being plundered. To this ſe they ſent many 
rich preſents into his camp, and a promiſe by tlieir h ages to _— to 
Vox. I. 5 Mm m eee e 
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any tribute he ſhould think fit to impoſe. With this courſe of ſiicceſs, | 


and his arms increaſing by the reputation of it, the ambition of DzRr- 
Mop became more violent and licentious. He would at firſt have com- 
poun ded gladly for the reſtoration of his government, and all his former 
hbonours and privileges, of which the Monarch had deprived him: and 
to be ſure, when he ſolicited the aid of the King of England and his 
generals, he meant nothing more. But this point having been gained, 


and there being nothing left for him to fear, but much to hope for, he 


was determined to puſh his conqueſts, as far as they could be carried, if 
it were to the throne itſelf. This ambition was greatly flattered by the 


reflexion, that many of his own anceſtors had worn the crown of Ireland: 
and therefore he thought he had nothing more to do, than to procure 
further aſſiſtance from England, and the approbation of his two . 


is order to poſſeſs himſelf of the ee. 


Full af this defign, he contin the Engliſh Se 3 nd that = . 


BY night ſecure their zeal in ſerving it, he:offered his daughter in marriage 


io either of them that would accept her: but as they knew of his contract 


with the Earl of PxMBROKe, they both refuſed his offer, and contented 
_ themſelves with the proſpect of ſuch eſtabliſhments in the kingdom, as 
| it ſhould be in his power, if they helped to lift him into the throne, to 


confer upon them. It does not appear that either of theſe Engliſhmen 
refuſed the Princeſs on a point of honour, but through motives of policy 


and diſcretion. They were ſenſible that the King of Leinſter could never 


accompliſh the deſign which he had in hand, with his own troops and 


theixs ; and therefore, without further aſſiſtance, inſtead of raiſing him to 

the throne, and procuring à noble ſettlement for themſelves, the at- 

_ tempt would probably end in the deſtruction of them all. The King of 

England, as glad as he might be to. fiſh. in theſe troubled waters, was 

too much embroiled with his affairs in France at that time to think of 

any other; and there was no reſource left but in the Earl of PEMBROKE;z. 

wich whom DzzMop had already contracted to give his daughter in mar- 

'  riage, and to make him heir of his dominions,. in conſideration: of the 

_ Earl's affiſtance to reſtore him to his province. It was therefore the ad. 
; vice of 25 two Generals not to let his deſign un he was in a 
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capacity to put it into exeention ; and in order to this end, that he thould — 


write a letter to the Earl, informing him of the great ſucceſs he had al- 

ready met with, and of his further hopes. In ſbort they adviſed the 

King of Leinſter to be very open and explicit with STRONGBOW, who 

had m_—_ powerful intereſt in his country, and was himſelf a leader YN 
conſummate, conduct and experience; upon whom all his expectations of 
the ne muſt ache and to whom his offers of reward could not 
' hack too e | 7 


A * in pin ons af this advice, was odiatched bs Dzzzo 
to the Earl; aſſuring him of the performance of his former promiſe 
wich regard to his daughter, and the inheritance of his eſtates in Leinſter, | 

if his Lordſhip would bring him a ſufficient force to ſet the crown of 
Ireland upon his head. Having made ſome preparations towards fulfilling 
his engagement with the King of Leinſter, the Earl, on receiving this 
letter, applied to Henzy for his permiſſion to leave the kingdom, to- 
gether with his friends and followers, and to try their fortunes in Ireland. 
The King, being unwilling to irritate ſuch a Nobleman . with a denial, 
or to permit him to conquer for another Monarch, a country. which he 
intended to conquer for himſelf, gave no poſitive anſwer to the applica- 
tion. The Earl interpreting this duplicity, which he did not underſtand, 
into a token of the King's conſent, beſtirred himſelf with great vigour, 
in making every thing ready for his Iriſh expedition. Whilſt theſe 
preparations were making, he ſent an anſwer to DERMOD, by. two of 
his chief officers, REyMonD DE LA Grose and WII. FiTZGERALD, 
brother of MAuRICE above-mentioned, in order not only to fignify his 
intention of accepting the King's offer, but alſo to be well aſſured of a 
proſpect of ſucceſs from their information. Theſe officers carried with 
them a ſmall train of choſen well-diſciplined troops, not. amounting to 
fourſcore, with which they landed about five miles from Waterford. 
But not knowing how to beſtow themſelves till they had notified their 
arrival to the King of Leinſter, and received his dire&ions how to pro- 
ceed, they threw up a ſmall fort in haſte, as ſtrong as they could make 
it with ſods and ſtones, to defend themſelves from any inſults of the 
inhabitants in the cpunttey min, to it. When the inhabitants per- 
CY | M m m 2 Hes; ceived | 
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diſorderly manner in which they marched. They recoived the charge 
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| monly by tlie name of Strongbow—with two hundred Knights, and a 
thouſand Gentlemen, armed with croſs-bows, landed at Waterford, with- 
out the city [5]. As ſoon as the King of Leinſter had notice of their 
wendy; he bed with great joy at the head of 25 Engliſh auxiliaries, | 


ceiving this body of men advancing towards them, was on his fide guilty 


| that the _— were fertling 1 in their * e 


1 was held among them, how to guard againſt che danger 'of enen 
an enemy; and it was reſolved to attack neee e 


11 — 


WG F 0 


The reſolution, it woſt be owe, — bad ee 


cuted in the manner which ſuch a reſolution required. But th Hhaſte 


was one neceſſary circumſtance in the execution, yet it as not the only 
one ; and the inhabitants failed in this attempt through want of attention 
to any other. Inſtead of procuring a ſufficient number of veteran troops 


to oppoſe to theſe experienced warriors, they oontented themſelves With 


picking up two hundred fuch men as they could inſtantly get together [al, 
and with theſe to attack the Engliſh in cheir fort. Dx LA Gros: per- 


of an indiſcretion, in leading his men out ef the fort to charge a ſas 
perior number. But perhaps he held them in (contempt, from the 


however with ſo good a countenance, and returned it with do much 


vigour, as convinced him of his miſtake; and he was not in ſo much 
haſte to attack them, as he was now to regain the fort. But the Iriſh 


purſued: and charged his rear ſo hotly, that, finding it impoſſible to regain 


it, he was obliged to face about: and being made deſperate by their fitu- 
ation, they fought with fuch irrefiftible and aſtoniſhing fury, as obliged 


the In to give way, and ſeek their fafety in their fight. 


10 a ſhort time after, the Earl of PN PROKe known more com- 


a ae? Foun OA or fake thouſand, which j is jnenotilhe ; permit adds, a thouſand 


were ſlain, and ſeventy taken priſoners, whom REDMOND cauſed tobe beheaded; and yet own 


that the Engliſh did not exceed an hundred. 
II RAA calls them 15 or 1600 ; and ſays, that they beſieged B. took the town Ls 


| they one to Dztuop, | 
1 
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rations. After the nſval ceremonies bad paſſed hetween them, a general 


Waterford, chat the Gege of that place ſhould he immediately under: 


talen. The next day the army ſat down before it in form; and 1 thou ugh 
the inhabitants made as good a defence, as an ungarriſoned town without | 


7 cannon might he expected to do, yet they were ſo vigorouſly preſſed by 


the Engliſh, that they ſoon took it by ſtorm. In the firſt; fury of the 
ſoldiers, they deſtroyed all they met with, and gave no quarter ; but this 
and He. e oe Nin 15 


pee 0 | 
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in þÞ31 you | 


When Dann Mop obo 8 quict 4 00 of. this town, by the 


aol, $TRONGBOW, Which he thought an omen of good, ſucceſs, he 
ſent, for his daughter and married her to the Earl, according ih his con- 
track, with all the ſolemnity that the place and the bon bo of the time 


The citizens of Dublin were now at his mercy, and he was reſolved 
that they ſhould feel the rod of his reſentment for paſt offences; which, 
notwithſtanding the peace he had made when he could do nothing better, 


he had not forgiven. In order to give a check to this inſulting enter- | 


prize, and prevent further miſchief, the Monarch made a ſhew of oppo- 


ling the allied army in their march: but they obſerved ſo much diſcipline 


and regularity, that it was: thought adviſcable not to attack them ; and 
Ropxnic dilbanded his oye and returned to his o own country. 


2 


** e Py * * 1 . Dublin, 7 iuhsbitente of which : 
were thrown i into the utmoſt conſternation, he ſent M. Rx Ax to ſum- 0 


; nh 0. ſurrender the city, and to demand thirty hoſtages for their p - 
82 it « 1 | 5 | p e rformance 1 | 


council of war was called ; in which it WAS. determined to Joſe no time 
in coming to action; god as they were incamped under the walls of 


mitted.of., The puptial rites having been performed, the army marched 
towards Dublin, i in order to ſecure themſelves of the capital of the king- ; 
dom, as well as to poſſeſs themſelves of the richeſt booty. The inhabi- 
tants, it is true, had bought their peace the year before, and had done 
nothing ſince to break the treaty ; but this, with a Prince of DERMO 
perfidious teraper, poſſeſſed of power, was a point of no ſignification. : 


„ 7 
to pay his compliments to the au. and to ſettle the 1 of their pe- Ropzrie 3 


4%4 THE a 1s Tory 


een be ee Mat dd. Tue u rden 
unwilling to abide the iſſue of a ſiege, aſſented to the deman 


ihe; bit this 

citizens not agrecing about the hoſtages, al MILES Cos ax one of the 
Generals of the Engliſh, who was poſted on the other fide the town, and 
knew, nothing of the capitulation, had made ſuch a breach in the walls that 

bis men entered the town, and made themſelves maſters of it, before Dzr- 
MoD and the King knew any thing of the matter. They entered the city 


the ſame day, and found a N as well as valuable 
e 


According to an obſervation which ſeems to Ks well fountled, that the 
man who injures another never forgives him, DzzMop having carried off 
the wife of O Rovxx the King of Breffny, as we have ſeen, now led the 

troops into his territory and deſtroyed it with fire and ſword. Roveric the 

King of Ireland, and all the other -Princes and chiefs, were by this time 

1 e of the King of Leinſter, and his Engliſh ſubſidies; 
and the reader perhaps may be of opinion, that they ſhould have taken the 

alarm a little ſooner. Even now before the Monarch would take the field 

againſt him, he ſent an officer to DxRMHO to expoſtulate with him on his 
petfidy, and to aſſure him that if he did not return immediately within the 
terms of his treaty, Ropzxic would fend him his ſon's head, lay him 
under a public interdict, and again oblige him to leave the kingdom. But 
- the Monarch ſhould have conſidered, that the ſituation of the King of 
_ Leinſter was become very different: all the forces of the iſland, and even 
the nobles and chiefs of his own province, for the moſt part, then took 
the fide againſt him, and he had only an inconſiderable party to oppoſe to 
them: whereas now he had beſide the Engliſh, which were moſt of them 

_ above. the rank of common men, a good body of Iriſli who had attached 
themſelves to him on his late ſucceſſes and his foreign aid, which gave them 

id n of his triumphing over all his e. enemies. 


8 lis therefore to be wondered at, that THEY Drang caſt of 
mind. hen he found his affairs in fo proſperous a condition, ſhould reject 
the Monarch's ptopoſal with contempt and inſolence: it is rather to be on- 
dered at, that RoDeRIc ſhould have given him Ne ar opportunity to 
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ed with him, his Engliſh ſubſidies ſhould have been permitted to remain 
. the iſſand. Without knowing more of the circumſtances than are tranſ- 
| mitted down, one can reſolve this negligence and inattention into nothing but 
the deſtination of their final overthrow at this period. The King of Leinſter, 
whoſe ambition was now in a fair way to be gratified, returned an anſwer to 


RoDERic. by retorting his threat upon him; that inſtead of diſmiſſing the 
Englith, he would ſend into their country for a reinforcement; that he would 
not * down his arms till he had reduced the whole iſland under his own 


authority ; and that if the Monarch ſtruck off his ſon's head or made any 


of his hoſtages ſuffer, he would revenge it by hoſtilities yet unheard of, 
which ſhould end in the deſtruction of Ropꝝ xi and al his r race. my 


ow 15 por aſtoniſhed and incenſel as Ropenic w was at this EVI et 
upon mature deliberation he deſiſted from his purpoſe of executing the ho- 
ſtage, as not knowing the turn which the fortune of war might take. In- 
deed the fame of the Eng lin Generals, and the execution done by the 
Croſs-bows, which were an inſtrument of war unknown to the Iriſh, had 
ſtruck ſuch a terror over the iſland, that the authority of the Monarch, as 
well as the liberties of his country, began very much to decline. The time 
was now approaching, when the ſpirit of diſcord and contention, which had 


prevailed through many ages without a cure, was now, on a private quarrel, 
and on an invaſion of foreigners with a force ſcarce ſufficient to take a 


fingle town, to annihilate their monarchy 4 monarchy which amidſt 
much greater difſenſions, and invaſions vaſtly more irtefiſtible, had ſupf 


| itſelf above two thouſand years. But the man, whoſe ill deſert had baniſhed 
him from his country, whoſe revenge had invited foreigners to his aid, and 


| whoſe ambition after the monarchy had occafioned'its diſſolution, was not 


permitted to poſſeſs it, nor to ſee the glory of his country periſh in the flames 
which he had kindled by his ungoverned 
ſucceſſes, when the throne was A. within his" reach, and he thought 
himſelf fare of all that his heart could wiſh for, death took hith out of the 


world, and laid him low in the duſt. This ended” the wild ambition of 


Denn King of Leinſter ; leaving : a memorable D the far of 
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province, as well as the inheritance of his eſtate, in right of Bis dayghter 


Eva, whom the Earl had married, or rather perhaps, to ſpeak. more truly, 
by virtue of the army that was ſo formidable, of Which he was now com- 
TIP er in chief, Taking advantage therefore of the terror which he faw 
| his arms had ſp red all over Ireland, he marched immediately to Dublin to get 
his right recogniſed 1 in that capital of his province and of the kingdom. But 
RopzRIc perceiving that none of the Iriſh chiefs adhered to the Earl of 
PeMBROKE after the death of Dexmon, except one of his natural ſons 
and two petty Princes, thought at laſt of doing what he ſhould have done 
long before, of driving the Engliſh out of the iſland. To this purpoſe he 
levied a great army—if REGAN is to be credited, to the number of fixty 
thouſand with a deſign to beſiege Dublin. Other writers attribute this 
patriotic zeal to LawRENCE its Archbiſhop, who took infinite pains, they 
ſay, to cement an union between the Princes of Ireland, and to animate 


them to this attempt in favour of their country. This great armament could 
not be made without the knowledge of the Earl; and he was not backward 
in preparing every thing in his power neceſſary for his defence: he ſent for 
a reinforcement from their garriſon towns, and he made large promiſes to 
ſuch of the Iriſh as would liſt under his banner. FiTz Srzrnkx, governor 
of Wexford, having detached a party to the Earl's affiſtance, the inhabitants 


thought this a good opportunity to revenge themſelves of this oppreflive 


© Engliſhman; and with the ſlaughter of ſeveral of his men, 0 wok hip 


| * "7 * his officers "es: 


+. Ih city 2 Dublin bean javiconed with the Iriſh forces by land and fea, 
and the beſieged being not provided either with ammunition, men, or pro- 
viſion i in a ſufficient quantity for any long defence, the Earl called a council 

of war of his principal officers z and repreſenting to them the great force of 
the enemy and their own diſtreſs, propoſed to offer terms of capitulation to 
the Monarch by the Archbiſhap, to ſubmit and hold Leinſter as a feudatory 

Prince under RoDxR1c, if he would raiſe the ſiege and march off with his 
army. The Earl's propoſal was aſſented to, and the Archbiſhop was employed 
A — — — 


bad 
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had got them all-withio their net, and they had nothing to do but to draw 


+ 


it over them. The Monarch's anſwer therefore was, that unleſs the Earl of 


PeMBROKE would ſurrender to him the cities of Dublin, Waterford, and 


Wexford, with all his forts and caſtles, and on a day agreed upon abandon 
the iſland with all the Engliſh, he would inſtantly make the affault and 
take the place by ſtorm, When the archiiihop reported theſe terms to 


the council of war, they who had ſo lately been the conquerors. and carried 
all before them, became confounded and depreſſed : they were loth to ſub- 
mit to terms ſo i ignominious, and yet they ſaw no relief without them. But 


M. Cogan perceiving the impreſſion which this anſwer was likely to make, 


with great ſpirit ſaid, we are a conſiderable number of good men ; our 
beſt remedy is to make a fally which is leaſt ſuſpected by the enemy; and 
I hope in the goodneſs of Gop that we ſhall have the victory, or at leaſt 


die with honour: and wy deſire is that I ay, be as firſt man «ppointed. to 


| give upon their quarter!” 


This noble nen and ntrepidity 6 nt by the whole NC 


— for as the pannick of one man is catching, fo the valour of one will often 


inſpire others with it—the Generals were directed to draw up their men with 


all poſſible expedition. The command of the van-guard was aſſigned to 
CoGan as he had deſired, the center to R. px LA GRosk, and the rear 


to the Earl of PEMBRoKE, each body conſiſting only of two hundred: for 
the Iriſh, of whoſe valour and fidelity they had no opinion, were left behind 
in the garriſon. In this enterprize full of peril, they directed their march, 


ſays REGAN, to the enemies camp: but if the enemies camp conſiſted, as he 


ſaid before, of ſixty thouſand men, it was not only full of peril, but full 
of abſurdity alſo ſurely for ſix hundred men to attack it; even if the enemy 
were careleſs and ſecure and expected no ſuch thing. Indeed it appears to 


me ſo very abſurd and romantic as not to be credited: and the incredibility 


is confirmed in what follows of their ſucceſs, that they broke furiouſly into 
theic camp, and made ſuch a ſlaughter as all fled before them; which ſlau ghter 
is expreſly faid to be one hundred and fifty of the Iriſh, and one man only 
on the ſide of the Engliſh, Some miſtake of the number muſt have hap- 
pened by the tranſcriber or the printer: and even to make an attempt upon a 
camp of Six thouſand with {ix hundred only, though their deſperate ſituation 
Vox. I. | . e might 
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Rovencce. might have FP them to it, could ſcarcely ile 1 made, one would 


— think wich ſuch cc, as to oblige them to abandon it with all their 


baggage and proviſion and to raiſe the ſiege, when they had loft only an 


5 hundred and fifty men. * this is the account which is * by 


Wa N 


The city of Dublin being thus delivered from the danger it kt Re 
in, the Earl left it under the care of Cod au, and marched towards Wex- 
ford to releaſe his friend FiTs STEPHEN, and the officers taken. priſoners. 


with him. But the inhabitants being appriſed of his approach, ſet the 


town on fire, as ſoon as they had taken out the priſoners and beſt effects, 
and removed to an iſland in its neighbourhood where they knew themſelves 


to be fafe; by which the intention of the Earl was fruſtrated in that parti. 


cular. In his march he was attacked by O RYAN, the chief of a territory 


through which he paſſed ; and the fortune of the day ſeemed againſt him, 


till O RYAN was killed by a Monk in the Earl's army; at whoſe fall the 
Iriſh were diſconcerted and retreated from the field of battle. Here the 
Engliſh writers inform us that the only ſon of STRonGBOW, a youth of 


| ſeventeen years of age, being greatly terrified with the number and the noiſe 
of the Iriſh, fled towards Dublin; but hearing of his father's victory he re- 
turned to congratulate his ſucceſs: and if the Earl cauſed him to be immedi- 
ately executed for his cowardice by cutting him in two with a ſword, as 


theſe writers fay, it equalled any thing that is to be met with among the moſt 
arge barbarous hin in | thei mom ignorance. . | | Eat 


| When the news of theſe extraordinary ſucceſſes of the Foglich Generals 


Was brought over hither, HRxR V, who never dreamed of their being able 


to effect any thing more than a diverfion in favour of the King of Leivſter, 


became alarmed and jealous. He had imagined that they would be able 


only to execute the revenge of Dr RMOp on the petty Princes of his pro- 


vince; and that when they ſhould attempt any thing further upon that ſucceſs, 
they would be obliged to him for his aſſiſtance: this application would 


furniſh him with a pretence of going over to Ireland himſelf, and purſuing 

the deſign which he had for ſome time hadin his 8 of 1 a con- 

queſt of 8 that iſland. ES, 
But 
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no reſi 
and Maths and the Ger Geterelt were daily gekting ground; he Betgan to 
ſpe that they would make themſelves maſtets of the iſland which he 
Had intended for himſelf. Poſſeſſed of this fear, He publiſhed a proclamation; 
« that no ſhip” or veſſel ſhould go to any part of Ireland with ammunition or 
proviſion, of of to carry on any commerce of any kind; and at the ſame tithe; 
requiring all his ſubjects in that kingdom, of whalihtr rank of degree; to 
return home immediately, upon the penalty of forfeiting all tber eltites 
and effects in England, ft of being declated rebels and traitors.” TIE 
proclamatibn, which was iſſued under a pretence that the enttkeft hat 
engaged in the undertaking without his permiſſion, had all the effect which 
he expected from it. Fot though the Generals did not chobſe to'throw up 
a game which was in their hands, and from which they might feap advan- 
tages far greater than thoſe they had to look for here, yet they were afraid 
of exaſperating the King; who, they knew, had it in his power, and would 
not want the will, effeQually to cruſh them. They immediately therefore 
ſent Dr LA-GROSE over to make their ſubmiſſion to his Majeſty, and to 
acquaint him that they were fo far from having any intention of withdrawing 
their allegeance froth him, that all the conqueſts they made were made in 
his name, and ſhould all be fubje&to his authority. But this fubmiſſiom did 
not content the King. De La-GROSH was fent back with letters to the 
Earl of PzMSRoKE, requiring him to repair to England without any delay, 
and to give an account of his conduct in perfor to his Majeſty.' As much 
as this abſence muſt retard the progreſs of his arms in Ireland; the Earl 
durſt not difobey the ſummons. When he came into the Kings preſence, 
he pleaded his permiſſion to eſpouſe the cauſe of DER Mop: and after giving 
him a full account of the ſituation of affairs in Ireland, he offered to deliver 
up to HENRY the poſſeſſion of Dublin, Waterfofd, Wexford, and all the 
2 ea ports and other places they had conquered, and to hold nothing for 
themſelves but on the condition of doing homage to the King and his ſuc- 
reſſors for ever. He Y*approving theſe cat ſent the Earl back into 
Ireland: with an aſſurance of following him ſoon with a large atmy that 
ſhould das ce the conqueſt of that kingdom, Indeed the cohqueRt of it 
Nun 2 Was 


, that STRoNGBOW had ſelſed upon the province of Leinſter, 
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— was then become ſo eaſy, through the circumſtances already mentioned, and 


4 D. 1 171. 


a ſurpriſing reverſe of temper in the Iriſh Princes, that it did not require 

the forces which he carried with him the next October, and landed at Wa- 
terford from four hundred ſhips, to receive the homage and ſubmiſſion of 
all the Kings in the iſland; and who ſeemed to ſtrive in emulation of each 
other who ſhould be the firſt to pay their duty to him. Thus without 
ſtriking a blow, or ſpilling a drop of blood, Hexzy the ſecond annexed. 
a kingdom to the crown of England, which had exiſted under a monarchy 
two thouſand years, and that had been poſſeſſed by a race of Kings as va- 
liant and high ſpirited as had been ever known throughout the world. Such. 

were the fatal effects of the abuſe of liberty by the licentiouſneſs of faction: 
and as the ſame, or nearly the ſame effects will always follow from the ſame 
cauſes, ſo the hiſtory of this people is a monument of inſtruction to every 
ſtate that is yet free; very powerfully ilJuſtrating the truth of that aſſertion, 

if it could be doubted af, « that a bros mag naar _— itſelf cannot. 


ſtand· 


Having EU down the account of the civil or political tranſactions of 

Ireland to this period, I muſt now give the reader a view of the ſtate of re- 
ligion and learning in it, from the beginning of the eleventh century to the 
diſſolution of their monarchy ; which will point out a natural concluſion. 
to'this volume. It hath already been mentioned, that in the reign of Mon- 
roon the third, called Mor To@n O BRIAN, three national ſynods, or as 
ſome writers think, one ſy nod continued by ſeveral prorogations, were ſum» 
moned by this Prince ; the particulars of which. muſt now, be given. In 
the firſt of theſe aſſemblies, which conſiſted: of the Monarch and all the 
Princes and clergy of his ſouthern half of the kingdom, it is only ſaid, that 
many wholeſome laws and regulations were eſtabliſhed both for the church 
and ſtate. In the ſeeond, which appears to have been a convocation. of the 
clergy only, at which the biſhop of Limerick the Pope's legate preſided, it 
was agreed that there ſhould be twelve epiſcopal Sees in the ſouthern half, the 


fame number in the northern, and two ip the country.of Meath. In this. 
eccleſiaſtical diviſion, the See of Dublin is not mentioned;. becauſe its inha-. 
bitants being generally the deſcendants of the Danes or Normans, their 
18 at that time receiyed hi conſecration. at | the hand of his — 
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the Archbiſhop af Canterbury, The * of Waterford was erected at the 


dkeſire of this ſynod; the members of which ſubſcribed an epiſtle to An- 
SELM Archbiſhop of Canterbury, informing him . that it was convenient 


to erect Waterford into a biſhoprick, for which being another ſettlement 


of the Danes and their deſcendents— © they had elected and ſent Mar cnus 
to him, in regard to the primacy he had over them, to be conſecrated” which 
was done accordingly. I have not thought it convenient, nor of importance 
enough, to clog this hiſtory with an account of the names, ſucceſſions, and 
deaths of the Iriſh Biſhops: and whoever has a curioſity for ſuch ſort of 


reading, may indulge it by looking into WAxe's account of them enlarged: 


by HARR1s into a folio : a proof of the great induſtry, but not of the Judg- 
ment of thoſe writers, In the third ſynod or convocation, at which it is- 


| ſaid that twenty five Biſhops aſſiſted, the boundaries of the ſeveral dioceſes ' 


were determined and ſpecified ; as a ſanction to which, they leave their own. 
and Gov's bleſſing upon all the ſucceding Biſhops who ſhould ſupport the 


regulations ordained in that ſynod, and dreadful imprecations on thoſe who 


ſhould preſume to violate them. The only reflexion which I ſhall make- 


upon theſe ſynods is, that we have never before heard of a Pope's legate in 


Ireland, and that we ſhould not probably have heard of it now, if Doxnocn:. 


the ſon of Brian had not carried the crown of Ireland to Rome, and as far 


| as lay in his power which Gop knows was none at all made a preſent of 


the ſovereignty of the iſland to his Holineſs. As inſignificant and ridiculous 
as this donation was, it ſerved the Popes for a pretence to claim an autho- 
rity and a juriſdiction; not only in this inſtance of ſending a legate and re-- 


gulating the eſpiſcopal Sees, but, as we ſhall ſee in the next volume, oy 2 8 5 


= over the een to the King of Tune 


we reign of 8 the fourth; 8 O Lachüin, the ecclefiaſti-- 


at tate of Ireland received a conſiderable alteration in a ſynod which he 


called at Kells; with a view, it is faid, to conſult meaſures for the better pro- 


-Pagation « of the Chriſtian Faith, for the more effectual edification of the 


people, and for appointing two more Archbiſhops. From the firſt eſtabliſn- 
ment of Chriſtianity in that iſland there had been till this time but two 


Archbiſhops, at Ardmagh, and Caſhell; and theſe had been conſecrated 
by St. PaTzicx: But they do not appear from any teſtimony, manuſcript” 
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by the church; and that none of them till now had received the pall from 
Rome. How early the Popes took up the uſage of ſending a pall in imita- 
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or ptinted, to have had any authority ptimatial of metropolitical;. and were 


Archbiſhops only in name. It is very certain however, that all the authority 
they were cloathed with, they had aſſumed themſelves, or was given them 


tion of the Emperors is uncertain ; but the earlieſt account to be relied on, 
is in the epiſtles of GzzGorr the great, where it is plain that giving the 
pall, was intended only as a mark of honour and reſpect, not to make a Pre- 


late an Archbiſhop, or to erect a metropolitical juriſdiction, but as an hono- 


 rary recognition of the character he was poſſeſſed of. The neceſſity of the 
pall therefore had not been heard of to this day, if his ſucceſſors had not im- 
proved upan bis plan, and learned in after ages to make uſe of it as an artifice 


to encreaſe their wealth and power. But this is further "pond; in 1 


Introduction; to which the e referred. 


| When the Popes had i UP] to aſſert A juriſdiction b 


nation, we may be ſure they would never fail to find occaſions of uſing it. 


Thus as the palls had never yet been ſent to their Archbiſhops, this was a 


good opportunity for the court of Rome to make the Jriſh church dependant 
upon it: and to add to the ſplendor of the ceremony, as well as to-exert their 


wthority ſtill more, it was determined to eſtabliſh two other Archbiſhopricks, 


and to ſend Cardinal Par:xon with the four palls. Accordingly in the 
L.. 172. ſynod above-mentioned, the Sees of Dublin and Tuam were erected into 

— Archbiſhopricks, Ardmagh was conſtituted the primacy, the four palls 
were delivered with the uſual ceremonies, and ſome canons paſſed about the 
payment of tithes by divine right, and againſt incontinence, prophaneneſs, 
and other vices. Theſe are all the regulations that I find made in this period 
relating to religion: and theſe being made ſo late as the middle of the twelfth 
century, we may learn, that till then the church of Ireland had been free 
and independent, and owned no other ſubjection to the See of Rome than 
what was founded on gratitude and civility; and conſiſtent with the power 
' which the canons of the firſt general councils allowed to every national church 
in chriſtendom. Three other ſynods were held by the primate and clergy 


alter this, for the reformation of diſcipline and manners, but nothing Was 


raplafted in them Taterial e to be taken notice of in this work, ex- 
«7 2 1 | | | cept 
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cept in the laſt hetd at Ardmagh i in the year devs hundred and ſeventy: 
The intention of calling this ſynod, was, to enquire into the cauſe of the 
arrival of ſtrangers from England into their country to invade it: and the 
refult of their deliberations ended in this opinion, that the fins of the people 
had ſubjected them to the vengeance of Heaven, eſpecially the practiſe of 
buying Engliſh children and making them flaves. CAN ENI, Biſhop of 
8. Davids who gives this account, adds, that the Engliſh by a common 
vice of their country, had a cuſtom to ſelt their children and kinsfolks ! into 
Ireland, although they were neither in want nor extreme poverty”. The 
Engliſh reader, after this, muſt never charge the Iriſh of that age with 
8 rude and barbarous becauſe RES wall be bie to look at home. - . 


Notwitliſtanding all the diſſenſions which followed the death of olan | 
x great number of monaſteries were built and endowed in the eleventh ' 
and twelfth centuries; in order to repair the waſte - made upon thoſe re- 
ligious houſes by the ravages of the Danes, and their own inteſtine ſub- 
' ſequent broils. In theſe the clergy were not interefted, except as medi- 
ators, frequently to hea} the breaches made by a ſpirit of ambition, agi- - 
tated, if not raiſed by faction. The clergy were therefore at full liberty ' 


to ſollicit the aid of the Princes and Prelates towards re-eſtabliſhing theſe | 7 


ſchools of learning and religion, by which they might reform the igno- - 
rance and barbariſm which had crept in among the people. We find in 
| the ſame period alſo, that with this ignorance, ſuperſtition as uſual had 
made its way: and ſeveral of their Princes, when they had done all the 
miſchief they could do to their country at the head of faction, as they 
advanced in years, and grew weary of the toils of war, retired into cells 
to end their days in a monaſtic habit and devotion, as an attonement that 
would ſet every thing right at laſt. But this is no reproach to the re- 
gion of thoſe times in Ireland. The ſame ſuperſtition, though in a dif- 
ferent mode, hath prevailed in all ages and nations: and whilſt mankind 
continue corrupted by their own inventions, the means will ſtill be uſed 
for che end, and the ſhadow take phe of the ſubſtance of religion. "th 


The reader will find thate was great occaſion for the reſtitution of 


ſchools of 1 and religſos 1 in thoſe diſaſtrous times, when the face 
| of 
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of the Iriſh Church was lo deformed, « that all eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, 
and the canons of the church, were trodden under foot, the ſacraments 
neglected as of no uſe, and the metropolitan See of Ardmagh itſelf, 
| ſometimes made a mere lay fee, or temporal inheritance, but poſſeſſed 
 thereditarily by the power of one family for fifteen generations.” But 


yet, during the times of theſe unordained Archbiſhops, there were others, 
who were only reckoned ſuffragans or coadjutors to the intruders, who 
performed all the epiſcopal duties. Amidſt the. continual contentions for 
the monarchy, on the death of Mar acuv, it was impoſlible that learn- 


59 ing or religion ſhould keep its ground. The outlines might be preſerved 


in the monaſteries and abbeys, where the clergy were unmoleſted, but 


little more could be looked for, when their country was univerſally in- 


volved in ſuch diſtractions. Few writers therefore of any name are to 
be found in this turbulent period. Max IAxvus Scor us, a chronologer 
of the firſt rank, was born in the beginning of the 11th century, and 


wrote an univerſal chronicle of his time. He retired from the world 


about the middle of it, and exchan ged the air of Ireland for that of 


Germany; where he ſhut himſelf up in a convent at Cologne, after- 
wards at Fulda, and ended his days at Mentz. He wrote, beſides the 
Chronicle above-mentioned, the Harmony of the Evangeliſts, Amend- 


ments to Dionys1vs, of the great Paſcal Cycle, Annotations on the 
Scriptures, Commentaries on the Pſalms, a Notitia of both empires, and 


. ſome other Tracts. Beſides him, we find only TiGzRNnACH, who wrote 
.the Annals of Ulſter, in the eleventh century, and MELisA of Munſter, 


the author of ſome philoſophical works that have tranſmitted his name 


down to Potterity. 


The writers in the twelfth century, before the ncaa are more con- 
ſiderable; GIL BERT Biſhop of Limerick, and the Pope's Legate in the 
ſynod mentioned in the reign of Mok TOOH O BRIAN, wrote ſome Epiſtles, 


and a book of the State of the Church, publiſhed by Us ex. But the 


moſt celebrated man of this time, and almoſt the only one who deſerves 
particular notice, was MAL Ach O Mon Ax, Archbiſhop of Ardmagh, 


-who wrote many Epiſtles to Bx AR p, a book of general Conſtitutions, 


of the Laws of Celebacy, of T raditions, the Life of CUTHBERT, an 
Epiſtle to Da vID en of the Ds and a Prophecy of me Popes of Rome. 
2 Ng He 
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He built a ſtone oratory at Bangor in Ireland, like what he bad ſeen in 
other countries, which is ſaid to be the firſt of the ſort erected in that 
kingdom ; which can be only meant of an oratory, if that is true which 
is mentioned in the office of 8. KENAN, extant in manuſcript in the 


public library at Cambridge, « that he built a Church of ſtone in the 


country of Tyrone, in the infancy of Chriſtianity ;" ;” but this is doubted ; 


and the firſt building of ſtone in Ireland is thought to be that of Ma- 
LACHY above-mentioned ; notwithſtanding the plauſible explanation of 


that paſſage by Mr. HARRIS, mentioned in the Introduction. Were I 
to relate all the endowments, the virtues, the labours, and the miracles, 


faid to be wrought by that wonderful man, who was born of noble pa- 


rents, in the province of Ulſter, and died in the middle of the twelfth 


century, I muſt tranſcribe his life, written by BERNARD, his cotem- 
porary and intimate friend; a life ſo far above human nature, that, unleſs 


we will ſuppoſe he was all along divinely illuminated and ſupported, as 
he muſt be if he worked the miracles there recorded, it is impoſſible for 


a man of ſenſe to give any credit to. In ſhort, he was another 8. 
PATRICK ; and it may be faid, perhaps, with truth, that this laſt, 


Apoſtle of the Iriſh, had all the zeal, the piety, the heavenly-einded= 
neſs, and aſſiduity of the firſt. 


There being no more men of eminewis or learning in Ireland to berecord- 
ed before that country became appendant to the crown of England, we are 


now arrived at the end of the enlightened age, and of their ancient hiſtory ; 
which puts a period to this volume : and if the reader ſhould be of opinion, 
that I have given only a dry imperfect account of that free and warlike people, 


he is deſired to conſider the early times it treats of, and the very ſcanty and 
defective materials—even ſuppoſing them to be good which remain after a 


deſolation ſcarce to be paralleled in any nation under the ſun. There is 


matter enough however, 1 perſuade myſelf, from which a ſenſible and a 


good man may draw entertainment and inſtruction: and in ages of barbariſm 
and ignorance, and in a country ſecluded from all the reſt of the world, the 


wonder is, not that better matter ſhould not be given, but that better matter 


ſhould be expected. 
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1 CCOUNT of eminent men in 

; _ - Ireland 52 age 31 
Ack I. Monarch of Dated 
made a law that every perſon's quality 
ſhould be known by the number of 


colours in his clothes is lain at the 


end of four years 169 | 
Ach II. enjoyed the crown twenty years 
—obliged the Pitts of Scotland to pay 
tribute to Ireland Killed in battle 170 
Acny III. called Acuy FzyLocy, Mo- 
narch of Ireland - reſtored the Pentar- 
chical government, but appointed the 
provincial Kings himſelf— divided Co- 


naught into three parts—gave his daugh · 
ter MeaBa in marriage to TIE 


inveſted him with the ſovereignty of 
Conaught 196— dies 206 „ 
Acny IV. Monarch of Ireland, introdu- 


ced the cuſtom of burying the dead in 


graves—reigned ten years—killed 208 
Acnry King of Leinſter married a daugh- 


ter of TvaTHaL—pretended ſhe was 


dead, and majried another daughter 221 
a fine impoſed upon him for it 222 


ol 


1 


Acnv Riad a ſettled with bis people in Ul- 


'  ſter, called from thence DAL RIADbpA— 


made a deſcent on the iſles of Scotland 
T obtained that country - the firſt no- 
minal ſettlement of the Scots in Bri- 
tain 235 J ö;6 ꝗãv e 
Acgy V. ſurnamed Gunap, ſucceded 
Cox MA - aſſaſſinated 254 5 


+ 


Achv VI. ſurnamed Moiuzbin, killed 


CoLBATCH in reveage of his father's 
death married a Welſh Princeſs, by 
whom he had Nil the Great—died 261 
AFAs of Parliament, their proceſs 84 


"ADAMNANUS an eminent Abbot of the 


- 7th century—an- account of him and 
NLO 325: © on 
Age, fabulous, comprehends a ſpace of 


400 years 119—the end of it 133 


Age, obicure, begins with a Spaniſh inva- 


ſion 119 - reflections on the end of it 26; 
Age, enlightened, the beginning of "= 
when 119—dcſcribed 267—the period 
Age, hiſtorical, commenced with the con- 
r and extends to the revolution 119 
0 0 2 


Alb Ax, 


Alpa, an eminent Biſhop in the th 


n him and his wri- 


tungs 323 
Ars, ' a Biſhop in Ireland before 2 
| f TRICK 270 
„ Albania, how and when ſo called—Scotia 
Minor 262 
Albanian Scots, why ſo called 263 
Albanian Dal Riada, why ſo called 235 


„„ ftury ah account of him 413 
75 ; _ ALyzeD, the Engliſh King, educated in 


to reſtore learning at Oxford 413 
1 AuttAxus, a Daniſh General, arrived 


concealed 385 made the Iriſh aſſiſt to 
their own ee eee in the ſecond 
Daniſh war 3 55 7 . 
 AMgLANUS, a Hove bf Dos jark, came 
to Ireland, and took the command of 
the Danes 35) —tranſported his forces 
into Scotland made many priſoners, 
and returned with a great booty de- 
ſeated by the royal 3 palace 
burned down to the ground —laid an 
aðmbuſcade which ſucceeded - plundered 
Armagh, and left the Iſland with all his 
forces 388 
* AuzLanvs, 
Dublin his ſacceſs 400 


1 with the Dannonian Kings 140 

5 Axous I. ſubdues the Pitts in Scotland, 
and obliges them to pay tribute killed 
in battle by his ſucceſſor 170 

Auges II. reigned thirty years—-ſtory of 
his 'expoling his natural child in a 


boat 19444 
Axes, King of Munſter, his province 
„ invaded by EVO -a battle enſued 
1 is de feated - procured an aid from 
3 . Monarch -a ſecond ame 
1 1 be „ a 1 
* 3 
: a 
| Tk Tu 


Alix, an eminent writer in the gth cen- 5 : of 
 Annalift, how diſtinguiſhed from the hiſ- | 


Ireland 59—emp ployed Jon Ericena 


with a fleet of merchant ſhips and arms 


1 47 the Danes, at 
AMERGfN, a Mileſian leader—his n 


5 3 7 4 
; 3 5 * * * - * 


Axcus, Prince of the blood, and in great 
favour with Cox Mu Ac interceded with 
bim for a friend in dif nted 
the injury done to his friend by Con- 
MAC's ſon-—oppoſed Cox uA in a hoſ- 
tile manner —ſlew the Prince, and fled 
245 

| Anovs King of Munſter, converted by 

Parzick 2 ed in battle—pis 

character 293 


torian 255 


ANSELM, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, his 


letter to the King of Iceland 465 
Antiquities, of other nations, confirm thoſe 
of Ireland 1 36—a ſhort parallel of them 
drawn up by Mr. O'Connor 137 
ARBOGAST, an eminent Biſhop of the 
ſeventh century, an account of him 325 
Archbiſhops and Biſhops, their nomination 
in Ireland preſerved by the: Kings and 
5 in their on hands 297 only 
two at Ardmagh and Caſhel till the 
reign of Mon ron 491 had no au- 
thority primatial or metropolitical - two 
more eſtabliſned at Dublin and Tuam 
by the Syed of Kelten on it 
492 
Armagh, the; primacy given to it on ac- 
count of Paraicx 16—the biſhop- 
ricks in that province tecited 7 
ART, or ARTHUR, ſurnamed the M- 
Lanchol x, Monarch of Ireland — reign- 
ed thirty years without doing any thing 
0 2 of notice led his army againſt 
the Prince. of Wales, who had in- 


vaded Ireland —flain in battle 231-4. 
Arts and Sciences, the. hath ips of 
them hereditary 56. 

Aſfemby, general, of the at Tara, 


ſwear to continue Toa HAL- and his 


poſterity on the throne— reflexions on 
it 218 


| Arzacors, who fo elle, and why 215. 


Bards, | 


Ba, e only biftorians f in ck firſt 


hiſtory to writing thoſe in Ireland 
had the ſole 
to the people for the firſt thouſand 

| years—their records not entirely fa- 
bulous. authenticated in ſome degree 


115=committed none of their 


by Sir I. NewTon 117-—had endow- 


ments from the government—their 
records to undergo the ſolemn teſt of 
the great council at Tara 118—be- 
come a grievance to the people from 
their great numbers -an abſurd tale 


of the reaſon of the monarch's reſent- 


ment againſt them 303-4—a new = 
 gulation made concerning them 30 
Bard, its name originally Celtic 4 
an account of the inſtitution in 9 
and Britain g7 
Battle, of Ocha, put an ens to the ſuc- 


ceſſion of the provincial Kings 289— 


between the Danes and Normans 341 
Doof Clantarf 440—0f Tara 402 
 Barow1vs owns the Iriſh Biſhops _— 
ed from the See of Rome 2977 
Bangor, monaſtery in Ulſter burned 297 


Bev, his account of the Picts 167— : 


confirms the account of the firſt ſett e- 
ment of the Picts in Britain 235 his 
character of Biſhop Arpan 323 


Br In Bz1T, Prince of Wales, makes a 


deſcent on Ireland—required the Mo- 
narch to reſign or give battle 232 
a battle enſued — defeated the Mon- 


arch and placed Mac Conn on the 


_ throne 234 
Bur or Belus, the chief deity 


ces offered to him on May-day, 
- - »called Bell-Tine 220'0́ © 
Bell Tine, what 3 

E vj called by the Tit; Firlbolgs, 
9 of Ireland with wy 


% F 
"8 


©, 


power of delivering laws 


wor- 
mupped by the ancient Iriſh 62 ſacri- 
ö BLATBMAC, joint, Monarch with Des - 


* x. 
e their 
antient 2 3 


or vaults, which occaſioned that name 
La colony of Gaul who had ſet- 
tled in 1 firſt inhabitants 
3 9 12g. divided the iſland into 
e parts 126.—their chiefs the firſt 
"Kings + of Ireland—their authority 
Within narrow bounds.— poſſeſſed the 
Iſland eighty years. nothing fabulous 
in their ſtory after their ſettlement in 
it 127—defcated hy the Dannonians 
at the battle of Moytury—loſe their 
Monarch in that batcle—diſdained to 
live in ſubjection c0;them—retreated 
to the neighbouring iſlands — invited 
to return twenty years afterwards— - 
had a ſecond battle and were again 
defeated ſmarted ſorely under the 
tyranny of their conquerors 131-2 
BenkLy, Biſhop, - his obſervations on 
Ireland 30-- 109 on the pride of the 
native Itiſh 229g 
Bethluis Njon, the name. of the lrim 
alphabet — many of its characters to be 
franc in their old manuicripts 30 


en or BENIOMUs, appointed ſuc- 


ceſſor to PAT RIcK in the oe: of Ar- 


ſter 423 
Bip, not the Pw idea of: it in former - 
as in latter ages—the name of Biſnop 
and Prieſt common in the, firſt pri 
mitive church 270 
Biſpopricks, in the ſeveral: provinces 9-10 
n Dr. bis account of the 
Irxiſh Druids 63 — bis obſervation on 
the ancient manners of nations 99— 
on the improbability of ſeigning the 
deſeriptions in ancient hiſtory 117 


Mod II. for ſeyen vat -dicd of the 
Plague 314 

Bochakxr, his nee about the 
name Hibernia 3 — puts Ireland as one 


of 


3 | of the firſt in his eatalogue- of Ja- 
b „„ phet's dominions 128 


Bags, of Ireland, an account of 21-4 


Poromean T ribute, laid on the province 


of Leinſter 223. demanded and re- 
fuſed - the IE ger of i it — 


conteſted 336 

BxzAe, from whom deſcended the Bel- 
gians, a chief of the Nemedians 124 

Brebon laws, explained 8g 
BI Borxowry, brother to the King 
of Munſter and his General —engages 
the Danes and gives them a total over- 
throw 394 on the death of his bro- 


claimed war againſt the murderers of 

bis brother 397 —engages them os 
dle frats them—incurred the di 

I of the King of the Deiſies who — 

| war u 1 * 398 —-defeated them 

gave — up to his army to be 

2 and burned.—obliged the 


ſouthern half of the kingdom to do 
him homage declared war againſt the 


King and people of Leinſter —engages 
and defeats them 399 —levied his tri- 


refreſnment - his province invaded by 
F the Monarch—revenged- this hoſtility 
1 .—#Faulted the Danes in Limerick, 
= and burned it 400 —er 
' of Iniſcathy and routed them — en- 
* Sager them -again, — had the ſame 
ucceſs 402—aſliſted the pr 


ovince of 
Connaught againſt the Danes 403— 
his zeal and activity in his country's 
ſervice 404—the eſteem and popu- 
larity he had acquired 405—the reſo- 
- tJution of the chiefs-of his province to 
advance him to the monarchy, i4.— 
had no hand in dethroning MALA- 


cv. laid afide all reſerve and re- 


. 7 ſolved to ſeize on the crown—raiſed a 
Le, * herald to. 5 to a. 


3 


Princes of Ulſter and Connaught 410 
his active and daring ſpirit - which 


ther made King of Munſter — pro- 


bute and put his army into quarters of 


the Danes 


406— marched to Tara — 


1 M 8 E x 


mand his reſignation — MAaracuy's 
anſwer—accepted the propoſal made 
in it 407—received MaLacay'in his 


7 camp with due honour— is proclaim- 
ed and crowned at Tara — made great 


eſents to MALAchv, and received 
and ſubmiſſion from all the 


deſcended to his poſterity, the chief 
cauſe of the final extirpation of the 


Danes 415 his advancement to the 


throne againſt the right of ſucceſſion— 


not acknowledged by a few petty 


Princes 416—reduced them all into 


obedience — employed himſelf and his 


eldeſt ſon in eſtabliſhing the public 
tranquillity — ſuppreſſed all his enemies 
— his great fame 417—reformed the 


«diforders which war had introduced 


confirmed all the Princes in their an- 


cient privileges, gave them preſents, 
and provided for the intereſt of reli- 


gion 418. reflexions on that conduct 
founded the cathedral of Killaloo— 


. repaired, and new erected academical 


colleges to revive the ſtudy of learn- 


ing—trained up men ot abilities in 
church and ſtate 419—added to the 


2 ſchools— cauſed the hiſtory to 

ſupplied in the Pſalter of Caſhel— 
did more to promote religion and 
learning than any other Monarch 


4 permitted the Danes in the ſea- port 


towns to remain there for the ſake of 
trade, taking ſecurity for their alle- 
giance and a large annual tribute 


| expelled all the reſt reſtored the lands 
to the right owner 420—his mind not 
_ corrupted by flattery—appointed ſur- 


names of diſtinction - buiſt bridges 
mended the roads—erected fortifica- 
tions- added new laws — inſpired a 


ſpirit of honour and religion by his 


| government and en 421—han- 


pi ſpiriß 


.- iſhed all the Danes who were not con- 
verted to Chriſtianity—his magnifi- 
cence and ſplendor deſcribed 422-3— 
determined to build a fleet of | ſhips 

and ſent to the King 


for maſts 424—diſpatched an officer 
after that King to deſire him to return 
to the royal palace 426. refuſed the 
requeſt of his houſhold troops and 
permitted him to eſcape — is told of a 


declaration of war againſt him by that 


King in extreme old age 428 —re- 
turned the declaration of war againſt 
the King of Leinſter—afſembled all 


the forces he could raiſe—could not 


be perſuaded to ſtay behind - marched 
at the head of his army - aſſiſted in 
drawing up the order of battle and re- 
tired into his tent 439—reflexions on 
his ſituation his good genius pre- 
vailed his army defeated the enemy 


440 his eldeſt ſon ſtabbed after the 
victory —is himſelf ſlaughtered in his 


tent — his character 441 — left the 
crown to his ſon TEIO his body 
brought to Kilmainham—then to the 


Abbey of Swords, and then to Ard - 


magh, where it was interred wich great 
- ſorrow and ſolemnity 446 
Bao, Abbeſs of a Nunnery of her 


_ own founding at Kildare in the ſixth 


century account of her 321 
Brera, from whom deſcended the 


Welſn in Britain, a chief of the Ne- 


medians 124 


Buchanxax, his teſtimony that the 


origin of the Scots was from Ireland 
262. his account of an inſcri ih King on 
a tomb in Scotland for two Iri 

- "2&0: 

Buildings, of the ancient Iriſh, « an ac- 
count of, 100. 


Buriak, ok the bern: | liſh, an accou ount 


e ee 


Ling of Leinſter for 
three of the largeſt trees in his woods 


Cartris firnamed the 
of Ireland—poſſeſſedof immenſe wealth, : 
CEALLACHAN proclaimed King {Mun- 
ſter--forced into a battle with the Danes 


* * 
W — * : 
C ; 
* > 
E 


JAMBRENSIS,. his account 7 the 


Engliſh cuſtom of felling their 


| "children 493 
CameBELLs, Dukes of Argyle, deſcended 
from Mac-Conn 235 


Caupzw, his ignorance of the Iriſh lan- 


guage 51—his error about the Romans 
- 54---his opinion that there are ſeveral 


remains of true hiſtory in the fabulous 


10 4 7 
Carmry I. a Monarch of the: Belgian 


race, uſurped the government for five 


years—died 213 


Can BRV II. ſuccedes his a Con Mac 
246 —the name of Scots firſt given to 


the Iriſh in his reign— Oſſian faction 
revolted from him—reigns ſeventeen 


years with great honour, and dies in 


battle 2 


Caſbell, Biſhopricks.in that province re- 


cited 1 


in the ſecond century a miſtake 269 
—reigned three years —ſlain 2 


Etttook the wife and ſiſter» of their 


General priſoners ef them 
$—refuſed the chief 
rent claimed by the Monarch 3 79 
en- 


with great politene 


is offered the ſiſter of the Daniſh 
1 in marriage, a very beautiful lady 


—raſhly accepted the propoſals from 
an impreſſiog of her beauty 380 - 


made great preparations. for the jour - 
ney and wedding 38 1— took Kanynz- 
pv advice about his guards and com- 


_ mitted the care of his province to him 
, in his abſence Shae. met Bad ee 


4 


- 


Carmi, his being Biſhop of Rachau 


reat, Monarch 


ſelver. taken p 


1 x » E . 


* the Daniſh General's wife—inform- 


ed by her of his treachery, and adviſed 


to return back 383 took the advice 
and is ſurrounded by S1Tr1CK's curd _ 


ordered his men to revenge them. 
384—the un- 


_ reaſonable terms required for his ranſom 
Ei the ſecret inſtructions he ſent home 


by the meſſenger 385. — his people's re- 


ſentment for his captivity and the trea- 


chery 


duc to bis peo 


to give no quarter to the army 


Cx ar, the ſtory of his encountring Con- | 
vos the King of Ulſter with a ball of 


Can R, his ſo 


e rrsus Archbiſhop 
ſkituted another metropoſitical See 


bled near Dundalk 386.—is removed 
on board the Daniſh fleet there 388 
is bound to the maſt 389—is un- 
bound by 


which had occaſioned it — or- 
dered all his naval forces to be aſſem- 


his own Admiral who board- 
ed the ſhip ſword in hand—repai 


ſtroyed 
with His deliverance—his'gratefuſ'con- 
peopre 390: is inform- 
ed of the deſign King of Le- 
inſter againſt br his men 
of that 
King, if they ſhould engage — an en- 


gagement prevented by that order 
purſued his march without moleſta- 
tion — his reſolution of extirpating the 
Danes at his return 392—cleared the 

* country of them married his fiſter 


to the King of the Deiſies — died a 
natural death much lamented 393. 


— 


brains 200 

opofition,; of the diſci- 
ine of the Britiſh Druids whence 
ke erroneous 4 & 


ELEST IV Pope ſent ParLaprvs to the 


Iriſn believing in Cnktsr, 270 
of Ardmagh, con- 


280 © 


mint at Dublin 9 
4 | 


red on 
board one of his own—his fleet de- 
that of the Danes —is delighted 


Cannes: the great, King of France, 

honoured the Irifh Monarchs witch his 

Ni 313 his favour to two men 

of learning from Ireland i in the ninch 
3 41 — 

Chriſtianity, no great effect of. it among 

the chiefs: and cg n of 


it 
ein e ene from Nome 
to teach the Chriſtian: religion to the 


Iriſh before PaTricc 270 
Chronology Hevbmieal, = Iriſh moſt exact 
192 
Church of Falun. as founded by Pa- 
_ TRICK, the religion of it 296. paid 
no ſubmiſſion to the Pope's authority 
312 free and independent 'till the 
middle of the twelfth _—_ ns 
Its deformity 499, 
Church of Rome, its \ upremacy. not ac- 
knowledged in Ireland 212 


Cr ADR, an eminent writer in che ninth 


century, an account of pond and -his 
writings 413 

CLEMENT, an eminent writer in _ 
ninth century, an account of bim and 
his writings 413 

Clergy, the on of thoſe that = are 5 
neficed 86 —-obliged to quit their fun- 

Ction, and take to arms to defend their 
country 361 —their zeal in rebuilding 
their monaſleries and re-eſtabliſhing 
the ſchools deſtroyed by the Danes 

. of Ireland, an account x of i it 1 8, 
4 20 2 

Mines, See Collieries. 

Foren, Monarch of Ireland—flory 
of him and his brother. killed his 
brother treacherot igned fſeven- 


ouſly—rei 
teen years — is killed by ang brother's 


gtandſon 186-7 


a Cooan M1Les, an Englith Pranks his 
Cranres II. King of England, his oder. | 


0 the Duke of Oxon to erect a 


ſacceſs at the ſiege of Dublin 484 
his ſpirited advice in the council of 
Id by STRONGBOW the lead » 


his 
vice 


on he ynguard allgrd om 


and valour 487—=the care o Dublin 


committed to him 488 
« Coigne and Livery. See Cuſtoms 


+ Coin, Iriſh, an account of it — 


want of it a great diſadvantage to 
their commerce .95—a ſcheme to re- 
medy this evil 96 | 
- CoLyarcn, Monarch, killed his prede- 
_ ceſſor—in leſs than a year is' Alain by 
his ſon in revenge of it 261 
Col Mau, an eminent Biſhop of the 
ſeventh Century—an account of his 
controverſy about the time of Eaſter, 
and the eccleſiaſtical Tonſure 326 
+CoLLAs, three brothers, Princes of the 
blood, rebel againſt the Monarch— 
| killed him—the eldeſt ſuccedes him 
Lat the end of four years they are all 
drove into Albania—in three years 
more they returned to Ireland and 
made their peace with the Monarch 
„ 
v e province o =_ — 
the King of it and his t 
ed the palace of — dried 
the country between them 257--60 


' College at Dublin, its ſuperb and elegant 


building 41 


- Collieries in freland, an account of them 


9, 40 


, the tribe of, their advice to the 
Monarch MALACHY 410 


* Colonies, theifirſt in Ireland, lived as 


, their parent nations in Gaul and Bri- 
tain 12 
Wa es an eminent Serie Balis in che 
ſeventh — account of him 
and his writings 3 
Col unn CIII, the — illuſtrious Saint 
next to Patrick — removed into 
North Britain founded a monaſtery 
at Hy—ftory of his quarrel with Fi- 
max 301-2—had an 
-Auence 2 public council in Scot- 


_ © 


in- 


in- 


a * D * X. 


l to a 1 ta 40 
land, with twenty Hiſbops, forcy 
Prieſts, &c. a legendary tale about it 
—— not ſummoned thither---is mobbed 
by one of the King of Ireland's ſons, 
whom he curſed by the Bell—his ſup- 


poſed power with Heaven 303-7 —is 


much by another ſon - ob- 
tained an . and audience of 
the King - propoſed a new 
tion about 


oets, which was . 
blifhedwogogda: a requeſt in fayour of 
the King of Oſſory, but refuſed—is 
ſeid to work a miracle: to releaſe him 
out of pri leaded the cauſe. of 


his friends in Scotland. withour ſuc- 


ceſi departed from the Monarch with 


an inſolent threat g07-10---is eſteem- 


ed the tutelar Saint of the tribe of 


O Nx 310--an aocount of his writ- 
ings 320 - 

Con AlL and KxLLAch j joint Monarchs 
ſor twelve yea the aſt loſt in a bog, 
-and the 0 
years after——is killed e 

Com Ax I. called the Great, exacted a 
tribute very unjuſtly from the Pro- 
— of Leinſter.—annexed the terri- 

tory of Oſſory 

Maunſter—obliged the Leinſter people 

to ſwear to the payment of the tri- 

bute re- built the palace of Tara—in 
his reign was the birth of CHRIST» 
is diſtinguiſhed in a very extraordinary 


211 
Conany II. married adaughter of Conn 


Fr 
treaty with @ race 
of them elected dae King of Aiden , 


ire 


igned nine 1 230 


Conaught, the province of, deſcribed 10 
_ 2 the 

2. Fagan 4 cxuei per- 
ſecutor - died . ang unlament- 


ConGaLL I. fate ſeven years 
throne thou 


ed 315 


P P 5 ConcAll 


ſole Monarch for four 


to the Province of 


manner by the hiſtorians—died 209, 


* . ; 


TN D 


Conoatt, fodnder of: the monaſtery of 
Bangor, in Ireland — an Account of 
him and his writings 321 

Covoiis II. is advanced to the throne 


. attacked the Danes and defeated 


' them 397 —invaded the province of 
' Muniter,' and - two of Brran's 
brothers to'death—is killed in bartle 

with the Danes 400 © 

Conj Hure about * time of peopling 

| Ireland ' 128 

Conn, 3 Anmeld Kepca- 
hach, or the hero of the hundred 

battles - declared war againſt the King 

of Leinfter=vanquiſhed him in ſe- 
| © veral battles, and obliged him to pay 
the tribute — aſſiſted the King of 

- Munſter with. fiſteen thouſand men — 
is obliged to divide the kingdom with 


- Evorne—put bim to the ſword in a 


n manner. —is Ae 229, 
- 2190 - 

Conan, King of- Vilter, -quikey of a 
a 1 of treachery —a fnare laid 
for him, in which he was near being 
deſtroyed—eſcaped with a fracture in 
his ſkull] 201 is diſtinguiſhed as an 
able and 'accompliſhed Prince—took 


7 4 the Bards under his protection and 


© prevented their expulſion 203—is ſar 

922 being happy in his family or 
Mal inftantey of it died 205 

Connon, Monarch of Ireland —encou- 
1 faction by his own example 
drew out his army againſt the inha- 
bitants of Ulſter, and made a great 
Lan 
ſourteen years died a ert death — 

2 - cenſured + 

CeunnoR $627 governor of North 
Munſter 468 Dt 

Co-k, County- of ; a tenth of the whole 
kingdom 8 —an account of it 1 

Conde, contrives the death of Mac 

Conn - makes a great entertainment 


in Or we narrowly eſcapes ng 


ter of them—after a reign of 


- ſelf at the head of his t 


E X. 


5 e at Sues to the ears 
Oro family to aſſiſt him in his re- 
venge —engages the Monarch Fzx- 


cus defeats him -- mounts the throne 


by the name of Cormac O Cox 235 
—a ſtrange tale of KeArrwe's con- 
cerning him 238 —his wiſe and ex- 
cellent adminiſtration 8 ſupe- 
rior magnificence to all other Iriſh 
Monarchs not content with domeſ- 
tic grandeur.— ſets up three ſchools at 
Tara— anecdote concerning him—a 


* fable ditto—one of his eyes ſtruck out 


with a javelin—delivers up the reins 
of government ret res to a cottage-- 
lives many years in the ſtudy of phi- 


© loſophy—vwrites a book of advice to 


Kings — renounced Polytheiſm — ſi- 
lences the Druids, in a e e 
238-49. 
ConMac Mac ConiLin ay King of 
© Munſter, and Archbiſhop of Caſnell- 
his care and abilities in reſtoring the 
happineſs of the Iriſn 363. ſent a de- 
mand of proviſions for his table at 
Caſhell, of the inhabitants, at the 
feaſt of Eaſter his demand refuſed- 
celebrated the valour of the tribe of 
Dualgais, and why: 364— tried the af- 
ſections of his ſubjects on another oc- 
caſion not more ſucceſsful--perſuad- 
ed by his council to invade the pro- 
vince of Leinſter - raiſed a numerous 
army, and prepared for the expedi- 
tion forcknew by a pfophetic ſpirit 
that he ſhould loſe his life in the 
action — ſettled his private affairs, and 


made his will in'verſe=<ſent for Lor- 
Va King 


of Thomond--called a coun- 
_ ci] of the nob lit and ( hief officers, and 


ſettled the ſueceſſion on him: after his 


- 'death—his nomination annulled, and 
the crown given to anothet put him- 
-march- 

ed towards Leinſter — ſent a-herald 
© with his terms, or to declare war—de- © 
| clared 


EP, 


233 


clared his readineſs to accept the pro- 
poſal in anſwer, and deſired his fa- 
vourite to acquieſce in it—upbraided 
by him with cowardice—denies the 
charge - ſuppreſſed his reſentment and 
retired to his tent 366-71 —ſent for 
his confeſſor, and added a codicil to 
bis will—won by the advice of Ma- 
NACH to a-cept t King of Leinſter's 
terms — enſlaved by his favourite—o: - 
dered the army to march to battle 
commanded the ſecond diviſion — his 
forces ſtruck with a pannic— flung 
from his horſe i to a pit—remounted 
— flung from his horſe and his neck 
n his N will 37% 
315 
0755 See Cuſtoms, 
Councils, national, an account of 74 
Counties, an account of 8, 9, 10 


Courts, legal and ſpi ritual, an account 


of 85 


Cox, Sir RichAkp, his Fe rea- 


ſon for the name of Scotia 4 
CRIMTHAN I. a powerful faction form- 

ed againſt-him—heads the Iriſh forces 
to the aſliſtance of the Pits againſt 
the Romans in Britain defeats them 
and returns with many ſpoils— learned 
many military arts of his enemics— 
/ reigned 16 years —dies 212 ö 
carne II. memorable for his ex 

ditions into Gaul and Britain 7 lf 
ed by his ſiſter 262 Wr 
n King of Leinſter, refuſes 
the Borromean tribute—has a battle 
with the Monarch—defeats him. and 
takes him priſoner—releaſes him upon 
bis oath never more to exact it 28; 
Cro 3-bows, an inſtrument of war un- 
_ known totheIriſh4g8; | 
Crown, the conteſt for the. decided by the 
. moſt powerful army, and the greateſt 


" Intereſt in the ſtate, and not 28 * 5 


las of the W 46 3 


D E X. 


Coan 0 1 appointed admini- 


ſtrator of Ireland - how this accounted 


for an eminent port. and biftorian— 
died 459. 1. 45 
c hiſtory abounds with. his 
exploits 206 
Cuſtoms, ancient, an account of 96 
Curuszkr, an eminent Biſhop of the 


ſeventh uy; Ou of him and 


his works pay, 
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Dae, e' cob! of, diſtinguiſhed 

their lo! yalty—their extraordinary 
valour cele ated by Cox Mae in his 
pſalter, and 1 deſcendents of 
© Ortit., Orom, who had the country 
of Thomond - reſented an affront to 
their King of Munſter - made him 


the preſents which had been refuſed 


reſented another affront to their King 
3645 the guards of BuIA in his 
march to Tara to dethrone MaALAchy 
Aloy their vigour and intrepidity in 
the battle of Clantarf— reduced in 
their number. their reſentment of the 


pPretenſions of the Eugenians — the 


great reſolution of the wounded—ac- 
quire more fame by their valour—an 
affecting ſcene between them and their 


General -446-50--put a diſgrace on the 


King of Offory and hisarmy--marched 
home 452—received ſuch a defeat as 
they had never known before - their 


foree broken by their diſſenſions 46 2 


Datriade's, in North-Britain, driven bac 


by the Pits into Ireland they regain 


their poſſeſſions 298 —erect a monar- 
_ Chical government in Scotland 300 


y the tribute io the crown of Ireland = 


with great reluctance for ſome time— 


refuſe it abſolutely 304 - = delivered 5 


ſrom it 310 . 


© ae 
- 
r 
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deſtruction begin the ſecond Daniſh - 


war 355-6—0btain a victory over the 
Norwegians and drive them out of the 


Danes, their origin — their ſeveral names 
TE their piracies and aſſociations— their 
Kings ſhare the ſpoil and command 
their fleets - make great devaſtations 
in England, Ireland, and France — had 


different appellations in different coun- 
tries — their firſt intent in invading Ire. 


land, plunder 331-4 — invade the 
coaſts of Munſter with a fleet of 30 
fail=-vanquiſhed by the Iriſh and ob- 
| liged to fly to their:ſhips, make another 
attempt on the 
deſtroyed the Abbey 


of Bangor—are 


defeated by the lriſh and driven out of 


the kingdom 345—unite under Tur- 


cx$1vs, a Norwegian Prince, as their 


common leader-—their cruelties on the 
Iriſn— had a bloody 
people of Leinſtet - defeated them 


called Daniſh raths or mounts— 


_ threw up hills for the ſepulchres of 
their Generals — meet with a ſignal 
overthrow.— attacked by the troops of 


Munſter and Leinſter - defeated—ſend 


| for a reinforcement—beſiege the city 


of Dublin — take it by ſtorm build a 
pitched battle with the Iriſh 


portable—account of it 345-9 were 


diſpirited on the loſs of their Monarch a 
Seneral GonrzxzY againſt the royal 
army the ſucceſs of another body of 


TuRGEsUS—thoſe on the coaſts leave 


the iſland the others retreated into 
their cities and fortifications—theſe. 


Danes flain 352—hoped to regain a 


8 ſhips with merchandiae and arms con- 
cealed under three of their- beſt Ge- 


nerals with the conſent of the lriſn 
the maritime towns and rebuild. - 


occupy 
Waterford, Dublin, and Limerick— 
inſulted the natives daily their device 


to make the Iriſh aſſiſt to their own... 


12 


another under AMELANUs, in which 
they proved ſucceſsful 358-9 - had a 
pitched battle with the royal army in 


province of Ulſter... 


battle with the 
37-8--begin to. build fortifications. . 
| 


34½ 3 the bondage 
in which they held the natives inſup- 


ſettlement in Ireland ſend a fleet of 


iſland. are commanded by AMgLan- 
vs a Prince of Denmark, and reduce 
the natives 1 in battle 

them ſlain engage in 


Iſter and were totally routed and dri- 
ven out. of the iſland 


make incurſions into the province of 
Munſter—the wife and ſiſter of their 
General taken priſoners—abandoned 
that province and join. their country- 


men in and about Dublin 378-g— 


worſted in a ſea fight driven out of 


the iſland with great ſlaughter 391-33 
 —engaged and defeated by the King 


of Munſter—routed ſoon after in. 
Ulſter—were diſpirited - ceaſed from 


all hoſtility returned to theit former 
violence defeated. in the province of 


Conaught 394-56. Converted to Chri- 


ſtianity 397 —fiſteen hundred taken 


into pay. againſt BxiAx - engage and 
are defeated their ſucceſs under their 


them under Au kl Ax us,. - the deſtruc- 


tion of thoſe of them who inhabited 


Limerick 398-400. -thoſe in Dublin 


attacked by the Monarch a bloody 
battle enſues—aſſifted by the primate 
— loſe their three General make war 

upon Leinſter.— fight the battle of Tara 


againſt MaTAchv,, II, and are de- 


exttemities the hard conditions im- 


0 


6o—make a a 
freſh invaſion and ſucceed=ſend home 
for a reinforcement renew their hoſ- 
tilities and take Dublin by ſtorm— 

engage the royal army and defeat i.-— 


by him at Dublin. 
and yield the city. reduced to great 


8 
. 
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poſed on them—received reinforce- 

ments and exert themſelves to the 
great Danger of the Iriſh 401-4—en- 
deavoured to diſturb the | 
— theſe incurſions amply rev 
their final exciſion 417—none ſuffer 


to live in Ireland who were not Chri- 


ſtians---many of them made Biſhops--- 


their tribute to the Monarch 422-+-- 


defeated at the battle of Clantarfe 440 
---flew the Monarch Bala in his tent 


441---beaten by him im twenty fkir- 


miſhes and twenty nine battles 443 


loſt their Generals and two ſons of their 


King of Denmark---their power effec- 
tually deſtroyed 444-5---chaſtized by 
_ MaLacur for their rebellion---made 


an attempt againſt the King of Leinſter 


public peace 


Dzt.acR052, a Gineral' of the Earl of 


PeMBroxE's ſent by him with Frrz- 


GERALD another General into Ireland 
---they land near Waterford, threw - 
up a ſmall fort in haſte to defend them- 


ſelves from the inhabitants 481--- 


_ guilty of an indiſcretion in leading his 
men out of the fort to charge the Iriſh 


convinced of his miſtake - tried to 


regain the fort but could not, and being 


made deſperate by his ſituation oblige 


the Iriſh to retreat 482 commanded 


E 


the center of the Engliſh in their attack 
of the Iriſh camp 487---ſent into 


England to make the ſubmiſſion of the 


Earl of PzMBRoxt and his Generals 
to King Hens y---ſent back by the 
King who would not accept it without - 


thoroughly defeated by his ſucceſſor the Earl's perſonal appearance 489 

---their intereſt in Ireland totally ex- Dzzmop I. impatient to mount the 
tinguiſhed 453-5 » throne— gets his predeceſſor killed 
Danonians, See Tuat de danans<-their defeated in battle and obliged to fly-- - 


government continued one hundred 


and ninety ſeven years till the invaſion 
of: the Mileſians---their idols, a log of 


wood, the plough - ſnare and the ſun-- 
the aſſembly at Tailtean inſtituted by 
one of their 1 W Olym- 
pic games- they ſpoke dialects of the 
ancient Celtic eaſily conquered by 
the Mileſians 132-3 their treaty with 


AmzRGin---the end of their govern- - 


fights a ſecond battle with no better 


ſucceſs.— kill'd 201 


Dexmop II. and BIATHMAC joint mo- 


narchs ſeven 


plague 314 | - 
DzxMoD Mac MAL Namto; formed a 


y for TuxLuoen,'to make him 


Honarch 458. —revolted againſt Do- 


noon, and carried hoflilitics into 


years, and die of the 


Munſter - plundered and burnt Wa- 


Darnv, the laſt 
the Alps---interred in Ireland 265 
 Dfcran, a Biſhop in Ireland before 


Deca, "expelled the | 4 ee 
--- puts himſelf under the protection of Duo, King of Leinſter, "Frequently + 


ment 140-1 terford 459 — ſhared the ſovcceign 


„ 


pagan Monarch 
reigned twenty three years---ſucceſsful ': 


province of Munſter under obedience 
in-Gaul---killed by a thunder-bolt near 


to Tux Loc and himſelf 460=quell- 
ed an inſurrection of the fon of Do- 


Patrick 270 


and kill'd in battle by the King of- 


Do ach Monarch of Ireland - made 
his friend and confident elected King 
of both Munſters---his ity fill 


chaſtiſed by the Monarch TuzLocn ” 
469—had an intrigue with the wife 
of the King of Breffny— carried her 


power with TuxLocx@reduced the - 


nochk=chaſes him into Conaught... - 


the monarchy of Scotland. and Ireland away 473—is attacked with an arm + | 
— en by her kwſband-and-obliged 00 lere 


the — 


e 


| F rance to aſk aſſiſtance fr 
IId. of England— ſent to England 
 _ with letters of recommendation from 


applied 


Ireland in diſgut 


1 * D E x. 


the kia gdom-—loſt the affect ions of 
his en e his Princes and Chiefs 


renounced his authorit — Went. to 
rom Henry 


him to his miniſters — authorized to 
inliſt any men and carry them with 
him to Ireland 474—went with theſe 
letters to Btiſtol made great offers to 
ſuch as would go over with him to 
Ireland — entered into a treaty of alli- 
anc , with STRONGBOW, to whom he 


engaged to give his daughter in mar- 
riage =wind-bound at St. David's —- 
the Biſhop there, and to 


ITZGERALD, to get him 
the a f R. Firz STepnen--- 
ſucceeded in th 


abbey of Ferne 475—ſent his ſecre- 


= tary into Wales to raiſe recruits—re- 
ceived a meſſenger from Firz Sræ- 


PHEN to notify his having landed on 


the coaſt of Wexford —direfted all 


his adherents to join him with the 
greateſt haſte and priv 


PHEN by giving him a good reward 


chere - engaged the King of Offory 


and defeated him · informed the Eng- 


liſh Generals of the danger of a dene 


they were to pals, and truſted his per- 


ſon to their troops · they engaged and 


beat the Oſſorians by the management 


dl an Engliſh General PxEnDerGAST | 
, ---Invaged. the territories of Offory 


again, and defeated its army 477--in- 
_cepſed the Monarch and all the States 
---proſcribed by him---made his peace 
by giving up his ſon and fix other 
* and twenty-five . les in 


gold £0 O Rook in Tieu of his wife 
= au ſay a hundred e 478--- 


breaks the 


negotiation - went to 


vacy — joined the 

Engliſh with five hundred attacked 

the city of Wexford and took it 476 
made good his promiſe to FIrz STe- 


peace he had made with 
the Monarch---marched into Fingall 


| and deſtroyed it with fire and ſword-- 


received hoſtages and preſents from 
the city of Dublin 479—his ambition 


become more violent - determined to 


uſh his conqueſts — conſulted his 
Englih Generals— offered his daugh- 
ter to them in marriage, which 1s re- 
fuſed, and why their advice to him 
480—diſpatched a letter to Sr Ro- 
Bow, to aſſure him of his promiſe if 
he would come over to Ireland to his 


aſſiſtance 481--Joins the Earl of Px 
| RON with great joy upon his land- 


482—called a council of war--- 
— — Waterford and took it by 
ſtorm married his daughter to the 
Earl marched to Dublin reſolved to 
chaſtiſe the inhabitants for paſt of- 


fences — ſent Recan to ſummon them 
.; to ſurrender the city 483 —entered the 
eit y the ſame day found much plun- 


der- deſtroyed the territory of O- 
ROVURE with fire and ſword - the Mo- 
narch and other Princes alarmed at this 


| ſucceſs receives a propoſal from the 
Monarch, which he rejected with in- 


ſolence 484—retorted his threat upon 
him —in the midſt of his ſucceſſcs 
dies —a memorable. example of the 


folly of human vanity 485 
Dicnv, converted and baptized by Pa- 


'TRIcK—dedicated the ground to Gop 
on which his converſion was . 
and built a Church 274 


Dioceſes, a regulation of chem i in a 9 


nod in 1132. 17 


Dioporvs SicuLvs, a paſſag* quoted 


7 him, by SmiTa and RowLany 


1 Eccleſiaſtical, of the Inland 16 ; 
Diana, an eminent eccleſiaſtick of the 


ſeventh century---a0 account of him 


auch his works 325 
Dowauo and Fxxous | joint Monarchs 


"" | 4 ak for 


* 
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for a year — fight the army of Munſter 

D defcated it — and die 32 

DowarLD II. dies a natural death 313 

Dox Alp III. enjoyed the monarch 

twenty years and died a natural deat 

1 3 

Dox Alp, King of the Daiſies, takes a 
body of Danes into his pay —invades 


the province of Munſter is engaged 
by Bz1an in batile—defeated and ſlain 


ig Bow - 
Dor Alp IV. mounted the throne — in- 
vaded the province of Conaught and 


takes many priſoners 400 - engaged 
the Danes the victory given to neither 

Labdicated the throne-- went to Ard- 
. magh and ended his days as a Monk 


4OI-2 EY ; 


Donatp O Lochiix, claimed the mo- 
narchy 463 —had the ſovereign com- 


mand of the ſouthern half of the 


| Kingdom — {tru 


reignty to his death 467 


twenty ſeven years, and died a natural 
death 319 „ 
Dox oon IL mounted the throne—made 
an inconſiderable figure in a reign of 
- twenty-five years 378—on ill terms 
with the King of Munſter--is inform- 
ed by the Daniſh General of a ſcheme 
. to deſtroy him 379—conſented to it-- 
- promiſed his triendſhip and alliance 
to him after its execution 380— after 
an  inglorious reign of twenty-five 
© years, died a natural death 397 
Doxocn III. ſon of Ba IAN, brought the 
bodies of his father and brothers to 
- Kilmainham, after the battle of Clan- 
terfe 445—commanded the Momo- 
nian army in their march home ſup- 
poſed to conſpire againſt his brother 
T tries out of ambition for oft 
- narcy 445—required to relinquiſh his 
pretenſions _ crown of Muſter, 


* q 


* 


led for the whole 
twenty years — preſerved ſhew of ſove- 


— 


Donocn I. aſcended the throne - reigned 


his anſwer—communicated: both to 


the army 447—his care of the wound- 


ed--which is refuſed 448--is required to 


| ſend hoſtages to the King of Offory---. 


his anſwer 449--communicatedit to his 
army his care again of the wounded, 


_ and again retuſed—his anſwer 450- -. 


conſented to their propoſal - marched 


home 452 the States of the kingdom 
incensꝰ'd againſt him on a rumor of his 


being concerned in his brother's death 


—his election prevented by it 457 


left the iſland went to Germany and 


made the Emperor's General return- 
ed home his own province of Mun - 

ſter reconciled to him —aſſerted his 
right to the monarchy on MALAchv's 


death acknowledged in the ſouthern 
half and in ſome parts of the other 


a ſtrong party form'd againſt him 438 


rais'd a great.army, and ravaged many 
territories.—is attacked by the King of 
Breffney by ſea and land—his ſucceſs 
againſt that kingdom 489 - his mind 
- ſubdued— obliged to leave Ireland 


went to Rome with the crown, which 


he gave the Pope, and promiſed to 


ſubject the Kingdom to him if he 
would reſtore him — diſappointed in 


his expectations — takes a religious 


habit, and ends his days in St. Stephen's 


abbey at Rome 460 | | 
DonoGh Mac CAkr THY, made governor 
of the ſouthern part of Munſter 468 


Dowoven, General of the troops of 


Munſter, ſent to reſcue their kingdom 


from the hands of Siren 335—his. 
zeal and activity in getting them ready 
Ein what manner addrefſed by KEN - 


NEDY at their departure 386—raiſed 


contributions in Conaught for the ſup- 


port of his army---bis prudence and 


good conduct in it 387---enraged at 
- not finding the King at Ardmagh with 


eee eee 


undalk, in order to re- 


marched to 
| | cover 


er 


. the parliament held ;- and 


far what purpoſe 305—laws paſſed in 
it g 10 5 
2 an account of them 57-—not ſo 
* 


h 
A,, icrupulous in their rules one 
hundred and eighty of their tracts 


burnt᷑ by St. ParRIex 6; -Aieſcribed 
by Cæſar 64 — nothing but their Ar- 
cana committed to writing 
great power ſhaken by Cox MA 269 


a Dogen, Monarch of Ireland - protects 


him 


Drop from his enemies ·ᷣ m 
his friend and confident —- 
' him a conſiderable 
ſter and is ſlain 195 


Dublin, its ſituation, We. deſcribed... 


Univerſity, account of, .12, 3 
. r in that province 17 
ace of refuge for the Danes — 
and taken by ſtorm 404--burnt 


taken and plundered 48 3—the 


Mov, taken 


ſee of it erected into an archbi- 


ſhoprick 492 
Denen, on of jKznnzpy, accom- 
panied CoLLACHANn to his intended 
fell into the ſnare laid for 


them —taken priſoner 3 CoL- 


nen 


1 


brin an union among the I 
Yb bing wie ans , . 


the time of keeping it 3124 con- 
EN 7 


326 


of, * 101 
— 


power as thoſe in Gaul or Britain 


115 - their 


in Mun- | 


by MaLacyr 453—inveſted by Da- 


8 a Prieſt, SIDES pains to 


N b 
time of keeping it 


„ 


efiafticks, Iriſh, admitted t to a thare | 
in the legiſlature but under reſtric- 
tions 282 — what they ſhould * 
from S. Patrick 2 | 
Eccleſiaſtical writers, very free with the 
judgments of heaven 299 


| ted Tonſure, contr about 
1 overly : 


on it 327 
MR hay a peaceable, wiſe, and good 
monarch—reigned five years killed 
20 


9 
 Epwarvy' III. his commiſſion We 


* the mines of gold and filver 


38 
EcmonT,- Earl of, his account of the 
precedency of Iriſh. Peers. 80-1 


Erraxazi, Monarch for twenty years, 


and killed in battle by a ſon of Hz 
. 8 
aced on the throne by the rebels 


Eu, pl 
in the ſecond Plebeian war. proves a 
F. the people—dain 

-EL1ZaBETH, Queen, her anſwer to Lord 
Avr about precedency 81 

EmLy, made the archiepiſcopal ſee of 
Munſter 27 

England, its oſt title to a juricdiction 
over Ireland 31—loſt its market for 
wool, how 33 1 of its true in- 


_ tereſt, a. capital error ibid. the great 
. of its trade with 1 


— its pernicious maxim re to 
At 34 — gains from * 
4,400,000 J. a year, its intereſt to 


encourage the trade of Ireland 35--its 
ntereſt that the pat ys park 


principally to Iriſh Monks 31 3==its 


—_ more freely 
„ 7 
Engl, their great £08, under the 

| of r in Ireland 483- 


PIE in their tura by the 
. in, and reduced to great di- 
ſtreſs 486 2 

Ell 
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Egli 1 OY cue, by whom carried on, 
And their appointments 76 hh 
Engliſh hiſtorians, not impartial 13 
Engliſh Kings, their authority at fel very 
ſmall 11 5 | 
Engliſo Pale, deſcribed 11 
Envy, ts effects, an inſtance of it 398 
Eocuad, Prince of Leinfter—provokes 
the reſentment of Ni AL the Great 
eſcapes into Scotland, and lives in 
exile—gets a command in the Scotch 
army, auxiliaries with NIAL to Gaul, 
and kills him 264 
Ex icozNA, Jonx, an eminent writer in 
5 5 Hain century, an account of him 


os. 1 of DszMoD, married to 
the Earl of PaMBROKE 483 
EudzExE the Great, called alſo Moon 
Nuadar, makes war againſt the King 
of Munſter---drives him out of the 
province - baniſh'd the Degad colony 


Tas driven out of the kingdom 


lived nine years in Spain---marnes a 
Princeſs, of that country—aſliſted by 
the Spaniards with a fleet and army 
recovers Munſter-obliges Conn to 
divide the iſland with him, calied 
afterwards. Leath Conn and Leath 
Mogha.— ſlain 228-9 
Evcexivs, Pope, ſent jour Palls to le- 
land 279 a 


22 en of Mon AN's' "oY 
1 219 
Fables, no ” ork of forged or falſe hiſ- 
tory- - an irrefragable proof of its 2 
antiquity 191—contain à part of the 
Ver of the times - that of the ears 
of the Monarch Lazra 1 19 3 ---as nu- 
merous in the enlighten'd age a as be- 


before it 268 
Fallion, its detriment to the ſtate 231 


A great one in the family of Conn 224 


2 Ats terrible effects 337-8 
of Deſſibnd, made Ad. 


 Faitnun; Ki 


miralof the Iriſh fleet 387 ſeeks the 


ſhip of the Daniſh NE ay 


1 1 CEALLACHAN=--his 
ſpirit and activity not to be equalled--- 
over -· power'd 


guſt, in honour of Queen TaiLTEAN 
cuſtoms at it 220 


Favourite, of a monarch, their general 


fate 257—the bad effects of one 370 


FEARGALL, advanced to the throne-- en- 


gages the King and Province of Lein- 


Mer in battle — defeated and flaia 
31 


F Monarch, ſurnamed the Le- - 


gillator--his excellent admioiſtration-- 


eſlabliſhed the law of retaliatic n- dies 
E tellexion on it 225 


Fibrin, King of Munſter, repulſed 
the Danes, and drove them out of the 
Kingdom 3335 


Fx11M or FEIbEIu, King of Munſter, 


entered into holy orders, and preſided 


as Archbiſhop _ the ſouthern half 
of the kingdom carried his arms into 


the northern part and harraſſed tre 
natives cenſured · turned Monk, and 
was a hermit to his death 3 


FzREDAcH, ſurnamed the . elected 


Monarch by means of Mor an—ac- 


count of his upright adminiſtration--- 


reigns 21 years dies 214 


FF 


how he acquired the monarchy—ſoon 
engaged in battle—ſlain 2 36 iſtin- 


300 


for a year—fight wi 


Munſter — defeat it both die foon 
after 303 


| Ferns, oy Archbiſhoprick of the. Pro- 


vince of Le 


inſter 280 
Qaq 


| 1 


by numbers and ſlaing oo 
Fair, celebrated one, on the iſt of Au- | 


 guilhed as the firlt King of Scotland | 


WE and. Don Ab, oint . 
the army of 


* 
1 
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Fach I. natural child of Avus 

"expoſed to ſea—hjs poſterity filled the 
thrones of Scotland and England 195 
after an uneaſy reign of ſeven years, 
d in the ſecond Plcbei 


* 


murdered i 
265 
Fi 


Prince of Wales by whom he had a 
ſon of great renown—his reign peace- 
ful and happy for 30 years—diecs 250, 

| e e in three years after his elec- 

tion to the throne, killed 215 
Fileabs brought into diſgrace — ſave 
from expulſion by Connor 202 
Fix AchrA I. fon of OLLam Fo. a, ſuc- 
cedes him, reigns twenty years, and 

dies a natural death 178 

Fix AChrA II. fate on the throne twenty 
years remarkable for expenſive en- 
tertainments--engages the province of 


Leinſter in battle, defeats them, re- 


mitted the tribute 
„„ Wet | 
Finan, an eminent Biſhop in the ſeventh 
century—an account of bim and his 
writings 324 — the ſtory of his quarrel 
with Coruus Cir 302 „„ 
FincALL, ſecond to the Iriſh Admital, 
. reſolved to revenge his death—board- 
ed the Daniſh General's ſhip—finding 
he could: not conquer, catched him in 
his arms, and threw him with himſelf 
into the ſea 390 95 


of cattle— killed 


Finn, General of Militia, an account of 


M0249: +: . | 
Fire, ſacied, an edifice built for it—no 


other bre ſuffered in the kingdom on 


.. .-. the night of the 1ſt of October 219 
Firlbogs. See Belgæ or Belgians 


\Frezcer 
the Earl of PEUBRAOKE'“s, ſent by him 


dena Il. married the daughter of a 


ALD, WII II AM, a general of 


Firzcrxatp, MxuRICE, arrived with 


of 


P. 


ſome friends and ſoldiers from Wales 
at Wexford - prevailed on DEN Mon, 
in concert with Fitz STEPHEen- his 
brother-in-law, to break the peace he 
had made with the monarch--march- 
ed with him and his army into Fingall 
479---refuſcd the offer of DERMe's 
daughter, and why—his advice to him 
480 ) Or Þ | 
TZ STEPHEN, ROBERT, releaſed from 
his impriſonment in Wales, at the re- 
queſt of DER Mop, King of Leinfter, 


on condition that he ſhould aſſiſt him 
in Ireland 475—made great promiſes 


to his followers—went over with a few 


to Ireland—ſent notice of his arrival 


to DERMop —joined by him and his 


army, took the city of Wexford 476 
received his reward promiſed by Dzz- 
 Mop—aſſiſted him in defeating the 


army of the King of Oſſory 477 
taken priſoner by the Iriſh 486 f 


FL 4A BERTHACH, enjoyed the ſovereignty 


ſeven years reſigned the crown, and 


turned Monk 317 | 
F. an, aſcended the throne— invaded the 


Province of Munſter, plundered the 
inhabitants, and made many priſoners 
363—upbraided bis ſoldiers for want 


of humanity=<lamented the inſtabilit 


of human greatneſs ordered the body 
of Con MAc to be ſearched for, and 
when found to be interred 374 


marched to Oſſory to ſettle the ſuc- 
ceſſion returned with his army to his 


own palace 376—reigned 37 years and 
died a natural death 377 


Fan Abbot of Iniſcathy, fa- 
vourite of C 


okMac MAc CuilIEN AN, 


adviſed him to invade the province of 


- ., with-DELacrose into heland— they 


land with a few followers near Water- 


- » ford, and threw up a ſmall fort in 


hafle to defend themſelves from the 


- Inhabitants 491i 


Leinſter 366—thrown from his horſe 
into a ditch—this interpreted by the 


army as an unlucky omen - accepted 
pre ſents from the Kin 


of Leinſter, 
thv* he uſed his intereſt again ſt him 


369 


50 
1 


IN D E x. 


_ 369—upbraided the King of Munſter 
with cowardice—conſulted his own 


_ Paſſions inſtead of the King's intereſt, 


s all favourites do 370 —accuſed as 


the author of the war 371—could not 
be ſoftened into a compliance with the 


terms offered—commanded the firſt 
: diviſion of the army 372—taken pri- 
ſoner—upbraided in the moſt oppro- 
brious language—impriſoned ſeveral 
years—retired to his monaſtery—call- 


ed to the throne of Munſter, which 


he governed well to his death 376 
FOCARTHACH filled the throne a little 
more than a year- killed in battle 317 


Fomerians, Or 
121 revolt afreſh againſt the Neme- 


dians, and oppreſſed them unmerci- 


fully - drove by them out of the iſland 
— return from Africa with freſh forces 
and ſubdue the Numediars 124—a 
name for any tranſmarine nation—ſet- 
tle in the north of England—engag'd 
by the Nemedians in three battles, in 
Which they were the conquerors, but 
deſeated in the 4th 124 


Foſtering. See Cuſtoms. 
FussEeus, an emintnt Monk of the »th 


century -an account of him and his 


Works 324 | 


CA „an account of 1 
Gavelkind, law of, explained 90 


Giusrär, Biſhop of Limerick, and the 
- Pope's legate, an eminent writer in 


the 12th century—an account of him 

4 Jovynpy, G General of the Danes; his ſuc- 
r 

oy 2 and Chains, Grſt introduced 

ih ennie 

bee, confounded with We Sey- 


 thians 45 


* Js 


iants, come into Ireland 


Geffifred... See. Cuſtoms. 
Government in Ircland, an account of 71 
 — monarchical, but elective, from the 


beginning 14—Eccleſiaſtical, what'86 - 


Greeks and Rake, as barbarous as the 
nations which they call ſo 277. 
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1 


Alx, Lord, his known qualifi- 
cations to direct the 


- refuſal of it 76 


Harris, his account of th the Iriſh FEAR 


ing the Latin letters 51—of the round 


towers 101—his opinion of the- ail | 


takes about JohN ERIOENA 413 


Harbours, of Ireland, an account of 29 
HeBes, divides the government with. 


Hzr EMon—poſſeſſes the two provin- 
ces of Munſter — has» a quarrel with 


his brother —is defeated and Dan e- 
flexions on that quarrel 142, 3,4 4 
Henr I. faid to have had the Kew of 


Ireland, and his ſucceſſors, at his de- 
votion 465 | 


HENRY II. encouraged the. King of 


Leinſter in attempting to regain his 


government, and gave him leave 'to 


enliſt men 4/4 his duplicity with 
STRONGBOW, concerning his Iriſh ex- 
dition 481 — became alarmed and 
jealous of PxMBROKE's ſuccels in Ire- 
land, and why 488—publiſhed a pro- 


chatten to recall them, which an- 
ſwered his purpoſe—not ſatisfhed with 


the terms of their ſubmiſſion brought 


by De La Grosse - ſent him back to 


demand PemBroKe's attendance in 
order to give account of his conduct 
approved the conditions which PEM“- 
BROKE offered on his atrival--ſent him 
back to Ireland, with an aſſurance of 
following him to compleat the con- 
Qq 92 | _ » queſt 


8 public taſte 
111g reſolution of the Houſe of 
Commons in his favour—his ne 


1 N D E x. 


. queſt of Ireland 48 vent over to 
- Ireland: with 400 ſhips — landed . 
, Waterford, and received the 


6 of Lords of what & contils 79 
2 of Commons, how elected and con- 
ated 82 


and ſubmiſſion of all the Kings in the Hue L obtains the n a 


iſland withogg ſtriking a blow 490 


 HercvLss, the Egyptian, conqueror of 


Spain 137 


Hes Mon, the firſt Milefian Monarch 


141 —divides the government with 
bis brother Hepes — built a royal 
palace called Teamor—has a quarrel 

with his brother—who is defeated and 
| ſlain 142, 3. 4—his government in- 

terrupted—flays his her AMEr- 
_ GIN, divides the country amongſt his 
nephews and officers 165--dies—is ſuc- 

- ceeded by his three ſons 168 


Hzaovorvs, his miſtake about the Scy- 


thians 45 
Hiberw, different reaſons given for that 
name 2, © 
E. florian, 1. diſtinguiſhed from the 
annaliſt 255 
Hiſtorians, their account: of the anceſtors 
of the Jriſb incredible 99g —degraded if 
pur rf mane from the truth, and 
- puniſhed by a Jaw 118— their miſtzke 
Leen the death of CMIUTHAN 262— 
their error about PATRICE 's {kill in 


42 the Iriſh lan e 274 their error in 


aecounting for public councils 382— 
old ones — more than they de- 
ſerve 1 * 1 
Hiſtorical 
truth of them 128 


- ahtiquity—a good foundation for it in 
the ſonnets of their bards 1 x6--to be 


« conlidered under four different agrs— 


its firſt age fabulous—its fecond 5 
„ feure — the third the enlightened -- 
the fourth the hiſtorical z — 1 
tenneſs a proof of its authenticity 171 
N ancient, why full of fable 37 — 


* ol the finſt ages o any ation not au- 


* 114 
4 


ſtems two ways to try the 


Hiſtory of Ireland, a natural ſign of is + 


ed to put the Poets under a new regu- 
lation, or expel them the kingdom 
a tale told, for the reaſon of ir, abſurd 
i iſſued a mandate for the Parliament 
to meet at Dromceat— informed of 
the arrival of Column Cil L, and his 
attendants— his Queen perſuades one 
of his ſons to give them a public af- 
front — has an interview with CoLum 
|  Ci14---approves his propoſal to re- 
ſtrain the number of Poets, and to 
degrade the reſt 303-8 - ſends one of 
his ſons at the head of an army to col- 
le& the Boromean tribute, who i is de- 
feated and ſlain—marches in perſon 


into Leinſter—killed 311 | 
Hoc II. and CoLman ruled the king- 


dom Jointly for ſix years—fell by the 
word 


Huon 11]. Web the throne, rei reigned 


ſeven years and killed in battle 311 


Hven IV. poſſeſſed the crown nine years | 


lain 318 

Hun V. aſcended the throne 334 in- 
ſiſted on the Boromean tribute com- 
mits hoſtilities in the province of 
Leinſter--after a troubleſome reign of 
twenty-two years is killed in battle 


336-7 


Hon VI. aſcended ks throne — at- 


tacked: the Danes in a pitched battle 
in Ulſter —routed them died a natu- 
tal death after ſixteen years reign 459 
Hucoxy,. Monarch of Ireland thirty 
years—obliged the Picts to pay s 
tribute — extends his dominion 
the weſtern iſſes—aboliſhed the pen- 
tarchical government required all the 
Princes to bind themſelves by oath to 
him and his poſterity to the excluſion 
of the other lines- ain by his brother 
184-5 
| HuxTiNnG- 


% 


Honrmobon, Hruky, his account of 
the firſt peopling of Teland 45 


Hy N1at.i Princes, an account of them 
31t2—their pious zeal and moderation 


rejected the fynodal decrees of Rome 


an idea of them not to be framed. 


from whar we fre of Monarchs now 


411 | 
: 1 


Is EA, a Biſhop in Ireland before Pa- 
TRICK 270 | 


Iberia, the probable origin of Hibernia 3 
Jews, found ways to preſerve their ge- 


nealogies before letters were invented 


MY | 
Inhabitants of Ireland, an account of 42 


INES owns that the Scots had their ori- 


. ginal from the Scots of Ireland —en- 
. deavours to prove that theſe were not 
the Milefians — allows the name of 


Scots to be the ſame as that of Scyths, 


and Scythi and Scoti to be the ſame 
people—the laſt name given them by 
the Britons 4, 5—brings the deſcent 
of the Iriſh from GouER 46—en- 
deavours to ſhew the Iriſh had not the 
uſe of letters, this anſwered 49—his 
aſſertion about the Iriſh alphabet 30 
objects to the details of the Triſh hiſ- 
tory, and why 115—allows there was 


ſome government in Ireland in the fa- 


4 


bulous age . 
Interregnum ſor five years 299 


Introductions to general hiſtories too ſu- 


pefficial 1 5 


treland, its name, called by many differ- 


ent ones in ancient times the reaſon 
pol it—diftinguiſhed in the latter ages 
dy no other than Ireland, Scotia, and 
| Hiberaia 2—its name of Scotia firſt 


*% 


* K. 


given it by LAun fuck, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury 5—Sir W 


—— 


x. TzwyLe's 
opinion of the nate, Iteland — its 


name derived from Ire othet reaſons 


and conjectures about it — difficult to 


determine which is true — its ſituation 
Ecdiſtance from Englatid, Scotland, 


Prance, and Spain from Holy: Head 


and Cheſter — its extent and compaſs 


— Contains ten millions of atres of 


land, Iriſh, and ſeventeen Engliſh-.- 
its inhabitants above two millions--- 


greatly underpeopled— the diviſtons 


made in it into provinces, counties, 
&c. 7, 8 called Scotia before Scot- 
land had that name 4—an account of 
its climate 18, 19—its ſoil 21—bogs - 


21, 22, 23 lakes or loughs 24 
rivers 26-9. an account of its harbours 


29 - what ſaid by Morvnzux in its 
defence, and what againſt it 30, 31— 


not independent of England 31 —ac- 
counted a colony of England 32 —its 
linnen manufacture the ſtaple trade ih. 


erxroneous notions concerning it 32-3 


—its imports, an account of- takes a 


great quantity of our manufactures 33 
its trade how beneficial to England--- 


Its diſadvantage to England formerly-- 


a pernicious maxim relating tolreland 
— almoſt all its lands in the poſſeſſion... . * 


of proteftants — the improvements: 
made in it the ſame as if made in 


England--its intereſt deſcribed 33, 34, 


35 - an account of its woods 30, 7— 


mines 37, 8, 9, 40, 1, 2—its original 
inhabitants 42-6—language 46- 53— 


learning 53-60 —religion 60-71 — go- 


vernment 71-87— Jaws 87-93 coin 


93: 6--cuſtoms 96 g--manners gy-111 
—ii$ ſlate, ſtone, and marble 41—the 


only country which made hifloury and 
the learned profeſſions a national cauſe. 


56 — prime ſeat of learning to all 


_ Chriſtendom 59 — its converſion to 
| Chriſtianii7 


. 


: 516 
Bu _ Chriſtianity—its religion deſcribed by 
3 = © Archbiſhop Usxzz 66—divided into 

pProte ſtants and papiſts, as three of the 

former to eight of the latter 67 —be- 

hind other nations in arts and induſtry 

E poſſeſſes advantages beyond its 

1 5 neighbours 109 the beſt cuſtomer in 
—_ ; Europe for claret 110 --its great anti- 
Y 5 quity teſtified by foreign authors —its 
hiſtory to be conſidered under four 

ages 119—ſcen from many parts of 


England in clear weather 126---firſt 


peopled by the Belgians from England, 
nine hundred years after the diſperſion 
of mankind 127--at what time peopled 
'128--plac'd by Bocaarr as one of the 
firſt in his catalogue of JayneTs do- 
minions ibid. - plac'd by TaLewts 


firſt ages ibid, genuine materials left 
for its ancient hiſtory-- the arrival of 

the Mileſians, forms a principal epoch 
in its hiſtory 144—had the ule of 


—its antiquities confirmed by thoſe of 
ſact becomes ariſtocratical 290---the 
any nation in Eurqpe--England owed 


of it 313 —-invaded by the. Picts in 
'Ulſter 31 4-by the Welſh, and by the 
forces of Ecraip King of Northum- 


Jearging to all Chriſtendom 328---ſu- 
pPerior in wealth and fertility to the 
country of the Danes, Cc. 335---a 
+ , prodigious change made in it by the 
7 calamities of the Daniſh war 364--had 
a areſpite of ſeven years from the Danes 
362---enjoyed more | wag and tran- 
quillity than it had done for many 
Fears 36z---its monarchy fai ed ſuf- 
f tered an intetregnum of ſeventy-t wo 
years totally exterminated the Da 
and Nor mans mare honour done it in 
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at the head of eminent nations in the 


letters near as early as that period 136 
. other nations 136. its government in 
moſt honourable ſhare of learning of 


its N ah: rl to the Monks. 


* »berland---returned the cruelties upon 
the Engliſh 315—the prime ſeat of 


anes 


the 1oth book than any other 485. ĩts 
conſtitution not proſtituted ſo freely 
as that of England 463. Church of, 
free and independent till the midd leof 
the 12th century 492. © 
Triſb, their original 46 --- their alphabet 
different from the Roman. 48 did not 
borrow words from the Latins as ac- 
coſed by Innes 49 the loweſt ſort, 
leſs obſtinate and violent than the 
Welſh or Scotch 69 —ancient, their 
manners 99---military genius 103— 
their militia 105---their dreſs 106--- 
their exerciſes ibid. heir diet and 


conſtitutions of body 107. · temper of 


mind and way of life 107-8 - their 
gentry hoſpitable and polite108--their 
wiſdom in the care of their hiſtory 
118 had received Chriſtianity before 
the arrival of PaTRICk 270---paid no 
ſubmiſſion to the ſee of Rome till the 
12th century 297--affairs of its church 
295—did not acknowledge the autho- 
rity of Popes - conſidered them only 
as Biſhops of a particular dioceſe---or 
at moſt but Patriarchs 280---their in- 
vaſions of Britain 276---their conver- 
ſion made no alteration in government 
281. the reaſon of their poor defence 
againſt the Danes - why impracticable 
for them to enter into treaty with the 
Danes 3 33--their natural diſpoſition-- 
reflexions on it 342--the bondage they 
were held in by the Danes, an account 
ol it 345: 9---reſolved on the death of 
Tuxcesivs to throw off the yoke--- 
recovered their ſpirir---aſſaujted and 
- ſtormed the cities and forts where the 
Danes had ſhut themſelves up, and put 
almoſt che whole race on the iſland to 
the ſword 352---reſtored to their old 
conſtitution and, poſſeſſions on the 
deathof TurGE$Ivs 353--had ſcen tbe 
folly of their civil diſlenſions · but not 
to be taught by their own experience 


2 54 —Walſted their time in eaſe or un- 
| profitable 
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profitable exerciſes employed their 


enemies to be their guards infatuated 


— gave up the maritime towns to be 


occupied by the Danes, and permitted 


them to rebuild Waterford, Dublin, 
and Limerick 355—order not natural 


to their form of government= their 
own diſſenſions brought them again 


under the power of the Danes 356— 


an union at laſt brought about againſt 
the common enemy —overthrew the 
Danes in battle under MALACAHY I. 
their martial fury generally invincible 
— fight a pitched battle with the Danes 


in Ulſter, and totally routed them 339, 


360 - their animoſities terminated, and 
enjoy a peace and tranquillity unknown 
for many years 363 —had no naval 


armaments for many centuries 386— 


their fleet for the firſt time attack the 


Daniſh—their commander ſought out 
the ſhip of the Daniſh General—_ 


boarded it ſword in hand—cut the 
cords with which his King was bound 
to the maſt—overpowered by numbers 

* — Killed 389 —obtain a ſignal victory 
over the Danes in the firlt fea engage- 
ment, they ever had 391—introduced 


learning into France 413—on the 


death of BRIAN fall into their former 
anarchy - diſcontented with MaLa- 


cv's government 454 their Mo- 


narchy fails —an interregnum of ſe- 
venty two years enſucs— totally exter- 
minate the Danes and Normans 455 


heir government under Tox loch, 


avery arduous taſk 462 — a great con- 

fuſion in a period of their Hiſtory — 
not to be reconciled 466 _ 
Iriſh Church—the errors it had imbibed 

329 the ſtandard of ics faith and diſ- 
INC 220- © 7-5... 

8 . Ecclefiafticks, what they ſhould learn 
Fiom St. PaTrick 290=their ſenti- 
ments not very conformable to the 
Roman model 312 


Jvusrix 


| Grieg his account of the an- | 


KEenxEeDy Son of 


Triſh Gentry, affect wretched diſtinctions 
— meanly provided with houſes and 
and furniture 110 


is Lords and great man, paid little 


regard at firſt to Englith government, 
2 GRE fe 
Iriſh Miſſionaries went into the continent 
to convert the Heathens, where they 
ſet up ſchools and taught the Saxons, 
Danes, and Picts the uſe of letters 
n 0 | 
Triſh Princes, an account of their piety 
and moderation 411---the difference 
between them and modern Princes 412 
Iriſh Writers, their error 53—not impar- 
Ii GT 2 » 
ITH, a leader of the Spaniards ſent to 
make a diſcovery of Ireland—his con- 
_ | ference with ſome of the Danonians 
there--goes with a guard of a hundred 
men to the Iriſh Princes - they refer a 
diſpute they had to him--his deciſion 
returns to his ſhip purſued andwounded 
in battle, dies in his paſſage home 
75 his miſtake about Scythians 43 


„ 


cient building confuted 100—his 1 271 
ſtrange tale about Cox MAC 238 —- his __ 
tale of the inhcantments of the Druids F 
244—his credulity, inſtances of it 301 „ - 
—his miſtake about CrRIMTHAN 261. .! 
about the Monarch MALAchY 4o2:2:i.můn . 
of the defeat and ſlaughter of a King 
of England 314 about the conditi- 
ons allowed to MaLachy by BalAx 
Gy COL Or 2 
KELLACH, joint Monarch with Conats | 
loft in a D08 213- Eo 5. 7 : 1 
KkENETU Mac Alix King of Scotland 3 
vanquiſbed the Pig 3 - » _ | * 
Lorcan put in his _— 


claim 


8 
If N 


« + 


FED LL 


claim to the crown of Munſter—re- 
 lirquiſhed his pretenſions 378—the 
care of the province committed to him 


his ſon taken priſoner with the King 


 —fhe King's ſecret inſtructions to him 
about their ranſom—aſſembled the 
troops of the province in order to their 
reſcue.—his 175 to the General who 


commanded them aſſembled all the 


naval forces of the province for the 
ſame purpoſe 382-7 
Kerry Stones, an account of 42 
KitDare, Marquiſs of, his happy ad- 
miniſtration when ſole Lord Juſtice 


She larney, lake of, deſcribed 25 

KimBaTH, Monarch of Ireland mar- 
ries Queen Macya—builds the palace 
of Eamania—dies 184, 

KI ETH obtained the gd 
four years—and is killed 


Kingrta, Primate aſſiſted d. Danes at 
Dublin againſt the [riſh—reflexions on 


it 401. 


Kings, intended for the ſervice of fo- 


ciety 289 


King, Iriſb, how elected, — only 


titles of honour at firſt amongſt them 
S their ancient revenue 73 


KinTAOLA, Monarch four years and 


killed 314 


Kis ian 2 Biſhop in Ireland before Pa- 


TRICK 270 
Kin NS, three military orders of, de- 
tibed 198 


A 


Auk , Monarch of Ireland marries 


concerning them — a mythological 
fable relating to his ears—the moral 
of it —teigas fourteen years—killed 
4s 4h 
Lakes, ps lou 


vgs in Ireland, an account 
LY. cas 


the Princeſs Mok iAr - poetical tale 


anne Archbiſhop—hit letter to 
TuvxLoon Monarch of Ireland s 
Language, Iriſh, an account of 46- 
4 
Lanze, Archbiſhop of Dublin, his 
Real to ſerve his country 486 
LAuxzN SE, - Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
| —the firſt who gave Ireland the name 
of Scotia zz 
Laws of England, ſubmitted to at the 


veſt 92—but never properly ap- 
plot 0 freland till Jangs the firſt 


E ancient Iriſh, an account of them 
87. acquired che name of celeſtial 
judgments — moſt of the books de- 
ſtroyed by the Danes and Engliſh— 
ſome ſtill in public and private libra- 
ries 88—laws of Taniſtry and Gavel- 
kind explained 89 

Law Terms, four, "the ſame as in Eng- 
land 86 

N of Ireland an account of 


: Lal Conn, and Leath Mogha, the nor- 


thern and ſouthern halves of the iſland, 
why ſo called 229 

Leinſter, province of, deſcribed g—irs 
-firſt Archiepiſcopal See at Fernes 280-- 
the people of it alone attack the Danes 
— being overpowered gave way and 
were defeated with great laughter 


-228 | 
Lis „ to Princes and States 239—to 
Princes and great men 265—to Iriſh 
eccleſiaſticks 290 to Kings and Prin- 
ces in the depoſal of MAaLacay and 
the advancement of Brian to the 
throne 411—againſt the factious abuſe 
of liberty 460—to a free people not 
fo encourage men of factious ſpirits | 
— 

' Lnvvp, his. opivion of the firſt inha-. 
7 0 17 Ireland 46— his account of 
tne Hriſh language 52-55 . 
Limerick, an account of, 14 

| Liſmort, 


 Lifmorey a ſchool there ancient, where 
- (ome;Greeks ſtudied 58 
Lorrus Dunz what is ſaid. in his 
NM. annals of Rove a ie and DAD 
478 
12 ah firſt Monarch of Lieland 
A ſtory of him and his brother — ed 
by the latter 185-6 
Loca II. tranſports his army. ito 
Britain. and aſſiſted by the Pits com- 
mits great hoſtilities—attacks theWall 
of SEveERUS— makes a treaty with the 
. Britons, which was ſoon after broken 
continued their ravages many years, 
till the coming of the Saxons put an 
end to them 276. ſummoned a con- 
vention to purge the records and hiſto- 
ties called afterwards: the great anti- 
quity, and depoſited afterwards in the 
Churches for the benefit of poſterity 
- —fummoned the Parliament at Tara 
- where the old laws were purged and 
new ones added; and depoſited in the 
palace 281—demands the Boromean 
 tribute--refuſed by the King of Leinſter 
,—engaged in battle defeated and 
N Priſoner releaſed on his taking 


an oath never to exact it — breaks his 
oath ſtruck dead with lightning ar- 


cording to ſome, and ſlain in battle 
according to others 288 
| 1 Monarch nine years--killed 


Len wage of Thomond, recom- 
- mended to the throne of. Munſter after 


\the death of Con uA 367 but * 


crown given to another 368 
Ierd Lieutenant, bis — 
thority and manner of entering upon 
his office, &c. 76-7—the inconveni- 


ence of his not reſiding the vbole / 


time of his commiſſion 79 - 
Lords Juſtices, the inconvenience of ber- 
ing three inſtead of one 88 
Lon acquires the title ang authority of / 
wn x of * * „ 


* D B x. 


Love, its * and i intrignies the moſt 
frequent cauſe of the meaſures of 
Princes.—refſexions on it —exempli- 
fied in our own hiſtory 382 


Lord. his opinion that there are ſeveral 


remains of true hiſtory in the fabu- 
lous age 119 his ob -rvation on an- 
cient writers 28282 
Lucrap J. Tome 8 years—kills himſelf 
212 


1 II. ſon of 10 1 


OLLIoLL MoLT at the battle of Ocha 
. defeats and kills him 289--advanc'd 
to. the throne 29 3— anecdote. of his 
death 299 . 

Loch ab, 4 Danonian Monarch, — 
tuted the tailteon for tilts and tourne-. 
ments 133 

Lucap Laca, brother of 6 

aſſiſts Con MA againſt FAC and 

proves ſucceſsful 233 

Lyncn, the. fine things he ſays of Tus 

Loon the Great 470 


A 
£ 8 * 
"-©S 


Ac Conn, ſon-in-law of OLtiour 
Orom, made Chief Juſtice of 
Munſter - convicted of corruption — 
baniſhed — applies to the Prince of 
Wales who makes a deſcent on Ite 
land- -engages the Monarch in battle-- 
whom he ſlew, with moſt of his forces 
tales poſſeſſion of the throne · his 
oper name Lucan — reigns three. 
| years—kill'd 232-5 
Mac CorTiw, came with PATRICK from 
Italy—appointed by him Biſhop of 
-Clogher 27 7—bhis account of Bx1an's 
election to the monarchy 410 
Mc Gitty PaTrick King of Offory, 
aſſembled his army to oppoſe the march 
of Donoon and the Dalgais through 
his territories ſent à herald to Do- 
uon the anſwer he received 449. 
1s 


4 42. 
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* his army refuſe to f 
perſuade or 
ten to one —harraſſed the Dalgais by 


not 


frequent ſkirmiſhes with the rear 451, 


452 

Macna, a Princeſs, ien as throne 
of Jreland, fixes the farſt crown upon 
her head as the firſt Queen thereof 
and marries KiuBaTR — 4 ſtrange 
ſtory concerning her 183 —killed 18 


Macxus, King of Norway, ridiculous. 


2 concerning him — invaded Ire - 
land with a great ficer, ws * 
466 5 


2 poetical tale concerning bn 


188 
Manos called to the crown of Munſter 
393 — wich his brother and general 
Balu, engages the Danes, and gives 
them a total overthrow — gives up 
Limerick to be plundered —confpir'd 
againſt ad arms Put to death 


394 


MaLacny, or Marszemin, King of 


Meath, collected all his forces, at- 
tacked the Danes and routed them 342 
—eleCted Monarch—had little more 
than the name fembled the 
ſtates of thekingdom, and re-ſcttled. 
the conſtitution on its old footing 333 
his daughter, who was very beautiful, 
demanded by  Tuxce$1vs, for his 
pleaſure — his propoſal to elude this 
temand - accepted — put it ĩa practiſe 
and takes Tun os ius in the ſnare 
drags him in bis 8 
and has him thrown into a lake and 


_ drowned 349-53—ſummored a * | 


neral convention to treat of an union 
againſt their enemics.—raiſed a po- 


provoke — tho?“ 


country 
from Conaught and Munſter to inſiſt 


Tara and defeats them. —cirried ho- 
ſtilities into Munſter whilſt BaIAN 
Vas in Connaught fighting againſt the 
uitted it on his approach 
laid fi iege to Dublin ſtormed and 
tool it fer the Irſh priſoners at li 
berty and impriſoned the Danes the 
conditions he required of them de- 
ſeated two of their champions ad- 
dicted to "pleaſure and facrificed his 
to it - ambaſſadors ſent to him 


on his quitting the throne—retuſed to 
do ſo — made no attempts to ſecurethe 
poſſeſſion of it — his anſwer to Ba IA x's 
demand. diſpatched meſſengers to the 
Princes and Nobility for their aſſiſtance 
to the King of Ulfter and Conaught 
Trefuſed —O Nz1:'s anſwer to him 
is. diſconoerted at it viſits him, and 
. offers him great conditions his pse- 
poſal in anſver rejected it--fummon- 
ed the tribe of Colman and aſks their 
advice their advice mortifying to 
him but takes it goes to Brian and 
reſigned the crown 402-I0—made a 
ſnew of aſſiſting the Irifh army 439 
wheeled off with his forces juſt as the 
engagement begun 440 —reſtored to 
- the Monarchy on the death of Brian 
— had not merited this reftoration 452 
This former difgrace juſt chaſtized ' 
the rebellious Danes 33 the 
city of Dublin deſtroyed the countrx 
of Widebd—plundered Ulfter—his. 
government diſliked 454 —revenged 
the revolt of ſome territories with 
great eruelty-· invaded Oſſory and puts 
the King and many of his ſubjects to 
the fmord—bied a natural death 455. 


ful army, and overthrew them in Malachr O Moncan Archbiſhop of 


date 338—4 man of courag and 
ability died 3 Ys 
MaLacany II. Med 1 e {ping 


* pn” the 3 'of 


Ardmagh. in the 12th century an 
eminent writer an account of him 
and his works 


poſrd the Danes with great valour Ma Lon 8 of Leinſter ordered * 


- three bf his fineft trees to be cut Som 


* N s E X 


und beved for the ſerviee of the Mon- 
arch BRIAx - determined which tribe 
mould carry the maſt- the ſtory of 
loſing the button off his mantle — 
rebuked by his ſiſter for his degener- 
ate ſpirit—his interpoſition at a game 
at cheſs—a quarrell enſued 425— 
leaves the court of Ba lAxN abruptly 


Ireland a 2 choufand — before ! 


the Chriſtian} æta this account con- 
- - firmed from foreign hiſtory 136. -their 
invaſion of Freland 140—rheir con- 
queſt of the L Danovians, aſſifted by 
the Belgians 141 "4+ i 
Ae, an account of them 249 
Mines, of Ireland, an account of, "Oy 


 —abuſed the officer ſent after him 425 oo of St. ParR Ick, doubted, and 


ſummoned his Princes and chiefs at 


his return home 427 —his littleneſs of 


mind prevented his reconciliation im- 
plored the aid of the King of Den- 
mark — declared war againſt Bu TAN 
0 ee in the battle of Clantarſe 


444 


Man, a mixture of contrarieties in his 


nature 293 


Man, iſle of, ſend to the King of welind 


for an adminiſtrator of their govern- 
 ment—baniſhed him for oy cruelty 


405 


| Manacs his good advice to the holy 


Cormac 374 _ 
Mamers, ancient and modern, an ac- 
count of 99 . 
Marble, See Mines 1 


Marriage, euſtoms relating to, at the 
fair of Taltean 220 | 


| May- diy, probable ein of the . 


monies on, 220 

3 daughter of Acnv 7 FOR 
_ ried to TIx VE King of Conaught— 

fabulous ſtory concerning her—mar- 


ried to OI More 196 — ſtrange | 
{ſtipulation before marriage 199) her 


- ime. diftinguiſhed by many heroic 
actions — receives ſome Ulſter men 


6 under her protection too great de- 


light in ſWNmming killed by a prince 
of Ulſter ſtory of her death 204 
Nrsen aba, the ſtory of a ball of * 
brains 199 

Metals and Minerals. See Mines 
Millan, deſcended from herds. in 
4 2 colony of them went to 


why 275—rclated by monkiſh writers | 


owing to fraud and impoſture 286 
MoLyNeun, denies Ireland to be a con- 

quered country, and why 30, 31 
Monaſtery, of Bangor” in 9 ft er, burnt 


314 
Monaſteries the chief ſchools of learning 
aan account of them 329 
Montiſb Writers, their fraud in relating 
| miracles 286.—their ignorance 287 
Mex an, ſon of Carpry I. elected to 
ſuccede him refuſes the regal title, 


and perſuades the people to reſtore 


the royal Family—an obſervation on 


this event—a mythological fable of 2 
collar worn by him - made Chief Juſ- 


tice of Ireland 213-14 
Mortar, a daughter of the King of 
Munſter- love- tale concerning her 188 


Men zee lays claim to the Monarchy 


on the death of his father Tux loan 


King of Tyrconnel—had the ſov- 


reign command of the northern half 


of the ifland=<alienated the church of 


Caſhel from the Kings of Munſter--- 
has a great character in the book of 


Teigns--ſummoned three national ſyn- 


ods --- ſaid to have had a treaty of 


" commerce with Hzengy the firſt of 


England---is ſtiled the glorious King 
of Ireland in a letter ANSELM 


- Archbiſhop of Canterbury-+-has Am- 


J 


baſſadors ſent from the Ifle of Man to 


* 


ment---ſend Do Alp the ſon of E10 


ww who. is baniſhed at the end of three 


eats—4 ridiculous Rory l 
—; Rs — 
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ſend an adminiſtrator of their govern- 
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Mon roon ſon of Balan, has a quarrell 
wich the Kiog of Leinſter. a 
game at 425+-+bad-the cam- 


him to retire: 439---ſlain_ through 


treachery 441---his body. brought to 
; Kilmaz and interred · his tomb- 


7 ſtone erected with his name upon it 445 

| Mon ron O Lenin, Prince of Tyr- 
- connel and Tyrone---attacked by the 
ed Fang. -obſcur'd his glory 
and humbled his 470--acquires 
the ſovereignty the greateſt part of 
 theiſland---2 

| ---ſubdued all the provinces and be- 
came in eſſect Monarch of Ireland 


though not elected ot inaugurated 471 


wanted ſkill or power, or a right 


conjuncture to eſtabliſh, his family by 
t---made a conſider- 


hereditary righ 

. able alteration in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 

Teal a ſynod at Kells---abuſed his 

| er-- entered the territory of ULap 
a a hoſtile manner made a peace 
with that Prince and notwithſtanding 
| bis oath broke it---is attack d by the 

King E len. and Pals 

6 

Munſter, province of, deſcribed. 10-11 its 

err ſee. firſt at Emly - the 

fjrſt Biſhops of it, before Par nl 
| lubmitced to his authority with great 
teluctance —and rather as the, Patron 

than primate 279. 

MuURADACH, 2 a Prince of great military 
Gen us—King of Connaught--Genera- 
nu mo of the —— army — favourite of 
the Monarch. reſlexions on that ſitua- 

non · poſſeſſes the throne receives 
F 4 the Galas, his kinſmen into favour— 

_ aſfiſts them in invading Ulſtet—reigns 

twenty - ſiye years—dies 2.56 61 

e e e i. 


WF y 


in one year 22 dies a natural 


habit of 2 Monk at 
nutte. in Ireland 3 to a 220580 


| mand of hs bers army.--perſade | P 1475 


very active warlike Prince 


uit I. called by the e nine 


with great oppuſition—bghts. five 
batt] 


death ol her accounts df · it in my ma- 
nuſcript and another in WARN 299 
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EME DIUsS a deſcendent of 
Macos inhabits Ireland cuts 
2 twelve woods and Jays the coun- 
try open 123—employs four Fomeri- 
ans to erect two royal forts, and the 
next day puts them to death. He and 
two thouſand of his people die of the 
plague 124 —all that is ſaid of him a 
poetical fiction 18 
Nemedians, engage the Fomerians| in ee 
bloody battles which they loſe but con- 


quer in the fourth - two thouſand of 


them with their chief die of the plague 
 — oppreſſed by the Fomeria row 
. deſperate and drive them out of the 
iſland - are ſubdued by them on their 
return with f1cfh forces and leave the 
illand - diſpoſſeſſed of the iſland after 
two hundred ſeventeen years 124 
NzwzTa—morders Conary II. and - 
marries his Queen 232 
Nenuges, his account of the firſt peop- 


* of Iceland e Peopling Britain 
12 


Nwron, 872 nate, blende in 

ſome degree the traditions of the Iriſh 
. Bards — adds a credit to their more 
cent hiſtory 118 


— 


ſtages aſſiſts the Dalriades in Alba- 
nia - a the 


gainſt the Picts changes 
name to Scotia Minor to ei 

7 from * called the Scotia 
Major — tran a numerous army 

25 Scotland . with them 
into Britain -+-- ravages — tranſports 
them thence to Britany - brings 
.. two. )hyodred, children of the belt 


21 N OD * KX. 


whom was PaTRICK, afterwards the 
great Apoſtle—utidertakes a ſecond 
expedition — lands near the banks of 
the Loire — cummits dreadful hoſ- 
tilities ſhot by a Prince of Leinſter 
7 his death a leſſon to ere 1 


gien from dle province - among 


men 262-5 3 
Niaud II. — the cromn—many 
. .earthquakes, and a raging famine in 


ts reign made a pilgrimage to the 
Abbey of Jona—quicted- the throne 
and turned enn on 1 
18 1 "+ FM 
Bk 11. pr nl x the chron rin 
vyaded the province of. Leinſter, in 
order to yy a — of his own 
 nominatiap 3 ed the Danes 


40 bill his: life . crown in a 
Ker with the Danes — gave them 


- battle a ſecond _ ENTER in the : 


field of battle 3 

| Normans invade . and 8 the 

Danes in their eruelties ouer- run the 
county of Dublin wich fire and ſword 
. — were attacked by the Danes, de- 
feated and driven · away 3410 

Norwegians. See Danes made an at- 
tempt on the province of Leinſter 
plundered the coaſt marched up into 
_ the 1 and iet * 

frlated 33 

. Tas, mhy 6 ſo called 348. 
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Iconnos, Mr. eefers the Iriſh to all 
other Celtic Sanne 47 — his ac- 


Oln proves the technical * 


nology of the Iriſh moſt exact 182— 
ſettied the chronology of the lriſh 
hiſtory — obſerved his dates in this 
Work —his authority allowed to be the 


-. beſt —his compuration antedated one 


hundred and fifty years 123—his era 
of the birth of Cunisr, not o ac 
curate as Usnzr's 210 


OLLaM Fobr nA, ich of ieh = 


- forty years—eſtabliſhes many uſctnl 
laws — aſſigns particular coats of arms 
for the nobilicy and ſoldiery.— inſti - 
tutes · the aſſembly of Tara, and a new 
3 ſenatorial order in the ſtate — aſſi 
revenues and eſtates to the Heraſds, 


- Phyſicians, Bards, &c. 172-6—gives + 
up part of his rd P de 4 a 


natural death 178 
OrLioLL Mor demands the eter. 
- mean tribute—reflexions on his doing . 
ic—is refuſed, and a battle enſues 
much praiſed for frequently ſummon- 
ing the Parliament at Tara — has a 
great character is oppoſed by Luo 


HaD—fights the battle of- Ocha and” 


is ſlain 288 
Oriol Orun, ſon of Evozns: the 
Great becomes King of Munſter 
marries the daughter of Conn 231 
baniſhed Mac Conn, ſon of his wife: 
by a former huſband 232 ſummoned 


by the Monarch to aſlitt him — obeys 
the ſummons.— calls his allies to his 
aſſiſtance — engages with them on the 


fide of the Monarch 233 —loſes ſeven. 
ſons in the battle 234—ordained that 
the ſucceſſion to his province ſnould 


de alternate in the poſterity of his two ö 


ſonzs— but this defeated 368 
ONzil, Hon, a Prince of the north 
-Hvu-NraLrs, his aſſiſtance demanded - 


by MaLacay againſt Bu in- his an- 
: ſwer---receives a viſit from Mar xcny © 


has a-propolal made to-him---rovk. 
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the opinion. of his Chieſs upon it — 
their 3 — to N 
and refuſed g07--9. . 
2 to Princes, directed by oo. 
ons and private advantages 
_ ſource of this to be ſought for in hu- 
man nature 468 
Original of Nations obſcure, add ſwelled 
with the marvellous. and heroic 12 
c 'Q, Rovnk, King of Breffney, his wife's 
_ Intrigue with DER Mop King of Lein- 
ſter · her artifice to go off with him 
473 applied to the Monarch for 
aſſiſtance againſt Dzgmop — raiſ- 
ed an army, marcbhed to the place 
ww; yo hor, * ha drove 12 — of 
the ingdom received twenty- 
* or, as 2 cl $ ſay, one hundied 
ounces of gold from Dzzmop, in lieu 
of his wife 478--his territory invaded 


by Dza Mob, and deſiroyed by fire 


and ſword 484. 


* * FO 


O Ryax,, attacked the Earl of Pau- 


nnkoz and his forces, in their march 
- killed by a monk 488 


Omen. * Danes. | 
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pats an account pl them 1 
ſent to England till four hundred 
yeats after Patrick 279. the earlieſt 
accounts relating to them-- the inten- 
tion of them - our ſent from Rome 
to Ireland by Cardinal Pariron 492 
PalLabius ſent from Rome to the Iriſh 


believing in Cug1s7---erected three 


Churches in the province of Eeinſter, 

"which he conſecrated---he and his 

proſelyres pi , : 

agan Prince, a 10 c 
N to ſave their 1 270 - vhs | 

Panick in an army, the occaſion. and 
effects of .one---reflexions on it 316 

| Taue exceed the Proteſtants in number 


9 4 


the. - 


the Jon of 4 


0 


as eight to three, for the moſt part of 
3 loweſt rank · pay great __ 
their #9 wh 67-84+--lefs violent and 
bigotied than ſormierly - many of the 
better ſort turned Proteſtants within 
the laſt threeſcore years theit trifling 
. With oaths on a bible. --their ſwearing 


on a crucifix--- their put of * 
wells and caves hh: @®. 
Parliament of what-the houſe con- 


upper 
ſiſts 79 of what the lower $2 --- the 
cConſtitution of it different from the 
Engliſn 83 that at Tara eſtabliſhed 
and deſerived 173-8—held at Drom- 
_ ceat---for what purpoſe -305---Jaws 
, paſſed in it 320 the laſt ever _ 
under an Iriſh; Monarch 473 
Parliament in England, their wege of 
the conſtitution 463 
PARTHOLAN atrived in Ireland ach his 
family and ſettled there converted a 
great part of the woods into iplains-- 
found no more than three lakes and 
nine river, at his arrival Ireland fiſt 
inhabited under his government - the 
æra of their hiſtory ns from him 
2421 


Wo nega reed 


rians, and gain a victory over them 
122. came ſtom Gaul or Britain 123 
— all that is "uo of them ohne fe. 
tion 1238 | 
Batriarchs, their. may. of worſhip imi- 
tated by the ancient lriſn 61 — 
Perser. tutelar Saint of Ireland, 
brought a captive from Britany, at 
ſixteen years of age 26g. his occu- 
pation in Ireland during his captivity 
 —affer ſeven years, was diſcharged-- 
returned home to hs parents---had a 
ſtrange dream-- formed the reſolution 
of converting the Iriſh ·ſpent thimty- 
ive years — his ſtudies abroad re · 
turned to Ireland with thirty - ſour di- 
ſciples, in the ſixtieth year of his age 
5 and baptized SINELL--iS 


oppoſed 


1 Y di. 


ts oppoſed Kr ongly by the Pagans, and 
dtiven hack with his company to the 
ſhip - went to the province of Uſſter 
— preached the goſpel there with great 
ſucceſs.—is ſaid to have retained-a per- 
ect ſxill in the language this much 
doubted, and why — went with his 
diſciples into the neighbourhood df 
Tata appeared and preached before 
Ihe parliament there with great ſucceſs 
is ſaid to work many miracles— this 
doubted and why 272-6 —had not all 
the labour, though the merit, of con- 
verting the lriſh ſpent many years 
in converting the Iriſh and founding 
Churches before he erected biſhopricks 


276 erected a church and Biſhop's See 


at Clogher,which after governing ſome 
time he. ſurrendered-——+14id out the 


* 
* . 


1 
4 


through Britain - Aeaves this rule for 
Monks there · · brougbt a. new ſupply 


of Biſhops and Prieſts . frequently 


beld ſynods and councils---aftcd like 


city of Ardmagh—built a cathedral, 


monaſteries, and churches · eſlabliſned 
ſchools and ſeminaries of learning 
went into England for aſſiſtance con- 
ſecrated thirty Biſhops there whom he 
brought with him — held a ſynod at 
Ardmagh - went to Dublin — built a 
church on the foundation of which the 
cathedral which bears ris name hath 


been erected made a viſit to the pro- 


vince of Munſter--converted the King 


and chiefs of that province 277.9 


- held a ſynod with the four. Biſhops 
who were here before him—had no 
power or enſigns of a-primate—took 
his final leave of Munſter.— returned 
40 Leinſter his buſineſs as a politi- 
bol the nation - made frequent excurſions 
to Ulſter laid out the iſland into divi- 
fions - decimated the people, lands, 
and cattle---relinquiſhed the See of 
Ardmagh- appointed his ſucceſſor 
went to Rome conſecrated the Arch- 


biſhop of Caſheli to have authority 


,over Leath Moga---this 


| 22 
miſtake 279-84 tetutned com Rame 


* 


a man who had no other commiſſion 


benevolence a leſſon to Iriſh eccleſi- 


aſlicks 290 a Saint of the firſt order 
in the Iriſh calendar 30 · being very 


old ſpent moſt of his time in the mõ- 
naſteries of Saul and Ardmagh---hig 
death and character 294 5 


Peerage, its regulation as to precedenty 


P 


46h; 


£MBROKE Earl of, makes a treaty of 


alliance with DE RMob King of Le- 


inſter 475. received a letter from him 


to aſſure him of keeping his promiſe 
if he would go to Ireland for his aſ- 


5 ſiſtance -- applied to King HENAY for 


his permiſſion ---- miſinterprets the 


King's filence and prepared for the ex- 


pedition---ſent two chief officers over 
with his anſwer, and to be informed 

of the proſpect of ſucceſs 481---went 
over with above a thouſand gentlemen . 


and landed at Water ford- is joined 


by DzRMop aud his forces 482 laid 
ſiege to Waterford and took it bỹß 
ſtorm - married Eva daughter of 
Deamor 48 3 aſſumed the govern- 


1 


ment of Leinſter — marched with his 


army to Dublin to get his right recog- 
niſed - prepared every thing for his 


defence, is beſieged ia Dublin called 


a council of war, and propoſed to 


offer terms of capitulation—his pro- 


poſal aſſented to 486—is confounded 
and in deſpair at the anſwer made to 


it the reſolution inſpired into him 
by M. Cocan---drew up their men- 


marched to the enemies camp at- 


tacked and defeated them 487 left 


Dublin under the care of Coo an, and 


marebed to Wexford, in order to te- 
lieve FIrs-Srarutz and his officers 


bis 


| 


A. N D E x. 


dis intention altes . Stünkel 
pbyy a party of Iriſh, which he defeats 
* .=—his ſavage execution of his on ſon 
4588 — afraid of exaſperating Hg 
Henzxy— ſent Dx La Grosz'over to 
' make his ſubmiſſion—is obliged to go 
- «over to him himſelf.-the conditions 
he offered the King - acce 
back again by him into Irelan 48 
Przaon ſhews the Latins en 
many words from the Celtic 49\— his 
criticiſm on the Romans 34 
-Phenicians taught the uſe oth letter tothe 
* "nn 57—introduced letters and arts 
into Europe 137 20 
Pnixzcrors the firſt writer in proſe 56 


= Pies of Thrace, land in Ireland kindly 
received and aſſiſt the Iriſh againſt the 


Britons —a fable concerning them 
married ſome Iriſh widow- ladies, and 
go and ſettle in Scotland—their ori- 
ginal from Scythia in 165-7 - became 
the Calidonian Britons- acquired the 
ſovereignty of the north of Scotland-- 
their coming into Ireland placed too 
eatly 167 —invaded Ulſter engaged 
the Iriſh in battle = made another 


deſcent on Ulſter--drove the Dalriadas 


out of Scotland 297-8--burnt the mo- 
naſtery of Bangor, and drove away the 


monks 314 be vanquiſhed by 


the Scots 346 


* "an 123 © 7 
a called Ireland a Bricih ile 


Pluralities as they are allowed i in Treland, 

indetenſible 86 f 

Poets, ſee bards. 

Paar encouraged to a _— of exira- 
vagance 46 

Police how conducted 224 


Forrnus . Ircland : a , Bririſh ie wp 


44 
Popery more  burtful by the preſent laws 
na 9 — be 0 


d--is ſent 


Popes of Rome had no juriſdidion in 
Ireland in Patrick's time, nor many 
hundred years aſter 279 — their infal- 
._ libility unknown there 312 ' 


ri Prieſts, from the loweſt of the 


f 


le—might be made of advantage 
ſtate and how 67-8 4 


o · 


Pr inoner Mavzice an Engliſh. 


General in Dxx Nos army, ſuggeſted 
Aa — 2 which 1 him the vic- 


Priehs po popilh, a propoſal relatingro chem 


Primary; no regular one in urubes- 3 
time nor for many hundred years! after 

0 

. their ſuperſtition i in retiring into 
cells and cloiſters and becoming Monks 
to attone for all ee miſchief they had 
done in arms 493 | 

Privy Connell their legiſlative power 
8 | 

3 the 47 Iriſh writer of the tenth 
century beſides Cormac King of 
Munſter; an account of him and his 

- works 4144 

Propoſal fas improving the collieries i in 

Ireland 40—tor making the Papiſts 

more uſetul ſubjects than they are 70 
8 remedying the want of coin 


| Preteen ſhook, che advantage of them - 
a Plague, ſwept off two thouſand Neme: - 655.999 


Patten of Tara, in what manner com- 


— -241—of Caſhell, quoted by 
EATING as till extant celebrates 
the valour of the vibe of Dae and 


© why 364 


Pro 1, his is miſtake about Scythe 
45 


'E JEEN, | the lafeiviouſueſs of one of 
own, the effects of it 382 
RAGA- 


ID . 
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IL ſtrange tale concerning him 313 


RAVYM Op Dr. his parallel of the Iriſh ; 


and Celtic languages, proves them to 
be the ſame 47—bhis opinion of the 
antiquities and hiſtory of Ireland 5 5-- 
his account of the antiquity of the 
book of rights 22 
- Reflexions on the quarrel between H EBER 
| and HERREMOW 144 — on the Iriſh 
hiſtory 179 — on a ſpirit of ambition 
186.—on the myſterious ways of Pro- 
vidence 187-— on Mor an's refuſt 
the monarchy 213—0n hereditary an 
elective Kings 218--0n marriages 220 
on the injuſtice of wars 222—on the 
pernicious way of puniſhing theft with 


AcaLlacn, King, of Conaught, 


his joining in battle 439-—0n the fatal 
effects of a conteſt for the throne 464 


Ton the effects of wild ambition 485 


Reformation, what change 


Li 
* 


_ --on the ſynods held under Moa ron 


O BRIAN 49 ton what paſſed in the 


ſynod at Kells, in the twelfth century 
492 on the ſuperſtition of Princes in 


turning Monks to attone for the blood 


they have ſhed 493 


it made in the 
Iris church 097 -  <oorlnt 2h; 
Recan Mavkice, ſecretary. to DER - 
_ Mop King of Leinſter, ſent by him 
into Wales, to raiſe recruits 476. — 
ſent to ſummon the city of Dublin co 


_ ſurrender at the ſiege 483 — his in- 


- 


death in England 226—0n the ill ad- 
vice of miniſters 244—0n the want 


of ſpirit, genius, and attention, in 


Prince and people 289—0n- the ob- 
5 


ſcure age 265—0n.the Boromean tri- 
bute 28;—0n OLLIioLL MorLT's de- 
mand of that tribute — on the ſame 
error in public and private life 288 — 


on the effects of ambition and pride 


311 —0n pannicks in an army 317 
on Princes turning Monks 318 on 
the diſpute about the eccleſiaſtical ton- 
ſure 327 on the ſtate of learning and 
religion in the four firſt centuries 328 
331 —0n the ſpirit of faction 328 — 
on the natural diſpoſition of the Iriſh 
342 — on the influence of love-in- 
trigues in public councils 382-3—o0n 


= 


* 


4 


7 


by Kings and Biſhops 401 — on the 


depoſal of MaLacay, and the ad- 
vancement of Bz1an tothe throne 410 


Ton littleneſs of mind in not forgiv- 


ing injuries 428—on the ſituation of 


- Br1an, when his great age prevented 


credible relation of the attack of the 
I:ith camp by the Engliſh 487 
Religion, ancient and modern in Ireland, 
an account of it 60==the ſame at pre- 

| ſent as the Church of England 71— 
no tolerable account of it in the tenth 
century—the only information about 


it 411— the ſtate of it from the be- 
_  ginning of the eleventh century 490 

Reſolution, a ſtrange one in the tribe of 
the Dalgais 44%—another, ſtil] more 


ſtrange 450 FR 90 
Revenues of the King of Munſter, and 


of the Monarch 423 


Revolution in the province of Munſter 


232 | 3 

Rivers, an account of them 26-9 

Rop ERIK Prince of Wales, invaded 
Ireland with a great army — loſt his 
life in the firſt attack 397 


 Ropzric King of Connaught, diſputed 


the Monarch's authority — invaded 


and ravaged his territory — did the 
envy 398—0n acting out of character 


ſame in Munſter and Leinſter — his 


ravaged the territory. of Meath with 
his army, and obliged the inhabitants 


to give him hoſtages — obliged to 


make his peace with the Monarch, 
17 deliver up hoſtages for his obe- 


fleet inſulted the coaſts of Tyrone —» 


* 


emed the Sada 
2 gems a7 iland. his acceſſion zo 


eaſy and unconteſted—afſembled the 
States of the kingdom at Dublin and 


is elected the reaſon of it 472—in-_ 


augurated and his right r ied 
made a progreſs with his troops round 


the iſland, taking hoſtages and making 


preſents - chaſtiſed the Hy-NiallPrinces 


for their revolt held a parliament the 
laſt before the conqueſt 473 lent an 


King of Leinſter: 474—convened an 
aſſembly of the ſtates to quell the King 
of Leinſter's inſurreftion—--marched 
with a 
ptoſeri 


d him -L accepted of his ſub- 


miſſion and hoſtages 478 —his alarm at 


the ſucceſs of DER MOD and his Eng- 
liſh ſubſidies--fent an officer to threaten 
him — his weakneſs in that particular 
48 4--deſifted from what he had threa- 
tened, and why—his authority on the 
decline 485—levied a great army to 
drive the Engliſh out of the iſland. 
inveſted Dublin by ſea and land 486. 
his anſwer to the Earl of PxMBroOKe's 
offer of capitulation 487 


Roman writers their impertinence 54 
RowLanp his quotation from Dioponxus 


S1cvLvs, erroneouſly applied to An- 
gleſea 58 


Roydanna, his roars and the reaſon. 


of it * 


AcunasAcn aſcended the throne— 
reigned four years—killed 314 


SA, daughter of Conn, married to 
Fires OLuM King of Munſter 


Saint panel and Chrift-ch _ the only 


cathedrals that have church muſic 13 


SAMMES, his 1 of the name * 


nia. 3. 3 


Sepvurnvs the younger a Biſhop i in Spain} 


aid to the King of Breffny againſt the 


eat army to give him battle-- 


Scots, the Iberian, a 


bens r Dundalk an account of ie E 

8 5 

95 e. a poet and divine in the fifth ; 
_— account of him and his 

writings 320 


in the eighth century 328 
See of Rome, ſee Popes 
Shannon river of, ſcheme to o make it na- 
vigable 14-18 
Schools and academies, an account of 
them 5 . 
Scotia, the reaſon of that name 4 * 
Scotland, a deſcent made on it 298 


Scots, the name of the firſt inhabitants 


of Ireland 4 — never heard of till the 
third or fourth century the ſame with 
Scyths. and given them by themſelves 
but by the Britons 

a people bordering on 
the Euxine fea ſettled in Spain—a co- 
lony of Spaniards ſettled in Ireland 
learnt the uſe of letters from a celebrat- 
ed Pnzn1us-137 


Scorus Marianus an eminent chronolo- 


ger, an account of him and his works 


Scythians confounded with the Gomerians 
„ 
S1TRICK, general of the Danes came to 
Ireland with a great army took Dub- 
lin by ſtorm — engaged the royal army 
377 -¶efeated it - appointed by the 
Dane: their King —a treacherous cruel 
man —perſuaded the Monarch to ac- 
quieſce in a ſcheme for deſtroying the 
King of Munſter 379 — propoſed a 
treaty of alliance with that King by 
marry ing his fiſter to him 380 - com- 
municated his ſcheme for deſtroying 
the King of Munſter to his wife—his 
wife went out of Dublin in diſguiſe 
to inform him of the treachery—in 
love with him—he ordered two parties 
of ſoldiers to cut off the King of 
Munſter's retreat—took him priforer 


354 


$ 


Spaniards, a 


5 SpENSE R, the 


nt terms 


5 ber i his ranſom—ordered the Daniſh | 
.* officers who had the care of him to 


march out and fight the Iriſh, whilſt 
he with his guards removed the royal 
priſoner to Dundalk.—embarked as 
faſt as 100 90 on board his fleet 388 


—attacked by the Iriſh Admiral and 
drowned 390 


Savory chief commander of as Pen- 7 
tarchy under the OE | and TOR | 


of Leinſter 126 
Slate, fee Mines 


__ SmITH, his account of an iſland bot 


D1oporvs SrcvLvs, which he applies 
to Ireland 38 —his account of che name 
of Firlbolg's 125 

Soil of Ireland, an account of it 21 

SoLINUS, what he ſays of the” ancient 
Iriſh incredible 

Spain, the conqueſ of it, and a great 
drought obliged many of the inhabi- 
tants to go to Ireland 13 

rds, a colony of them ſettled in 

Ireland in the fourth age of the world 

137. ſent one of their leaders to make 


a diſcovery if it would afford a ſettle- 


ment for them 138 


uſe of letters in Ireland 51—his opi- 
nion of the Iriſh poetry 55—his ob- 
ſervation that the Eng lik laws were 
never properly applied in Ireland 
9 

STILLINOVLEST Biſhop, his account of 
the firſt inhabitants of Ireland 46— 
his account of the Picts 167 

Stone, ſee Mines 15 | 

Stone, of deſtiny, its wonderful proper- 
ties—brought-into Ireland by the Da- 


nonians - ſent into Scotland 5 an Iriſn 
Monarch - preſerved in the Ahbey of 


Scone - brought away by King Ep- 
WakD I. and placed under the inau- 
guration chair in Weſtminſter- Abbey 
called by the vulgar Jacos's pillar 


poet, his account of the 


® * 


it — the — "lb ot the nation impea- 
ched by it 10 
Story, of Cox MAc's difure with the 
Druids about idolatry 248—of the 
death of N1aii the Great 264 of 
the quarrel} between Col uu-· CI and 
Fix AN 302 -n a pannick ſaid to be 
owing to an apparition---reflexions on 
it 317---of the wife of SirRI CK 383 


_ ---a ridiculous one copied by Wars 
and KgaTinNG 466 
of the firſt aikabi- 


a0 his ac 
rants of Ireland 4 5-«what he ſays of 
the ancient Iriſh incredible 99 
STRAFFORD Earl of his affirming Ireland 
to be a conquered” country made an 
article of his impeachment g1---fent 
_ ſilver ſeal, a gold bitt of a bridle, 
and an ingot of ſilver from Ireland to 
CHARLES I. 38-ůꝶ99% . 
STRONGBOW, ſee PEMBROKE + 
Sul x, duke of, his obfirvition 202 
Sued, one held in eleven hundred and 
fifty two---what done in it 17. about 
the time on which Eaſter ſhould be ob- 
ſerved---no agreement had in it---an 
Abbot ſent to Rome to ſolve their dif- 
fhculties---the deciſion from thence de- 
termined nothing 312 the laws and 
regulations of that held under Mor - 
ron O Brian - the diviſion of the 
dioceſes 490. the ſee of Waterford 
erected - the boundaries of the dio- 
ceſes fixed---reflexions on theſe ſynods 
---proceedings in that at Kells491--- 
the deſign of one held at Ardmagh- 
the reſuit-of their deliberations 493 


4 TT , 
* 


Acrxus his account of the lriſh 44 
his romantic account of the Jews 35 
3 he ſays of the ancient Ger- 


mans true of the Tit 1 
THIS: 


7 alan 


e 


; Tilt in inſtituted by 1 
arch for tilts and tournements on the 
firſt of Auguſt 133 --- the ſeat of a 
fait held on that day; alſo in honour 


2 Danonian Mon- 


of a Queen of that name 220 
2 ale of the death of Cox MA 249 
Tarrn Ts the Chronologer, put Britain 

and Ireland at the head of the eminent 
nations in the firſt ages 128 
Taniftry, the law of it explained 89 


Tara, the parliament of it eftabliſhed--- 
a large deſcription of it 173-8 —the 


palace re- built 221 


i ſon of BRIAN, to whom be left 


ES N AT ye; 
3 
i 8 g £ 
- > 
E 
F * 
- * 


r 


Tribute Boromean, reflexions on it > #4 

Tuam, the biſhopricks in that province 
17 — the cathedral compleated by 
'TvrLOGH 470 —the See erefted into 
an Archbiſhoprick 492 | 

TuATHAL invited from Scotland by the 
friends of his family—landed in Ire- 
land—marched to Tara --- is elected 
Monarch — killed the uſurper 216— 


his character 22 1---his unjuſt reſent- > 


merſt---exaCted a tribute from the pro- 
vince of Leinſter 22 3—convened aſ- 
ſemblies at Cruachain and Eamania-- 
reigned thirty years — is killed 225 


the crown--ſurpriſed by the Prince of TuATHAL Maor.cars, advanced to the © 


th, -at his brother's inſtigation, and 

put to death 445—his ſon aſſumed the 

title of Monarch 458  - 
S EIo, fon of Dow Alp, ſent to admi- 

- niſter the government of the Ile of 
Man-- baniſhed 465 


THXavy aſſiſts Cormac againſt the Mon- 


arch, and is ſucceſsful 236 


” TxXzoposivs, the Roman General, re- 


venges the aſſiſtance given the Pits 
by the Iriſh—gave the name of Va- 
lentia to that of North-Britain 
conquered by him 261 


T1GHERMAS, monarch of Ireland, the 


firſt who introduced idolatry—is ſaid 
to periſh by a judgment from heaven 

168 in his reign a gold mine firſt diſ- 
covered the colours of green, blue, 
and purple, invented 169 


Times, a night conjuncture of them, al- 
maoſt every _ in political affairs 


472 


Toxin, prince Royal of Denmark, 


killed in battle by the Iriſh 343 


Ton and Macnwvs, brothers of Sir Rick, 
periſhed in a ſea-fight by the unpa- 


| ralleled valour of the Iriſh 390 
Towers, an account of them 100 


: A< radition in the firſt ages held the place 


of hiſtory — defective in time and 


Wa why 11 
2 


 Monarchy—nothing worthy of no- 
tice in his reign—tale about his birth 
killed 300 

Tuath-de-danans, or Danonians invaded 
Ireland — called by this name as de- 
ſcended from Danan—ſaid to be ex- 
pert in the black art — called by this 
name, according to others, becauſe 
divided into three tribes, each of 
which had one of theſe appellation — 
marvellous tale about them · brought 
the ſtone of deſtiny with them 129-30 
T their probable hiſtory the Dano- 
nians of Great Britain-- burned their 
ſhipping as ſoon as they landed - their 
ſentiments at that time defeated the 
Belgians — fight a ſecond battle, and 
defeated them---their King in the firſt 
battle loſt his hand; in the ſecond his 
life 131---See Danonians. | 
TuxrGts1vs, a King, or ſon of a King of 
Norway, made a formidable deſcent 
with a vaſt fleet—a man of courage 
25 brutal — united all the Danes under 
im divided his army and fleet into 
different bodies — drove the primate 
and his clergy from Ardmagh—ſettled 
himſelf in the palace 337 collected 
all his forces againſt ſome Norman 
invaders, who plundered the country 
of Dublin — engaged, defeated, and 
| - drove 


K 
drove them away 34¹ bed 


* Monarch by the Danez—notified this 
to his friends in Norway, aud defired 
a xeinforeement- is gratified with a 


Feat one---overturned all che laws 
and liberties of theIriſh---exerciſed all 
\ ſorts of cruchies---new modelled the 
ſtate· drove the ſtudents and clergy. 
at Ardmagh away---pat a Daniſh * 
Abbot into every monaſtery 34 

his tyranny rouzed the Iriſh---vi ted 
the Monarch MALAeny-- liked his 
daughter, and demanded her for his 


pleaſure--acquieſced in the Monarchs 


IN ap: 


_ them—ehaſtiſed Dexmop the King 


ASX. 


under his obedieh ce appointed 99 
vernors over it 468.—defeated the op- 


* * ? 


polition every where againſt him—in- 
- vaded Munſter a ged 


7 
of 


. in battle and de 


Leinſter - made his ſon King 
and Dublin--deftroyed Tirconneſſ and 
Tyrone 469 his glory mach obſtured 
E obliged to give hoſtages for his fe- 


curity to keep the prace died a na- 


tural death made a © ls exit — 


account of his adminiſtration—Jeft all - 


his effects to the clergy 40 


propoſal, who deceived him enſaared TurLoon O Batan engaged the Mon- 


and put to death 349-33 


arch — defeated and banithed 469 


Toxioen, ſet up for the Monarchy in Tyrone its territory ravaged: by the- King 


oppoſition to Doo 4 58--his power 
| ſuperior—devaſted Munſter, and re- 
_ ceived: hoſtages for their loyalty 460-- 


drove Donocn out of the: Mland-.- 
T over the 


aſſumed the ſovereign 
whole iſland—quelled an inſurrection 


headed by Doxooœ s ſon chaſed him 


into Conaught--ravaged that province, 
and made a treaty 79 

King 461 never uſed his 
gainſt his own ſubjects after the death 
of Doxocqn imitated the example of 
his grandfather Brian —is much hon- 
oured in a letter from Archbithop 
LANMTRAMXK—-worthy of his deſcent 
and the monarchy--granted the requeſt 
of King WIILII Au Rufus in ſending 
over Iriſh oak for the roof of Welt- 
minſter-hall----reigned twenty two 
years—his death and character 461-. 
137 the Great, extremely trouble 
ſome to the two Monarchs 466 —-diſ- 


puted the authority of the ſurvivor—- 
is King of Connaught--owned as Mon- 


arch by the greateſt part of the nation 


46% —invaded the province of Munſter 
and is defeated with great ſlaughter— 
invaded it e time and reduced.. 


1 


of Connaught, and its by his 
fleet 471-3, ” 


* 


U. 


diu, the province of ir deſcribed 8 


9: 
of peace with that Univerſity of Dublin, its building, an 
er a- 


account of it 13— in thirteen 
hundred thirteen came to nothing 
reſtored by Queen EL1zaBeTA 60 


UsnzR Primate, denied the ufe of the 
palls in Ireland before MaLacay-16 


his quotation from NR NNius about the 


number of churches there 17—his 


ignorance of the Iriſh language 51— 


his account of the religion of the an- 


cient Iriſh 66—his opinion that my 
are ſeveral remains of true hiſto 
the fabulous age 119—his æra of a 
birth of CHR 1sT different from O Fr a- 
HERTY's, and followed in this work 
210—his explanation of the epithet of 
Biſhop given to PaLLapivs 271 
roves the ſacrament in both kinds 


ve been ee to the peo- 
= 296 
Tate . 2 


of Meath 
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| Fin os of e 9 


ſelves from a more ancient origin 


chan can be proved 113—of human 


_ foreſight,” reo-inflanges of ic 368. 
Villains, what they — 98 
Vin ol a jo and. chat 
_ _ cian in the eighth century—two years 
in the court of Pepin in France 
v rote a diſcourſe of the antipodes diſ- 
graced for it 328 
Vſacach convocation of 1 it, a palace built 
for it 219—held-on. the firſt day of 
_ May—vuſed as a kind of fair 220. 


W. 


Ars their unhappy influence when 
We: civil 179—one of their diabolical 
effects 392 
Mar plebeian, the firſt 21 3—the food, 


-» the rebels of it called Attacots put 


the Monarch to death 216,—ended by 
Trarnur 1 


Wang Sig. "Fr his reaſbns for the Sy 
"-_ Hibernia 3--his ignorance of t 
dee 51—bi account ob an 
1 at Dublin 39 —his miſtake 
about the Monarch Mar Achr 402— 
very deficient and:inaccurate in his ac- 
count after that Monarch's death 459 
his miſtake about an interregnum 467 
Water ord an account of that city 13— 
| and burned hy the army of 
Baran 399—plundered and 3 
by Dznuop and TurLOGH 45 
| Heged+by the Engliſh and 1 by 
ſtorm 483 


* made two deſcents on Ireland and 


are defeated 315 made another de- 
ſcent with the ſame ill ſucceſs 3 16 
Menford aſſaulted and taken by Dz RMOD 
king of Leinſter 45 
WILLIAM Rufus ſent for.a grant of Isith 
oak for the roof of Weſtminſter-Hall 
this account uncertain 42 
moodi, in Iteland, an account of them 
36a propoſal for increaſing them 


37 
Mfilers, eminent in the ninth aud tenth 
m— 13. 


